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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, June 25, 1943. 


. | 7 
a The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 
am, the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 

a Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Cardiff, Cruickshank, Dechene, 
Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, 
Lafontaine, Leger, MacDiarmid, Matthews, Perley, Rennie, Rickard, Soper, 
Ward, Weir and Wright.—23. 


, In attendance: Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Secretary-Manager of the Meat Board. 
BAG. 

-. The minutes of the last meeting were read, and, on motion of Mr. Dechene, 
Be proved: 


ea Answers to questions asked from previous witnesses by Messrs. Perley and 
EC Golding respecting freight assistance claims and prices of flax fibre machinery, 
were filed by the Chairman and incorporated in the minutes of evidence. 
Mr. Pearsall was called. He gave a review of the activities of the Meat 
Board and was examined. 


Bs 


Se At 1 o’clock,.on motion of Mr. ‘Teta the Committee adjourned to 
the eall of the chair. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


a iii 
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a. 


: The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
| at 11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


_ The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, will you please come to order? 


Before proceeding this morning there are two questions that were asked 
by members of the committee at previous meetings for which answers have 
been handed to me. It may be just as well to put them on record now as any 
‘other time and then they will be in the record. Mr. Perley asked a question 
with respect to the number of claims for freight assistance paid. The answer 
eeven to me is that the number of freight assistance claims paid from August 1, 
1942 to June 19, 1943 total 23,405. There is no means of designating those as 
individual claims. It is simply the total of all claims paid. 


| Mr. Evans: Does it give the amount of money? 


_ The Cuarrman: That was placed on the record at the time. Mr. Golding 
asked for the prices of flax processing machinery. I might add that these flax 
processing machines are made by the Frost and Wood Company of Smiths 
Falls, Ont., and the Plessisville Foundry at Plessisville, Que. The strength and 
‘durability of these machines, it is stated, would explain the difference in price 
and also the claims of the processors as to the quality of the work done. The 
Be iiccine is the approximate cost of these fibre flax machines to which he 
referred. | 
Approximate cost of Flax Fibre Machinery 


PETRA Mh. Fe ey ore ore Ria EN oad ie puch $780 
4 1 Hs IRR RDI A a mA UBUD USI A le $375 
Ba LS NC eas UTM Wg’ Gr an Velma tal drs $500 per set 
ag Ree WCE CIVOR aU Beis inn ol. alas eeateamiaean cs $5,700 to $9,100 
may: Tie SOULONET. cue) Mee ghey cea Neg ae: $4,300 to $6,500 
4 NS STAT TGR MR aRReO nana i SUA CUR A air a GR $800 
PO icky cio k Whe aN Nes odg ce DRONE 4 $75 per set 
DGC GLOATICH ede be he ee ene a ae $4.50 
EES LOPS Cie enU Mana MIAME LO 0a NR astm oh ea RSE $600 


The committee has before it as witness this morning Mr. L. W. Pearsall, 
who formerly was with the Department of Agriculture and still 1s with the 
department but is acting also in the capacity of secretary-manager of the 
J eat Board. As we all know the Meat Board previously was known as the 
Bacon Board, and it is only in recent weeks that it has been reorganized into 
what is now known as the Meat Board. If the committee is agreeable we can 
proceed with Mr. Pearsall? 


(Carried). 


4 May I here bring up again a question as to procedure? Occasionally we get 
into the habit of asking questions while the witness is making his statement. I 
think the general consensus of view is that we should attempt to let the witness 
continue with his statement and complete it and then have the questioning 
afterwards. Is that the way the committee would wish to proceed? 


(Carried) 
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Very well; I will introduce ie the committee Mr. Pearsall, secretary- | 
manager of the Meat Board. 


L. W. Perarsaty, called 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: as your chairman has 
intimated I am appearing before you today to report on the work of what 
is now known as the Meat Board. As has also been indicated the Meat Board 
was until very recently, a matter of a couple of weeks ago, the Bacon Board. 
It was reconstituted into the Meat Board with certain additional responsi- 
bilities.. As to the Meat Board, so far this body has not as yet taken on 
any new work. Therefore all I can do this morning is report on the activities 
of what was the Bacon Board. However, I presume now that the Meat Board 
takes in the whole field of meat products, any discussion pertaining to beef, and 
so forth, if the members wish to bring that up, would come within the scope 
of this Board, although it will be speculative rather than a report on any she 
experience. 


The Bacon Board was constituted in December, 1939, as one of the first, 
so far as I am aware, of the wartime agricultural boards, for the purpose of 
carrying out the agreement that had been just consummated with the United 
Kingdom with respect to bacon. Briefly, the paramount responsibility of the 
Board was to carry out the agreement and furnish bacon to the United 
Kingston. Secondly, it was felt the Board should assume, recalling the 
experience of the last war when the reputation of Canadian bacon suffered and 
problems were created during the post-war period, some responsibility, and 
we feel we have that responsibility, to try in so far as compatible with the 
job of getting bacon to Great Britain to maintain the quality and standards for 
Canadian bacon. Thirdly, and probably I should not put it third, we feel we 
have some responsibility to see that producers receive a fair share of the 
returns from bacon, primarily from the standpoint of maintaining confidence 
and maintaining production. Those are the main objectives that the Board have © 
in view in their operations. 


We have been operating for three and a half years. I do not think that 
at this time I should attempt to give you in any detail a statement of our 
problems and our operations. It would take too long. I think that probably 
it would facilitate the work of the committee if I were to try to briefly review 
what I consider the highlights of some of our problems and assume, Mr. Chair- — 
man, that any details that the members of the committee desire will come out 
through the questions and answers which I will try to give you. 


The Board is in the same position as other boards. We are limited in ie 
money we can expend, except for administrative expenses, to the money we get 
from the United Kingdom. There is only one case during our operations to 
date when government funds were appropriate. That was during the summer. 
of 1941 when the contract price was supplemented by a government appropria- 
tion amounting to somewhere between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000, but apart from > 
that expenditure we are limited to the money we realize from the a of bacon 
to the United Kingdom. 


The Board purchases bacon from the packers on a basis f.o.b. Canadian 
seaboard. The price for all packers is the same at seaboard and the net return 
varies according to the cost of getting it to seaboard. We are purchasing from — 
thirty-four different inspected houses. Eighteen of those plants are what you — 
might call independent individual units. Sixteen of them are units of multiple 
houses. The plants are located as follows: six in Alberta, four in Saskatchewan, 
five in Manitoba, thirteen in Ontario, five in Quebec and one in the Maritime 
Provinces, making a total of thirty- four plants. ae 
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‘The contract price from the United Kingdom is a flat price. we-have a flat 


price for all grade A bacon regardless of weight or selection. ‘The contract price 


this year is $21.75 for grade A,.and the price for erade B is $21.15, or 60 cents 


- lower, per one hundred pounds f.o.b. Canadian seaboard. In all our purchases 


from ‘the packers the policy that we have pursued throughout is to maintain 
a differential for quality. That is one of the main objectives of the Board. In 
other words, if a flat price had been paid for all bacon, we are satisfied it would 


very quickly have brought about deterioration in quality. As a result, instead 


of paying $21.75 for all grade A bacon we pay the packers for the various 
grades, weights and selections. In grade A we have fifteen different prices 
ranging from $21.95 for A-1 sizeable, which is top and is higher than the contract 
price, down to a low of $18.25 for the heavy sides of number three selection. 
In our schedule for B grade we have also fifteen prices ranging from $20.95 to 
as low as $17.25 for the heavy B-3 sides. In addition to that we have a schedule 
for hams, gammons, middles and square fores or fore-ends. Our understanding 
with the United Kingdom is that we will try and maintain 85 per cent Wiltshires. 
We have come very close to that although the contract actually calls for only 
75 per cent. We did not want to commit ourselves to anything more than that, 
but we agreed to try to get that up to as near 85 per cent as possible. If any 
of the members are interested in the detailed price schedules they are issued 
regularly and are-available to the members. The following is the price schedule 
now in effect for Wiltshires and export cuts f.o.b. Canadian seaboard. 


B.B.R. 82 

Under authority of Bacon Board regulations P.C, 4076 and amend- 
ments thereto and in accordance with a minute of a meeting held June 
2nd, 1948, the price schedule for Wiltshire sides and cuts as established 
under B.B.R. 68, November 10, 1942, is hereby amended by adding 
price schedules for 80 to 85 pound Wiltshire sides, fore-ends weighting 
from 22 to 25 pounds and hams weighing from 22 to 24 pounds. 

This price schedule becomes effective for product put into cure on 
and after Monday, June 14th. © 


PRICE LIST FOR WILTSHIRE SIDES 
45-55 lb. 55-65 lb. 65-75 lb. 75-80 lb. 80-85 Ib. 


PPuerMepe AR 2 tcllhes a chi eg hunt Bavidian $21.55 $21.95 $21.55 $20.55 $19.05 
MO CNA Be RC CNR PH Mh gS) 21.55 OP15 20.15 18.65 
Beer wale Fis. cae gl chek cae AL hate 20.75 25 20:75 19.75 18.25 
olan eek Siaratd cad scree! Ge avattee te 20.95 PALER AS 20.95 19.95 18.45 
bry AMIENS ON al aaa Seah EAM A AE Be 20.35 DAUR: 20.35 19.35 17.85 
Pacey Me ica eta ghe NRE ol co bat ale 19.75 20.15 19.75 18.75 L225 
PRICE LIST FOR EXPORT CUTS 
Hams, LOL ES Fae. ed leietens $22.80 Rib Backs A-1 & A-2, fede .. $24.90 
1 eT AOA Waid decir es MP Ap 21.85 A-3 10/18 3's 24.10 
‘s AND IM: in SLADE i PBS i Ae Ry TAD: PE PQOE Oia ue ao 
*g AA LP: SRO OM COE ME Ove 20.40 4 * A-3 18/20) 4; 22.85 
Gammons, AS Fa eed Me 22.80 Square Fores 1 Wis Cee LO ONG 17.80 
BOP titi eeerk 21.85 DOL QO ty oe ae ahatae 17.05 
st BUY 2 ne hastens Diao ‘id a Pda ea a AIM RNR ha 16.30 
Middles, A-l & A-2, 22/30 23.30 Tinned? Hams yi, sae Galera kG 28.67 
” A-3 D2/8007 D250 

is A-1 & A-2, ah iae 22.30 Contract. Middles, 22/36 -..... 2340 

y A-3. 30/36 21.50 


The Bacon Board 
Chairman 


I also mentioned that we are trying in so far as possible to maintain the 
standard and quality of our bacon. One of the first things we did was to 
standardize at all packing plants the processing, butchering, baling and the 
method of packaging of export cuts and Wiltshires. We have even gone so far 
now as to standardize the curing. That was brought into effect about two years 
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ago (June 1, 1941). While it has not improved in any way the curing methods _ 


in use by the packers that had long experience in the business, it certainly and 
undoubtedly was beneficial to a number of other plants that have only come 
into the business recently. We were getting regular cable complaints with 
regard to condition on arrival. After putting in our standard cure we went 
for a period of sixteen months without having one complaint with regard to 


cure. Then one particular plant experienced a little trouble due to inefficient — 


help. 


a 


We also maintain an inspection service at Canadian seaboard. During the 


first contract, bacon was inspected on the other side. We had our inspectors 
over there. It was also inspected by the Ministry of Food and test-weighed by 
the Ministry and any claims for shrinkage were sent back from the United 
Kingdom. About the latter part of 1940, due to the difficulty of ‘continuing 
test-weighing in United’ Kingdom ports under bombing conditions, and due to 
the desirability of facilitating unloading and getting these boats turned around 
as quickly as possible, all final inspection and test-weighing was henceforth un- 
dertaken on this side. 

Since that date the bacon is test-weighed on this side and claims for shrink 
based on that. Final inspection also takes place here, both with regard to the 
grading and selection, and with regard to the condition and quality. In the 
case of inspection, where something is found wrong with the workmanship, or 
slightly off-condition, there are tribunals of three men at each port. These men 
are called in, and an assessment is made against the product. That assessment 


is credited to the British Ministry account. In the event that the condition is — 


off so badly that it is considered that it would not reach the United Kingdom in 
edible state, of course the product is rejected and sent back to the packer who 
shipped it. I should like to stress that we continue to hold the packer responsible 
for the grading, the quality and the condition of his product, not only until it 
reaches the Canadian seaboard but until it reaches the United Kingdom and is 
distributed there. If we still get complaints later on from the United Kingdom 
for inherent faults that are not noticeable on inspection at seaboard, those 
claims are assessed back to the packer. 

With respect to our inspection for grading, we undertake to examine 5 per 
cent of the bales. If in that examination we find one side was incorrectly 


graded or incorrectly selected, the inspectors are instructed to open another ten 


bales. If any further incorrect gradings or selections are found, then assessment 


is made against the whole car based on the percentage of incorrect gradings in 


the samples that have been examined. In other words, if the inspectors discover — 
three cases of incorrect grading in fifteen bales, there would be an assessment 


based on the same percentage applied on the whole car. I have already 
described what happens in that inspection. If they found anything wrong 


with respect to the workmanship or condition, the Claims Tribunal is called in — 
and an assessment made against the product and it is assessed back to the- 


acker. 
: One other major item with which we have to deal is the question of storage, 
for two reasons. We are committed to more or less regular and uniform ship- 
ments for the reason that the United Kingdom requires regular shipments to 
maintain their bacon rations. As you know, hogs are not marketed in Canada 
in that way. We have a heavy run in the fall. We are now entering a short 
period and we have to store bacon in a period of heavy hog deliveries to level our 
shipments later on. We also have to store from current operations, depending 


on what shipping space is available. In other words, you cannot carry out a_ 


regular schedule. It has to be adapted to whatever ships are available. 


I should also like to mention, because it has been quite a problem, the , 
question of supplies. Probably the most outstanding example of that is the — 
question of burlap. Normally the usual procedure is to wrap the Wiltshire sides 
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in burlap. As you know, that comes from India. Following the opening of 
hostilities in the Pacific area, supplies were cut off and we had to develop some 


other wrapping. By exploring this and making several experiments, we have 
finally developed a knit cotton wrapper; and like a lot of other things which 
have arisen out of the war, I think we probably have a better wrapper now 
than we had in burlap, which may prove of some post-war advantage. Burlap 
is only one of many other items that come into the processing and manufacturing 
of the product, for which we are dependent upon outside sources, and that have 
become in short position, and the Board has had to interest itself in ways and 
means of maintaining these supplies. 

One other thing I should like to mention is the question of transportation. 
Normally it is quite a problem to transport a perishable product like bacon from, 
we will say, Edmonton across to England. In peace time, when you get regular 
transportation service, however, that is a fairly easy task. Under war con- 
ditions, however, there has to be taken into consideration the uncertainty of 


convoys arriving, the inadequacy of shipping space, and the difficulties that 


have been created on our own railways with the shortage of refrigerator cars, 
considering that we have stepped up our requirements of refrigerator ears about 
75 per cent. Add to this fact that those cars are sometimes unduly held up. 
Normally a car runs from Edmonton to seaboard and is turned around in prob- 
ably seven or eight days. That car is tied up to-day for probably three weeks 
before it is loaded and unloaded. I should like to mention that, due to the 
uncertainty of ships and the difficulties of transportation, it is taking us about 
six weeks to get bacon to the U.K., from the time it comes into the cure to the 
time it gets to the U.K. One week’s put-down, 13,000,000 pounds, acquires about 
250 railway cars in travelling to seaboard and takes about two weeks at an 
absolute minimum to get loaded. Thus we have in a given period as a minimum 
somewhere around 600 cars on the track or in transit. That is a minimum. 
We have run into periods where we have had 77,000,000 pounds of the product 
in cars, held up for three weeks. It is our job to see that this product does not 
perish, does not spoil; because there is no use of having the farmers produce 
the product if we cannot get it over to the U.K. 

I am not going to go into any further details on our operations. I know 


that you gentlemen will have some questions to ask. But there is one broader 


aspect that I should like to mention very briefly to your committee. The 
general objective has been, so far as agriculture is concerned, to not disturb the 
normal economy any more than necessary and still meet war requirements. 
That is not always easy. The hog industry is a fine example. We have increased 
our hog production in Canada to the point where we now have 75 per cent that 
will be a surplus product as soon as the war is over. That implies that we should 
be looking forward to what we are going to do. We have either got to have a 
quality of product that we can export and have an export market, or we will 
have to readjust and reduce our production. For example, hog marketings in 
eastern Canada in 1939 were 2,087,000; in 1942, they were 2,455,000, an increase 
of 16-7 per cent. Our estimate for 19438 is 2,750,000, or if we can attain that 
objective, a 32 per cent increase. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is over 19389?—A. Over 1939. The real problem, though, is in 
western Canada, which has made a wonderful contribution to hog production. 
The marketings in western Canada in 1939 were 1,619,000; in 1942, last year, 
they actually marketed 3,777,000, or an increase of 183 per cent. 

Q. Does that take in the three western provinces?—A. The three prairie 
provinces. | é; 

Q. Not British Columbia?—A. Not British Columbia, no. Our estimate for 
the coming year, if it is attained, is 4,750,000, or 193 per cent over 1939. The 
over-all increase in Canada’‘over 1939 is 3,706,000. Actual marketings in 1942 
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were 6,232,000 or an increase of 68 per cent. If we obtain our objective for 
the coming year of seven and a half million hogs, it will just be approximately 


100 per cent increase over 1939.. That has created some problems for the Board 


in endeavouring to get bacon. For example, even if our domestic production or 
domestic requirements remained stationery—and as a matter of fact they are 
not because we are trying to reduce them—we would still have problems. In 
the pre-war period we were exporting 35 or 40 per cent of all our hogs. In 1940 
we exported 60 per cent. In 1942 we exported 70 per cent of all our hogs; and 
if we obtain our objective this year, it will be 75 per cent. As between east and 
west, for the first four months of this year, 54-9 per cent of all the hogs slaught- 
ered under inspection in eastern Canada were exported. But when you go to 
western Canada, where you have this tremendous increase in hog production, 
where you have a very limited domestic outlet, we have been actually exporting 
88 per cent of all the hogs slaughtered in western Canada. That means we are 
dipping down very close to the bottom of the barrel. We are taking everything 
that is exportable. The only way that we can get any more bacon for the U.K. 


is to get more hogs into the packing plants that are suitable for export. We are , 
taking every pound, even down to some classes of export product that we did | 


not think should be exported. All the packers have left for domestic require- 
ments is the. residual quantities of extra heavies, sows, and those that are 
mutilated or bruised and so forth. I think you men will appreciate that when 
it is a fact that we are taking 88 per cent of all the hogs produced in western 
Canada, we are certainly getting down to the bottom of the barrel. 

One other thought. The Board a year ago went out and we supported an 
appeal for heavier hogs. We have achieved some results in that respect but 
we realized when we did that we did it with our eyes open, that we probably 
were jeopardizing the quality of Canadian bacon. We have accomplished 
something in the way of getting more product due to the increase in average 
weights. In 1941 the average weight ran from 152 to 153 pound; in 1942 they 
were up to 157 and 159 pound; and at the present time for the first four months 
of 1943, the average is running from 162 to 164 pound per carcass, or about 
ten pounds more than in 194t. That extra ten pounds on an estimated seven 
and a half million hogs is 75,000,000 pounds of additional bacon which is some- 


thing worthwhile in the way of a contribution. On the other hand, it has had — 


a very serious effect on the average quality of our Canadian bacon. I think 
that our grading figures would indicate that. Our A-1 sizable—that is A-grade, 
No. 1 selection, 55 to 65 pounds—is the objective that we should work to.’ 
In 1940, 59-8 per cent of all our export bacon was A-1 sizable. In 1943, this 
year to date, we are down to 43-6 per cent. Or put it in another way—forget 
quality altogether and just take the question of weight. Of the weights between 


55 and 65 pounds, in 1940 approximately 66 per cent of all our bacon was sizable. - 


For the four months of this year to date we are down to 48-3 per cent. We have 
accomplished this with respect to the under sizable—that is, in the light weights 
—which are equally undesirable. In 1940 we had 17-1 per cent. That has been 
reduced to 2-7 per cent. But on the heavy end, we had 16-9 per cent over 
sizable. For the first four months of this year to date, 49 per cent of all the 
bacon we are exporting is over sizable weights. For that reason we feel that 
we have gone further than we should have gone as far as looking forward to 
the future is concerned, and therefore we would not be justified in further 
increasing the weights of hogs. There is one other point. It may not be considered 
a valid reason, but there is one other reason which I think is important and it 
is this. The United Kingdom specified in their agreement that they wanted 


pre-war quality. They did that for this reason. They wanted the highest ~ 


ossible nutritional value. They wanted lean bacon. The heavier hogs are 


invariably fatter; that is inevitable. In other words, if you increase the weight 
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of your hogs you inevitably increase the percentage of fat. And what the 
housewife in England today is looking for is lean bacon. In peacetime she 


' preferred lean bacon. In wartime it is a necessity, because when she presents 


a ration coupon for four ounces of bacon a week she does not want four ounces 
of fat, she wants at least a reasonable portion of nutritive protein in that 
ration. And for that reason, from the Ministry of Food’s standpoint, that is 
from the standpoint of supplies for the United Kingdom, if they want fat 
and they do need fats it can be sent in the form of lard or secured as 
vegetable oils and things of that kind if necessary. Thus we have an obliga- 
tion from the standpoint of war to try to maintain a reasonable standard of 
quality for our bacon. 
-. . Now, one word about our present contracts. We have committed our- 
selves this year to 675,000,000 pounds; that is 13,000,000 pounds a week. Now, 
we did not start purchasing on this contract until about the 21st of November 
of last year which did not give us much of an opportunity to create a stock 
pile in storage out of last fall’s marketings. We therefore realized that we 
were not going to be able to maintain the 13,000,000 pounds a week during 
the spring and during the summer when our hog marketings were light, so we went 
to the United Kingdom and asked them the minimum they could get along with 
up until next fall, say until up to the end of September, when we think we will 
have lots of -bacon for them. They said that while it would jeopardize their 
stock position and leave it below what they would like to have to be in a 
comfortable position, if we could maintain shipments of 12,000,000 pounds 
they would be satisfied. So we have morally obligated outselves more or less 
and that is the minimum that is required to maintain the ration. If we fall 
down on that, the only alternative is for them to reduce the ration from four 
ounces to three ounces. Our progress to date is as follows: we have purchased 
up to the week ending June 19, 368,614,000 pounds, or an average of 11,890,000 
—very close to 12,000,000 pounds per week, which is very satisfactory progress. 
Now, if during the next two months and a half we experience the normally 
lighter hog marketings we would feel very happy 1f we were able to maintain 
this schedule of 12,000,000 pounds a week up until the end of September. If . 
we are able to do that for the next twelve weeks up to the week ending September 
11th, our total purchases up to the end of September will have to be 123,000,000 
pounds, that is just about 10,000,000 pounds a week. But another way I can 
put that up so that you can understand what it means; during the same period 
last year we only got 67,000,000 pounds. In other words, we have got to get 
another 56,000,000 pounds over and above what we got last year, or 4,500,000 
pounds a week more than we got last year; and that will probably indicate to 
you the reason for our anxiety in trying to divert as many hogs as possible to 
packing plants where we can make use of them so that during this period we can 
maintain this export volume. 


By Mr. Matthews: 


Q. How many hogs is that approximately?—A. To secure 10,000,000 pounds 
of bacon weekly, assuming 120 pounds of Wiltshire per carcass, requires about 
83,000 hogs per week. To maintain shipments at the rate of 13,000,000 pounds 
requires about 108,000 hogs per week. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Could you tell us what your marketings were last year during that 
period?—A. Around 90,000 per week on the average. However, there are some 
encouraging factors during the past eight weeks or so. Hog marketings have 


_ been running about 10 to 15 per cent over last year, and due to the fact that 
we cut down the quantity that may be sold in the domestic markets; we actually 
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have secured in the last eight weeks 20,000,000 pounds more export bacon than 
in the same period a year ago; so the case is not entirely hopeless. 


I would just like to make two further observations: one is on the contribu- 
tion we are making to food supplies in the United Kingdom in so far as meat is 
concerned. Before the war we supplied about 20 per cent of the United 
Kingdom’s requirements of bacon, and the other 80 per cent came from contin- 
ental countries supplemented by home supplies. Their total requirements under 
war conditions have been seriously curtailed and their home requirements to 
date are now set at 800,000,000 pounds a year; that includes their requirements 
not only for their own armed. forces but for the Canadian forces and all the 
troops in England and the civilian population. We have undertaken to supply 
675,000,000 pounds or 85 per cent. That will indicate the extent to which the 
United Kingdom is dependent on Canada. The balance of that is allocated to 
the United States; and through the difficulties that they are meeting there with 
respect to supplying other theatres of war it is very doubtful whether or not 
even the United States will be able to meet their commitments. In other words, 
there is no other place so far as I know that the United Kingdom can look, 


should we fall short in our bacon contract, to supplement their requirements — 


from some other source. 

-Q. The production of bacon in the United Kingdom is practically negligible, 
is it not?—-A. In so far as home supplies are concerned, it is negligible for two 
reasons; one, livestock production has been drastically curtailed because of the 
feed shortage; secondly, any hogs they are producing are being put into fresh 
meat market; and therefore they are dependent on us for bacon. They may be 
at times curing small quantities of bacon, but as far as the broad general picture 
is concerned, virtually all their hog production, and ‘as I say, it has been 
drastically reduced in wartime, is going largely into the fresh meat supply and 
practically none of it 1s going into bacon. 

I am not sure whether I have given you our contracts to date or not. 
During the first contract we shipped approximately 331,000,000 pounds and the 
price was $18.01. These prices are all 100 pounds Canadian seaboard; this is 
the British buying unit. During the second contract we shipped 425,617,000 
pounds; and price at the opening of the contract was $15.82. Later, I think 
about the Ist of May, they increased that price by 5 shillings to $16.82; and 
it was during that period or subsequent to that that the Canadian government 


_ war appropriation of between 2 and 8 million dollars made possible further 


increases in price. I think I have the figures here—yes: during 1940-41 they 


raised the price to 85 shillings, or $16.82 on May 1st—then subsequently the - 


Dominion government raised the price by an increase of 75 cents per hundred 
weight on June 2nd; 75 cents more on June 24th; and finally $1 on July 2nd 
again are for A grade Wiltshires. Now then the total; when the present contract 
is completed we will have shipped over two billion pounds of Wiltshire bacon to 
the United Kingdom since the outset of the war at an estimated value of around 


$396,500,000. In addition to that we will have shipped approximately 40,000,000. 


pounds of pork offals—kidneys, liver and tongue, mostly livers, having a total 
value of $4,300,000. We will have shipped 12,000,000 pounds of canned pork at 
an estimated value of $3,500,000; and 1,000,000 bundles of hog casings of a value 
~ of approximately $1,000,000; a total overall value of pork products of all kinds 
of $406,000,000—that will be as of the completion of our present contract. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I think that is about all the information I have 


to give the committee in the form of a statement. I admit quite frankly that — 


I have not gone into the details, not because I did not wish to go into them or 


give you full information, but I think it would probably facilitate the work of | 
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the committee if further information was brought out through questions and 


answers. 
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The CuarmrMAN: Before we leave that, Mr. Pearsall, I see you have a 
statement giving in tabulated form some of the information which you have 
been placing before the committee. I think that should be read into our record, 


-. or placed in our record, so that we will have it all together in one picture. Is 


the committee agreeable that that should be done? 
Some Hon. Mrmmpmrs: Agreed. 


SHIPMENTS OF BACON AND OTHER PORK PRODUCTS FROM CANADA TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM UNDER FOUR BACON AGREEMENTS 


Ist contract | 2nd contract | 3rd contract | 4th contract | World War II 


Product 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-431 to date 
: Wiltshire bacon............ Lb.| 331,481,636) 425,617,941} 600,013,007} 675,000,000) 2,032, 112, 584 
BMC CUR Si. ober uts 25 Ne $ 60, 860, 000? 68,918,977; 118,811,286} 147,000,000} 396,590, 263 
Pork ofiale sys. eu... Lb. 2,300, 098 12, 689, 924 10, 646, 923 14, 000, 0005 39, 636, 945 
$ . 234,378 1, 286, 750 1,123, 452 1, 665, 000 4,309, 580 
@anned pork... 5) 0 088 BN 628 Je Salle all SURO St Ee DN Poe gage 6,007, 536 7, 000, 0008 13, 007, 536 
PFs ag Ri We sia Ne Reta Ra Ba RE eH 1, 645, 545 2, 000, 000%. 3, 645, 545 
AR GL ee ive re shes ols Ane aste ene To ea ad cD PR) 5 Gat OMe pent ECAC AS UP Ua 4,411,904 
aed EOF ae a a POV OMA Oe or me a UU Wn dere etal 375, 012 
PPO SU FOIE Ss) Miss Lats ek LSS han ene ety Like iets wee ray woes s8 452, 808 500, 0004 952, 808 
PMC Ge ew co SHCA Se tie) Ee RARE Se Ap 568, 066 625, 0004 1, 193, 066 
Total Value $61,094,378) $71,580,739] $122,148,349) $151,290,000} $405,113, 466 


1 Figures for 1942-43 represent estimated volume and values on bases of contracts. 
2 Kstimated. 

3 Hstimated—no specified quantities. 

4 Negotiations incomplete. 

5 Includes only livers and kidneys—negotiations for tongues incomplete. 


A COMPARISON OF FOUR BACON AGREEMENTS 


First Second Third Fourth 
Agreement Agreement Agreement Agreement 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
Term of Agreement: eee Fg ee Nov. 1, 1939 Nov. 1, 1940 Oct. 12, 1941 | Dec. 21, 1942 
SARIS AU cele Oct. 31, 1940 Oct. 11, 1941 Dec. 21, 1942 Dec. 26, 1943 
Date Agreement eee 
PUMOUNCOM HS Chk, Me) aise chet eK Dec. 4, 1939 Nov. 14, 1940 | Aug. 28, 1941 } Oct. 2, 1942 
Quantity contracted for— 
Total, mill. Ib. 291-0 425-6 600-0 675-0 


Weekly, mill. lb. 5-6 8-2 11-5 13-0 
Percentage of Wiltshire 
sides specified percents ce 65 75 75 fo 
Price per 112 lb. A Grade 
Wiltshires, : 
shillings 90/8 ‘ 80! j 100 110 


F.A.S. Canadian seaboard 
Price per 100 lb. A Grade 
Wiltshires, . 
F.A.S. Canadian seaboard ........ $ 18-01 15-821 19-77 21°75 
Actual quantity of bacon shipped 
ML be 331-0 425-8 600-0 * 


Inspected slaughterings— 


Total, 000 head 4,770 6,190 6,417 * 
Ave. per week, 

OOO Mead sx hey ee 92 119 123 + 

Hogs required for export— 

Total No. hogs 

GOR) MICRA hindi os 2,500 3, 700 5, 200 5,625 
Ave. per week 

000 head ee o. 48 71 100 108 


* Not yet available. 
1 Raised to 85 shillings or $16.82 on May 1, 1941; during the 1940-41 agreement the Dominion Govern- 
ment raised the price paid to packers, by 75 cts. ewt. June 2, 75 cts. on June 24, and $1.00 on July 28. 
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The Wirness: There is one point that the chairman mentioned to me at 
the outset that I should have covered, and that is as to the members of our 
board. Our board is comprised of four members, they are the same members 
as for what was formerly known as the Bacon Board: Mr. J. G. Taggart as 
chairman; then there is Mr. L. C. McOuat, agricultural agent for the C.P.R.;- 
Mr. 8. E. Todd, secretary of the industrial development council of the meat 
packers; and Mr. Adrian Morin, Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the province 
of Quebec. In addition to the Board we have an advisory committee which 
is made up as follows:— 


Mr. G. H. Wilson—I think his address is Charing Cross, near 
Chatham, Ontario, a farmer; 
Mr. John Harrold of Hirao note he is a farmer; 
Mr. W. J. Reid, for the maritime provinces—I am not quite sure of 
Mr. Reid’s present status, he was at one time employed by the provincial 
government, but I think he is now operating on his own; 
Mr. Fred Downing—and I believe he is manager of the Western 
Livestock Cooperative in Winnipeg; 
Mr. J. Bisson—of Montreal, manager of the eastern section of ihe 
cooperative; 
Together with the following three packer representatives :— 
Mr. John Tapley of Swift Canadian Co.; 
Mr. K. N. M. Morrison—he is the manager of the cooperative pack- 
ing plant at Barrie; 
Mr. John Burns, of Burns and Company. 
They constitute the members of the advisory committee. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


- Q. How many of these represent producers?—A. Well, Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Harrold I know definitely are farmers, and, as I said, I am not sure of 
Mr. Reid’s present status; he was with the provincial government but I under- 
stand that he is now operating a farm of his own. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. How often does the board meet with the advisory committee?—A. Not 
at any regular intervals. I think we have had seven or eight joint meetings 
since they were appointed. 

Q. And, do you take any of their recommendations?—A. Very definitely: 
—they are of considerable assistance to the board. For example, when we 
had to decide on policy in regard to increases in the weight of hogs; the pro- 
ducers’ views on that was very worthwhile; and certainly very helpful in 
this regard. Then they come in on other board discussions with respect to 
operating problems, and they can then go back to their respective communities 
and have some knowledge of what we are doing. Of course I admit that on 
our day to day operations it is pretty nearly impossible to keep the members 
of the committee advised, because we have to make day-to-day decisions, and 
in so far as these immediate operations are concerned, they are not advised. 
But as far as broad policy is concerned they definitely are consulted and we 
try to keep them advised. 


By Mr. Farr: 


Q. On the Meat Board itself you have no representative of the producer, 
have you?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Aylesworth: 

Q. These three farmers that you spoke of are producing hogs themselves, 
are they?—A. Mr. Harry Wilson is one of the largest hog producers in his 
area; I do not know how to appraise Mr. Harrold, but he raises a considerable 
number of hogs, whether he is.a big hog raiser as Alberta producers go, I do 
not know; but I know he is quite a hog raiser. 


: By Mr. Cruickshank: 
Q. How are they appointed?—A. By order in council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister. 
Mr. Farr: Who recommends them to the Minister? 


By Mr. Aylesworth: 
Q. No one from Ontario?—A. Mr. Harry Wilson. 
Mr. MatrHews: Mr. Douglas can give you the background of Mr. Reid. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we know who these gentlemen are in a general 
way. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. How many hogs would 2,000,000,000 lb. of bacon repreeente Ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 hogs. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was asking Mr. Pearsall if he could give us an estimate 
of the number of hogs it would take to fulfil those four contracts which he 
has mentioned and he gave me a rough estimate of 17,000,000. 

Mr. Prertey: Would you speak a little louder, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMAN: I said I asked Mr. Pearsall if he could give an estimate 
of the number of hogs that were required to fulfil these contracts to the British 
government and he estimated it would take 17,000,000 hogs. 

Mr. Goitpine: For the 2,000,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. Peruey: In the three years? 


The CHaAiRMAN: In the four years up to the end of the present contract. 
I thought perhaps it would be an interesting thing to have ees along with 
the poundage and dollar value. 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 


Q. Up to date?—A. When we complete this present contract, which will be 
the end of this year. 


By ‘Mr. Fair: 
Q. I wonder if Mr. Pearsall can give us the number of hogs raised in each 
province from 1942 and the percentage in each grade?—A. 1942? 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to ask Mr. Pearsall a similar question; per- 
haps we can get that set out a little later on. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. How many representatives of the packers are there on the Board?— 
A. On the Board itself? Mr. 8. E. Todd is the secretary of the Industrial 
Development Council of the Canadian Meat Packers, which is an organization 
of the packers themselves. 

Q. You said there were three packers?—A. That was on the advisory 
committee. 

Q. On the main Board itself?—A. The main Board is made up of the 
Hon. Mr. Taggart, Mr. McOuat, agricultural agent of the C.P.R., Mr. S. E. 
Todd, who is the secretary of the Industrial Development Council of the Cana- 
dian Meat Packers, and Mr. A. D. Morin, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for 
Quebec, and myself, as secretary-manager. 
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By Mr. Fair: 


Q. I wonder why they did not find a ane on that Board for a represen 
tive of the producers. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are several representatives of producers on the — 


advisory board. This is the administrative board that Mr. Pearsall is dealing 
with now. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Could not the producers be included in that?—A. I think I oat answer 
that question. There are two views that you can take; one is that after all this 
Board is only an operating board, it 1s not a policy-determining board; but the 
essential factor is that when this Board was appointed in 1939 it was extremely 
difficult to know whether you could select a producer representative who belonged 
to an organization representing the hog producers in this country, that is the 
commercial hog producers. 

Q. Is there not a swine producers’ association?—A. That is a pure-bred 


organization and I doubt very much if the hog producers in this country would > 


say that the swine producers’ association adequately represented them, at least 
that is the view they have expressed to me. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Do you think the Canadian Federation of Agriculture could not have 
furnished you with a representative?—A. I think their position in 1939 was a 
little different to what it 1s now. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Was the Canadian Federation of Agriculture not organized at that time? 
A. I think certainly there was a Canadian Federation at that time the same as 


to-day. 
By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Do you happen to know if they were consulted?—A. The ily way I 


can answer that question is—not to my knowledge. 

The CHarrMAN: You are talking about producer representation. The prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan has come forward with one of the biggest proportional 
‘increases in production of any part of Canada, and selected as chairman of the 
Board was the Minister of Agriculture of that province who, I think, should be 
recognized as representing all interests. 


Mr. Evans: Mr. Taggart is a practical farmer as well as a scientific man; a 


I cannot see why he cannot adequately represent agriculture from the producers’ 
standpoint. If he cannot, I do not see who can do it. 


The Cuairman: That is not Mr, Pearsall’s affair; that is the responsibility — 


of the Lets through the Minister of Apriculture. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Did I understand three packers were represented on the advisory board? © 


—A. Yes. 

Q. And three producers?—A. Well, there are really five producers, and three 
packers, I want to have this noted, that one of these packers is, in my opinion, 
something more than a packer representative: he is also the manager of the 
co-operative packing plant at Barrie which represents probably as good an 
organized group of farmers as you can have. So there are three farmers’ repre- 
sentatives, and those two trade representatives representing co-operative ee as 
ing organizations, namely Mr. Downing and Mr. Bisson. 
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18 Mr. Gelding 


| Q. Mr. Pearsall, I wonder if you could tell us now if you have any com- 
_ parable figures of packing plants, as to their actual cost of production and 
servicing the production, the actual cost of processing. What I mean is this: 
‘you may have plants that are very efficiently operated and you may have 
plants that perhaps are not as efficiently operated. Have you any knowledge 
of the processing cost?—A. Not definitely; that is a difficult question to 
- answer, sir. Take a packing plant in Toronto; to-day hogs are worth shall we 
) say, $16.75 in Toronto dressed. A farmer ten miles out of Stratford, if he 
had to send his hogs to Toronto could probably get $16.25. It costs about 50 
cents to get them to Toronto. Now, you have a packing plant at Stratford. 
Their operating costs are probably greater than that of the packing plant in 
Toronto because of less volume. On the other hand, theoretically, they should 
pay the same price for export bacon as Toronto, as the freight. rate to sea- 
board is the same; yet they can probably buy hogs at $16.50 and although 
their operating costs may be greater the farmer benefits to this exent, that he 
‘their operating costs may be greater the farmer benefits to this extent, that he 
_would have to take the Toronto price. So I do not think I can give you any 
figures that would mean anything on operating costs. I can do this: we have 
some figures compiled and some facts we know. This figure is based on the 
average dressed cost of hogs in Toronto last week, and it was $16.80. A B-1 
hog, weighing 175 pounds, at $16.80 would work out this way: the packer 
would pay $28.56 for it. The farmer would get that less whatever it cost him 
to get it to the market. That 175 pound hog would produce 132 pounds of 
Wiltshire bacon for which the price at seaboard would be $21.55 for 100 pounds, 
or a total value at seaboard of $28.45. In other words the packer actually 
pays more for the hog than he got for the value of the total export product 
at seaboard. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. But he got all of the offals in addition?—A. I shall come to that. There 
is one other factor we know. It costs him approximately 48 cents to get the 
product down to seaboard because the freight rate is 354 cents. a hundred 
pounds. The net value of the exportable part of the carcass would be $27.97 
at the packing plant. So the packer had a loss of 59 cents. Now he has in 
addition the value of his cutting credits; that is the head trimmings, the 
_ backbone, the liver, and so forth. They all have a set value given to them as 
indicated in a Bacon Board bulletin. The values of those constantly vary. 
The value of offal and the cutting credits would be higher at Toronto than at 
Winnipeg or Stratford. The best estimate of what they are worth to-day is 
somewhere between $1.95 and $2.05. On the other hand, you have to make - 
certain deductions, for in all these figures there is no cost for the killing 
or operating charges or anything like that. 
Q. That would not be the value if you went to the butcher shop to buy it. 
—A. No, it is quite true that would not be the retail value, that is the whole- 
sale value going out of the packing plant. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. What was that first figure, $27?—A. $28.45 at seaboard less freight. 

Q. What would that be?—A. $27.97. 

Q. And the packer got $1.45, he got $28.56 for the hogs—A. He got $28.56 
for the hogs, actually at the plant $27.97, which shows a loss of 59 cents on 

that export operation. 

Q. Then he has the offal—A. Then he has the cutting and killing credits; 
that is the value of the heart, the kidneys and blood and everything else. 
, 84019—2 


2 
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$2.05. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. What is the cost of the operating expenses on the hogs, do you know 
that?—A. I do not know, it varies tremendously between packing Paar 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 


Q. The packer has $1.30 and he has to take the killing out of that?—A. 
He has to add on his cost of killing and he has to add to that the cost of 
processing and baling these Wiltshires. 


Q. Roughly he would get $1. If the packer can make anything out of 
that he ought to get the O.B.E. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Can you give me anything in the way of a comparison of the profits | 
that the packer would have on a minimum weight hog and a maximum weight 


hog?. May I say there has been some argument to the effect that the farmer 
should be allowed to produce a heavier weight hog because from the stand- 
point of the farmer the last 25 pounds are cheaper to put on than the others, 
especially with the hogs in the pen. 

The CHainman: You will have to speak louder. 

Mr. Preriey: I thought I was speaking pretty loudly. 

The Wirness: The only way I can answer that question is this, that I 
have already put on the record the prices that we are paying. For example, 
we are paying $21.95 for top grade Wiltshire; if the hog is a heavy hog there 
will be $2.50 per hundred pounds off anyway. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Off the heavy hog?—A. That is, we are paying for the heavy Wilt- 
shires $2.50 per cwt. less than we do for a sizable Wiltshire. 


Q. You do not make the same grade of bacon, so to speak, out of the light 


hog as you do from a heavy hog, or do you make so much Wiltshire bacon out 
of every hog?—_A. No, you must understand that as far as Wiltshire bacon is 
eoncerned it is practically the whole hog. When we speak of bacon for export 
you are taking virtually the whole hog. 


@. Coming down on the train were two or three representatives of the 
packers. I had a little conference with them and they had samples of bacon 
there. They told me they could make practically the same grade of bacon 
out of any weight of hog, that is, out of a 250 pound hog they could take so 
much of this premium bacon?—A. Were they talking about export or domestic 
bacon? 


Q. I think for export.—A. They certainly cannot do that in so far as export | 


is concerned. They might possibly change the weight of the hog by one or two 
pounds but certainly not any more than that because export Wiltshire is the 
whole hog with its head cut off, feet cut off and the backbone removed. That 
operation is done under inspection. We prescribe how it shall be done. We 
have a book “Canadian Standards for the Preparation of Wiltshire Sides and 
Cuts.” That sets forth all the details and if any members of the committee 
are interested in the technical end of it I would be pleased to supply enough 


copies of that to go around, but you certainly cannot take a heavy hog and | 


make an export Wiltshire out of it. 


Q. What do you estimate that to be?—A. Somewhere between $1.95 and. 


| 


s 


Q. How He tage the next grade of bacon below that?—A. The same thing ¥ 


applies. 
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By Mr. Aylesworth: 

Q. Does a B-1 carcass make as good Wiltshire side as hie A grade?— 
A. The main difference between the A and B is as far as selection is concerned. 
When I am talking of selection, I mean the percentage of fat. A B-1 carcass 
would be the same as A grade as far as the amount of back fat is concerned. 
Whether it is A or B carcass would depend on probably three of four things, 
first of all the type of hog. If the hog had a heavy shoulder it would go 
into B. It would not go into A. . 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: 

@. On a 250 pound hog you can get No. 1 becon but you cannot get the 
percentage on a 250 pound hog that you can on a 200 pound hog. You will 
get some first class bacon, will you not?—A. No, because for export the whole 
hog is taken. 

Q. I know, but you could separate it and get part of that 250 pound hog 
that would be No. 1, but the percentage of No. 1 bacon in a 250 pound hog 
would not be as high as in a 200 pound hog?—-A. Do you mean a certain cut 
hike a ham? 

@. You can get some premium No. 1 bacon in a 250 pound hog that would 
be just as good and the same grade as in a 200 pound hog but not as high 
percentage?—-A. If you are talking about the domestic market, yes, but as far 
as the export market, no. As far as the domestic market is concerned we are 
not interested in the grade of it at all. It is quite possible they can take a 
heavy belly and make what they call a No. 1 premium belly out of it for 
the domestic market. 

q. But in the whole 250 pound hog there are some parts of that which, if 
they were cut out, would be just the same as in the 200 pound hog?—A. In 
the domestic market, but not for export. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Could not the English butchers do the same fae of our bacon after : 
it arrives in Britain as our people do here?—A. No, it is processed and handled 
in an entirely different way. A Wiltshire side is a hog just split down the 
centre with all the rind and the fat and everything. The head is removed and 
‘the backbone removed. They call the whole hog bacon. When we speak of 
bacon here we generally refer to breakfast bacon, which is the belly cut, or 
trimmed loin which is back bacon. 

Q. What I am getting at is before this bacon is put on the British market 
could not the British people themselves trim that bacon so that first class 
bacon would go on the market?—A. No, they do not. That is why it is 
essential that we should have our bacon not too fat because the British house- 
keeper buys that exactly the way it is. If you go to buy a rasher of bacon you 
take a slice off, rind, fat and everything. It is not trimmed in any way. That 
has always been the practice in the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 

@. The reason is because they are accustomed to that class?—A. That is 
the way it has always been done. 

@. Because they are accustomed to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. In times like these could they not get accustomed to a little bit more 
fat?—A. I cannot answer that question. They probably have. There is no 
question about it they have eaten a lot more fat because we are shipping fatter 
bacon. 

Q. We were told in the house by the minister, if I remember correctly— 
and I can see the reason of it—that we wanted to maintain our grades for after 
the war purposes?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Cardiff: 

Q. How many grades are accepted by the United Kingdom in this contract? 
—A. Our contract calls for A and B. 

Q. Just two grades?—A. Just two grades, and they do not cutterentinga 


between selection or weight at all. They will take them from 45 pounds to 80 
pounds. That ie be from hogs—I am just taking a guess—about 170 to 


240 ponds. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. Why do you have fourteen or fifteen grades here?—A. That is the 
normal peacetime practice. As I tried to state at the outset if we had paid a 
flat price for all qualities and all weights we would do away absolutely with 
all the work we have done in the past twenty years. In other words, the quality 
of our bacon would deteriorate very quickly. | 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. You stated that you sell to Great Britain two grades’ A and B, but you — 


yourself buy from the packers fifteen grades of A and fifteen orades of Br— 
a Right. 

QO. ‘What is the loss or gain to the Board in this process?—A. That has 
varied. We have tried to estimate it. I have not the exact figures shown on 
the financial statements, but during each contract we have created some surplus 
after deducting our cost for storage, and so forth. 

Q. What was that amount in the 1942 contract?—A. I cannot tell you 
the exact figure. I should hardly put this on the record because I have not got 
the figures but I think it was about $1,300,000. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 


Q. The reason the Board follows that practice is to try to keep the grade ~ 


up?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What is done with that surplus?—A. What happened with respect a 


that particular surplus was that last fall our contract with the United King- 


dom expired about the end of September, but at this time we still had some 


70,000,000 or 80,000,000 pounds of product remaining to buy on our old contract. 
In our new contract as announced we had an increase of 10 shillings or from 


$19.77 to $21.75 per 100 lb. As soon as the contract was completed and we — 
knew that the new price had a 10 shilling increase we increased the price by © 


10 shillings immediately and the farmer benefited all during the fall. In 
other words, they had this year’s contract price from October 1 whereas if we 


had not had any reserve the lower prices would have continued in effect until 
we completed the purchases around the 21st of November. 


Q. Could you put on record what that meant to the farmer during that 
period so that we would have it?—A. About the only way I could put that on 


record—and I have not got it here—would be to take the hog prices that were 
in effect, we will say, at Toronto and Winnipeg prior to that and what they 
were after to show the extent the farmers benefited. 

Q. You stated that you purchased bacon during 1942 from twenty some 
firms?—A. Thirty-four firms. 

Q. Could you give us the names of those firms and the amount purchased 


from each of them and put it on the record so we will have that?—A. I cana | 


give you— 


Q. During the 1942 contract?—A. I cannot do that to-day. I can get the 


information for the committee though. 
Q. Yes, if you would. 
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By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. You only have one in the Maritimes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why is that?—A. Essentially two reasons; one, there are only two 
inspected firms down there; secondly, the Maritime Provinces as a whole are 
a deficit hog producing area. As a matter of fact, one firm in the Maritimes 
has shipped very little bacon. It has only been occasionally when there has 
been a surplus that they ever exported. 

@. What are the names of the two firms?—A. Swift Canadian at Moncton 
and Davis and Fraser at Charlottetown. 

@. What about Davis and Fraser at Halifax and Slipp nei Flewelling at 
St. John?—A. No. Those I have mentioned are the only two plants under 
federal inspection. We are limited to purchasing from federally inspected plants, 
because we cannot export otherwise. 

Q. What about Davis and Fraser at Charlottetown?—A. We would be 
quite prepared to buy from them any time they wish to offer us any product. 

By Mr. Rickard: 

@. Do the packers go by the standards you set absolutely?—A. Yes. 

@. The reason I asked that is this. If a hog is one pound or two pounds over 
_the weight or under the weight, the farmer gets docked for that.—A. Yes. ' 

q. Does that bacon all go into the same grade? The argument is, of 
course, that the bacon all goes into the same grade—A. The two grades. For 
instance, I illustrated that we have fifteen different grades and selections. 
There are only about four or five grades which they do buy from the farmer. 
You cannot perfectly synchronize carcass grading and export grading. But 
on the question of weight, there is a certain amount of latitude in our carcass 
grading. For instance, in A-grade hogs we will take weights from 140 pounds 
— to 170 pounds. 

Q. What about it if a hog is 171 or 173 pounds?—A. A hog, to get into the 
sizable grade, would have to weigh somewhere between 142 and not more than 
167 pounds. In other words, there already has been some latitude. A hog 
that 1s 172 pounds is five pounds over-weight for a sizable Wiltshire, not just 
over-weight by one pound. 

Q. Not according to the standards you allow the packer.—A. As far as 
we are concerned, we do not care what the packer bought them from the farmer 
as. He has got to put them into the Wiltshire grade so that it qualifies then. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Would he be able to buy a hog at 173 pounds, say, and give the farmer 
a deduction and then in killing cut that extra pound off and sell it to you as 
grade-A?—A. He might cut half a pound off. You could not cut two pounds off. 

Q. You could not cut two pounds off?—A. No. I am not going to say 
he could not cut half a pound off. 

Q. It would be fair to say that he could cut half a pound off?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Or a pound or two pounds or maybe up to five pounds?—A. Very 
definitely no. The only place he could cut five pounds would either be off the 
belly or off the neck. 


By Mr. Farr: 
Q. You could take a good slice off the neck?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In the end, what market is there for this at the present time? Is it the 
export market or the domestic market? That pig, if it did not come up to that 
grade, would go on the domestic market. I mean to say, if it was not fit for some 
export grade—A. Yes, the domestic market. 
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Q. It goes on the domestic market?—A. Yes. Only we limit the quantity 
you can put on the export market. 

Q. You are not going to put definitely off-grade hogs in your export market? 
—A. When you get to that point where we are taking 88 hogs out of every 100: 
hogs in western Canada, we are taking practically everything exportable. 


By Mr. Aylesworth: 
Q. You are even taking heavies?—A. Taking heavies, taking extra heavies. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Of the 17,000,000 hogs, could you give us a breakdown of the amount 
from each province?7—A. What is that? 

Q. You said there were 17,000,000 hogs required. Could you give us a 
breakdown of the number from ‘each province?—-A. From which? 

Q. I understand the: chairman said you were going to get that? 


Mr. CruicksHANK: He said he was going to get it. 


By Mr. Golding: . 
Q. You have in every packing plant your own graders to grade the hogs 
on the rail?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are there really to protect the producer?—A. That 1 is their primary 
responsibility. 
Q. They are paid by whom?—A. Paid by the dominion government. 


By the Charman: 

Q. I was going to ask a question which some gentleman over here started 
to ask a little while ago, and just follow it up. The question I have in mind 
has to do with our standards and the maintenance of the quality of our hogs 
as reflected in the gradings. You have mentioned that you are taking now in 
this contract out-of-weight hogs which may mean that the grading records are 
not as complete as they should be in that regard. What I am getting at is this. 
I noticed a few days ago in a return that I saw where the percentage of A-grade 
hogs in Ontario was much higher than it was in the western provinces. What 
I am coming at is this. Are the grades of our local hogs in western Canada or 
in all Canada standing up or have they declined in quality since this increased 
production developed? , 

Mr. Gouprna: Increased weight. 


The Wrirness: They have declined. I think this increased weight has 
seriously affected the quality of our hogs. In Alberta in 1941, 30-5 per cent of 
all the hogs graded were A-grade. In 1942 that was down to 25:8 per cent. 
I am satisfied myself there is only one answer to that and that is the increased 
weight, because there is a bigger increase in the average weight of hogs in 
Alberta than anywhere else in Canada. 


By Mr. Fair: 
©. Could you give the grade for Ontario?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Perutey: And Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


The Wirnesss: Saskatchewan, for 1941, 29-2 per cent. You will note there is 
not the same decline in Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Would you give us the grade?—A. That is A-grade: 1941, 29-2 per cent. 
In 1942, 28-7 per cent. In Manitoba, virtually the same: 1941, 25-4 per hiissh , 
and in 1942, 25°3 per cent. 
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By the Chariman: 
Q. On the matter of Manitoba hogs, is that for hogs originating in Manitoba 
or would those be some from outside of the province?—A. Those are hogs 


originating in Manitoba. 


Q. I think this would be an interesting statement to have included in the 
record. What does the committee think with respect to that? 


Mr. Gotpine: Have you got the province of Ontario there? 
Mr. Preritny: Saskatchewan stood up pretty well. 
The Witness: For the province of Ontario in 1941 it was 35-1; and in 


1942, 35-8 per cent. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. On that point there, is there any explanation of why Ontario hogs should 
be grading higher than hogs in the western provinces?—A. Yes. I have not: 
got the figures here because I have not carried that through, but I think you will 
find the explanation of that definitely if you will look: at the grading of Alberta 
hogs. You will find that there has been a very substantial increase in the 
percentage of B-3 and heavy hogs. In other words, they have moved out of A-1 
into these heavier grades and you will find the same thing happening to the 
same extent in Ontario. In other words, the average weight of the hogs in the 
west is about eight pounds higher than i in the east at. the present time. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: The hogs feed better. 


Mr. AyLeswortH: You mentioned a moment ago that the average weight 
had increased about ten pounds per hog. Can you give us there what the average 
weight has increased, if any, in Ontario, or has that increase just been in the 
west? 

Mr. Carpirr: I think the fact. remains that Ontario has been producing 
hogs much longer than the prairie provinces; that may be one answer to the 
question. 

The CHatrMAN: I think, Mr. Cardiff, that you are right. I think it is 
important to consider it in the light of the whole hog-producing industry of this 
country. I am just wondering along with that if we are giving sufficient atten- 
tion to the question of our foundation breeding stock, to maintain the quality 


of hogs required to fill a contract of this importance. I do not interject that for 


the purpose of considering it in a discussion that has to do largely with market- 
ing. But I believe there is something to the point which you raised there, that 
the foundation herds in Ontario may be more stabilized than they are in western 
Canada; and with this greatly increased production in western Canada, it looks 
as if our people were not paying the same attention to breeding as they are in 


eastern Canada. 


Mr. AYLESworTH: In hie we have been a long time in the business of 
producing hogs and should not expect the west, which have gone into the pro- 
duction of hogs to the extent which they have in the last three years, to be as 
efficient as we are. 

The CHAmRMAN: Yes. But a lot can be done with respect to’ establishing 
a sound foundation stock that is satisfactory for breeding purposes, in ihe matter 
of hogs. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 


Q. I should like to ask Mr. Pearsall another question. Has the board given 
any consideration as to what effect the lateness of the spring and the small acreage 
seeded will have on the production of hogs for this year?—A. We are seriously 
concerned about that. Really the solution of that problem, of course, is not 
within our province. That has to do with the production end. But we are well 
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aware of the fact that the crop situation, or the prospect for the crop situation in 
Ontario is going to have a very definite reflection on our prospective hog pro- 
duction. In other words, we are advised that farmers now, because they do not 
see the feed in sight, are liquidating their sows and in some cases liquidating the 
young pigs. In other words, some steps need to be taken to assure these people 
that the feed will be available to finish these pigs. All I can tell you is that 
we have stated our views and we believe the matter is being handled—I do not 
know what advice or information Mr. Presant gave you, but I think an order 
in council has been passed. I do not know what the terms are, but I think it © 
provides for paying a straight subsidy and probably storage costs. The objec- 
tive is to get adequate feed supplies down into the east so as to provide some 
assurance that there will be feed to finish raising these hogs. 


Mr. Goutpine: That was given out by the Minister. ~ 


By the Chairman: — | 
Q. Would the fact that there was a plentiful supply of feed in western 
Canada—particularly in Alberta—which they were finding difficult to market ~ 
elsewhere, not be an explanation for the heavier weight of hogs coming to the 
market?—A. Oh, I think so. Answering this member’s question in regard to 
weight, I can give you this information; last week the average weight of hogs 
in western Canada was 164-5 pounds; and in the east, 156-3 pounds. 


By Mr. Aylesworth: 

Q. What I wanted to know was this. Has the average weight of hogs in 
Ontario increased?—A. No. I would mot think so. 

Q. No?—A. No. There is about eight pounds difference now. In other 
words, western hogs are eight pounds heavier than eastern hogs. 

Q. But since the Board has allowed a little heavier weight of hog to go in; 
in other words, they have taken the B-3.—A. Yes. 

Q. That has not affected us any in the average weight increase in Ontario 
like it has in the western part of Canada.—A. I do not know that that follows. 
I am afraid I have not got your point. I think there would be the same effect 
in the east as in the west. 

Q. It could not very well have the same effect if the average weight in 
Ontario has not increased. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. The average weight has decreased by eight pounds in Ontario?—A. No. 
Mr. AYLESWoRTH: Yes. Aas 
The Witness: I have not got the figures, but I would say before any steps } 
were taken to increase the average weight of hogs, the average weight in Ontario 
was 142 pounds and now is 156 pounds; and in the west you would find perhaps 
where the average was about 155 pounds they are now up to 1644 pounds. 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, when you take into consideration the cut in the 
price of the B-3 as compared with the A-1, is the farmer who produces a heavy 
hog making or losing money by putting on that extra weight? | 

Mr. AyLteswortH: Making money. 

The Wirness: On B-3 there is no discount; and as a matter of fact, in 
taking that export product from the packer there is a very heavy discount on 
it. But as far as the farmer is concerned, there is no discount on B-3. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. So you think the farmer would be farther ahead to feed heavy enough 
. get into the B-3 grade?—A. Yes. I do not think.there is any question about 
at. : 
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By M r. Rickard: 


~Q. That is at the present futevica” At thi present time. 
Q. But in future perhaps it will not be so. 


By Mr. Golding: 


~Q. If everybody did that what would ana If everybody did that 
we would just have that much more trouble. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Do you not think a graded deduction rather than a straight deduction 
of a dollar for quality would be better? Would that not be more satisfactory 
to the producer? I know that the producers are kicking strenuously about the 
fact that if a side is one pound over, the deduction is made. I think you said 
the 167-pound hog was the maximum, and I think it would be better if you 
had a little more leeway there, if you said it would take in between 165 and 
170 pounds.—A. There might be some merit in that. 

Q. It seems to me that that would satisfy the producer more than the 
present system does. I know that I hear a lot of kicking—A. We héar it too; 

continuous complaints about the fact that if a hog is one pound over the 
deduction applied. 

Q. That is a point I think; a graded deduction would work better than 
a straight deduction such as we have at present. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Somewhat along the same line, I do not know whether you want to 
answer this or not; do you think you require as many grades of hogs in order 
to accomplish your purpose as is now the practice?—A. You are speaking now 
of carcasses? 

Q. Carcasses—egrades of hogs.—A. There are two approaches to that, two 
fields of thought. We discussed this at various provincial producers’ organiza- 
tion meetings. There is one field of thought that takes this view; that you 
have your export bacon grades correspond to the carcass grades. In other 
words, that when a hog is graded for the farmer it should be the same as 
when it goes for export. You follow that through to its logical conclusion and 
you run into this operating problem. That is, you have a minimum of about 
30 different grades and selections for export, and that would make it almost 
unmanageable. In other words, you could hardly have 30 different grades; that 
is on account of size or anything else. That is one view and ag I said there 
are very strong proponents for that field of thought. ‘Then there is the other 
field of thought, which is probably borne out in the suggestion by your chair- 
man: that is to restrict the number of carcass grades and absolutely disregard 
export bacon grades. There are people who are critical of this—there is always 
this question of the farmer getting different grades from the packer. Frankly, 
I think there is merit in both arguments, and those are the two fields of thought. 
Frankly, my own view is this; I do not see how you can set up a system of 
earcass grading that would tie up with your export grades. I think it would 
be absolutely unmanageable and too complicated. On the other hand, I do not 
know how to answer the farmer who comes in and says that he should have 
the same grade as the packer gets. 


By Mr. Aylesworth: 


Q. The grades as given to the packer,—are they any more adequate than 
the grades given the farmers—the rail grade or the live grade?—A. No, 
definitely not. Probably just one observation would answer that. I said at 
the outset that at present 49 per cent of our export bacon we are exporting 
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represents the heavier grades of product while at the same time we are exporting 
75 per cent of our hog production. Farmers are not discounted for 49 per 
cent of hogs marketed by any means. 

Q. The point is, is it a fact that when the farmer producer or shipper ships 
in a bunch of hogs and is not satisfied that his hogs have been graded properly, 
is 1t not a fact that you do not allow another grader to come in and grade 
those hogs?—A. That is quite true, yes. 

Q. And not even if the grade is nowhere near being a fair or accurate 
grade?—A. I would not say— 

Q. Is it not a fact that no two graders can go into a pen or even on rail 
and grade the same hogs exactly the same?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. It seems to me that the whole thing is.quite similar as going into a 
tearoom where there are two teacup readers and one teacup reader has read 
your cup and you turn around and ask the other reader to read it, they will 
absolutely refuse to do so because they know they cannot tell you anything 
that will correspond very closely with what the first one has read. I think the 
same thing applies to hog grading. 

Mr. Gotpine: No, it is not as bad as that, I know. 


The Witness: I think that is a little exaggerated. I do not think all hog © 
grading is as exaggerated as fortune-telling. 


Mr. AyLeswortH: Well, my experience is that it is. 


The Wirness: I would say this, that there is always a difference of 
opinion as between individuals. 


By Mr. Aylesworth: 


Q. I would say that in my opinion it is only decent and fair to the pro- 
ducer or shipper where he feels when he is shipping to a point that he is not 
satisfied with the grade; I think he should be allowed to have those hogs . 
regraded—A. There is a practical problem in that. We are operating a policy 
of inspection right across the Dominion; and when I made a definite answer on 
that point a short time ago that we do not allow regrading, that is true, yet 
it is not true; if we get a complaint about grading we investigate it; and here 
is your problem— 

Q. You investigate but you do not regrade.—A. Take Stratford, we have 
one grader there; so if your packer, your farmer or anyone else is not. satis- 
fied with our grading, who are you going to call in? We cannot do it there, 
and if we cannot do it there why should people coming to Toronto where there 
are three abattoirs and where we have three grades, why should they be per- 
mitted to call in another grader? 

Q. It is quite noticeable where there is only one grader that after he is there 
for some time and you are shipping hogs in say every week to your point that 
you can always notice that if the market is running a little heavy for the packer 
that the price is adjusted to the price he feels he should be paying and you are 
not satisfied with your grade nine times out of ten. On the other hand, if the 
market is rising a little and the packer is quite anxious to get them nearly 
always you are satisfied with your grade?—A. You say, you aré dissatisfied — 
with the grade—who? 

Q. I mean the producer, the shipper—A. You are implying that the market 
price has some influence on the grade? 

Q. I am not implying, I am stating that nine times out of ten it will happen 
that way, and I often wondered why it was.—A. I think I can produce statistics 
to absolutely disprove that theory, because we have had that— 

Q. I can produce to you statements which absolutely prove that it is right. 
—A. You may have statements, but they should be based on fact. iTS 
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Q. The proof is in the price of your bacon hogs.—A. List your prices each 

day and list your gradings and you cannot get any facts to substantiate that. 
. By Mr. Rickard: .. 

Q. Does that hold true with rail grading the same ‘as it does with live— 


The Wirness: I would be glad to produce statistics on that if there is any 
question on it. I am prepared to give it any time. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Don’t you shift your carcass graders caine Yes. 

Q. We find exactly the same in British Columbia when a man stays too long 
in one place.—A. We try to move our men around in so far as it is practicable to 
do so. In points like Winnipeg and Toronto we shift our men from plant to plant 
weekly. 

Mr. Gotpine: How long does he stay there?’ 

The Witness: Well, if he is a married man he has to stay there a reasonable 
length of time, you cannot be moving him continually. 

Mr. Goupine: I think there is-‘one thing that is stirring people up; or, at least, 
has them wondering: you talk about that wide fluctuation in price day to day and 
week to week, and the hold-up is this point, that your bacon price is a set price and 
yet the other prices fluctuate from day to day. I know I hear a lot of complaint 
about that. 

Mr. Evans: What is the reason for that? 

The Wrrness: I am sorry, I cannot answer that. 

_ Mr. Pertey: I know that the shippers do have some complaints. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. What control have you over the packer?—A. We do have special 
authority in that we can set a minimum price should that seem desirable. We 
have at different times considered whether that would be advisable but the 
thinking to date has been from the experience with other commodities that 
once you set a minimum price that minimum price becomes the price. 

Q. Is this price f.o.b. seaboard?—A. F.o.b. seaboard. And now, following 


further the question of what controls we have; we require each packer each 


week to file with us a statement, and we have these records complete, as to 
what their hog costs are; we know the total number of hogs bought and the 


‘grade for each, because we get that regularly all the time from the packers. 


With respect to the principal question as to why hog prices fluctuate, I am 
not going to attempt to answer that because I do not think I can. There may 
at times be certain factors that will affect the price; and while it is true that 
we have a set price for export and it is a uniform price and quite a percentage 
of the pork is going to export, it would seem that that was the dominating, or 
should be the dominating factor in setting our prices; or, a more prominent factor 
than it appears to be. On the other hand you have this factor, that the domestic 
market is still an important feature and that the domestic market does not 
have the same stability. During the period last summer when we were getting 
only relatively small quantities of bacon—something like 67,000,000 pounds— | 
the packers, owing to the short hog run were getting a higher percentage in the 


domestic market and at the same time the market was relatively profitable; and 


if you recall last summer hog prices were fairly high throughout the summer 
and then we came along and said to the packer you have got to deliver more of 
the product for export, and that in turn put more into the low price field and 
less into the profitable domestic outlet; and that is the answer to why hog 
prices dropped last fall. 
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Mr. Rickarp: And, does not the local butcher come into that too? 

The Wrrness: Yes. And another thing. There has now been a domestic 
price ceiling put into force and I think that has had a tendency to soften prices; 
and then also there was what has been termed a “black market”. Then, since 
the point has been raised, there is another factor on these quotations, on some 
markets at any rate, and that is that high quotations do not mean much as far 
as hog costs are concerned, because we get figures on hog costs each week; and 
you compare those with the market reports and at times there is not a great deal 
of relationship between them. And we have considered the advisability of 
whether or not we should consider publishing dressed costs rather than hog prices 
just for that reason to get these facts on the table. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. You have given us a statement as to the percentage of grades in the 
different provinces, could you give us a price on the hogs delivered in each of 
the provinces?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Fair: Perhaps that could be put on the record. ) 
The Witness: Yes, I could give you that information; I have it right here 
from 1923 to date. 


Mr. Farr: If you were to put that on the record, perhaps that would satisfy 
‘Mr. Perley. 


Mr. Goupine: Coming back to that point, which I would like to follow up— 
Mr. Perutey: Mr. Chairman, is that statement going on the record, or, are 
you going to give it to us now? 
| The CuatrMan: I think, in answer to your question, that this table should 
be placed on the record. It goes back to 1923; do we need to go back that far? 

Mr. Prruey: No, I just want those figures for these years. 

Mr. Farr: 1929 I think would be more desirable. 

Mr. Pertey: 1939 will be good enough for me. 

The CuHarrMAN: To what year would the committee wish to have the 
figures put on? 

Some Hon. Mrmperrs: 1939. 

The CHairnMAN: We will have that paper put on the record. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. Could you give us the percentages of grades—I think you said Saskat- 
chewan in 1941 was 29.02 grade A; and in 1942 28.07 grade A. Now, Saskat- 
chewan kept up pretty well, then Manitoba—could you give us the volume 
for those years so that we will have an indication of the increase in production; 
and also the grades delivered?—A. I can give you those grades for Saskat- 
chewan right now: in 1941—these are the hogs originating from the province © 
of Saskatchewan for the calendar year 1941—857,023 hogs; in 1942, 964,632. 

@. Could you give us the deliveries in Alberta?—A. In Alberta, 1941— 
1,947,043; and in 1942, 2,182,326. Manitoba, 1941, 526,111; 1942, 578,059. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Ontario?—A. Ontario, 1941, 2,326,623; 1942, 2,021,562; Guanes 1941, . 
450,840, with a grading percentage of 28- -7; 1942, 347, 707, percentage of A 
orade 30: 4, 

Q. Right on that point, have you the percentage of select hogs?—A. There 
are no select. 

Q. The farmers are paid so much for select hogs.—A. These are select hogs, 
that is A grade carcasses. 
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Mr. CruicKSHANK: Why cannot that schedule back to 1929 be made 
available? We have the information, so why not let us have it? 

Mr. Perury: It has no value. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: A member says it is a) no value; I think it has value > 
to know what the farmer got in the depression years. I am particularly interested 
in knowing what he got in depression years. 

The CuHarrMAn: This has to do with marketing and grade. I think it would 
be satisfactory to the committee if we had the information since these bacon 
agreements were entered into with the British government. 

Mr. CruicksHAnkK: As Mr. Pearsall has it all right there, why not put it 
on the record? Is there any objection to it? 

The CuHarrmMan: No objection except this, it will be more detail on the 
record which I do not think applies to the same extent to-day. We could 
easily put it on for that period if it is the wish of the committee. 

Mr. Pertry: We are interested in the bacon agreements. 

The CHAIRMAN: Since the period of the bacon agreement was initialed. 

Mr. Prerutry: The point I want to make is this: the western provinces have 
stood up very well under the request made to them to increase production. 
They have all very considerably increased their production. I think the im- 
portant point to keep in mind also is that they have built up their percentages. 

Mr. Goupinc: They have done very well. I wonder if we can get back 
to the point— 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us settle this question now. Shall we put on the 
record information with regard toc the period since the bacon agreement was 
initiated with the British government? 

Mr. Fair: Back to 1929 would be better, as all it costs is the ink, the paper 
and a little cost for typesetting. I think we ought to have the information. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: What harm does it do; it is all right there? 

The CHAIRMAN: Very ee 
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HOG GRADINGS ACCORDING TO ORIGIN 


Year 
ALBERTA 
Live Grading 
jay np ooh 
Year Total % 
(Bacons after 1929) 
BODE hs bees: 404,860 2-4 
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QUEBEC PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Live Grading Live Grading 
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Total % % Year Total % % 
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Mr. Farr: I have some questions to ask if Mr. Soper is through. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Golding has started out to ask a question. What was 
your question, Mr. Golding? 


Mr. Goutpinea: It is in regard to the processing cost. 


By Mr. Golding: 

Q. You gave an illustration in regard to Stratford. What would be your 
opinion in regard to plants distributed throughout the province, such as Kitchener 
and Stratford, and the plant at Barrie, against the centralization of large plants 
in some of the bigger cities in so far as processing costs are concerned, handling 
and servicing? 

Mr. AyuswortH: That all depends on the turnover, the number of hogs a 
packer handles. The larger number he handles the cheaper he can process them. 


The Witness: I do not think it would be fair even to try to make an 
estimate. Take that group of people you mentioned, the 13 plants situated in 
the province of Ontario. I think you will find a wider variation between them 
than you will find between a firm like’ Schneider’s and one of the larger Toronto 
firms. 


Mr. Goupina: I quite agree with that; but that is the evidence I should 
like to have. 


The Wrrness: In so far as the total is concerned, I look at it this way: 
they are in business competitively and if they are, going to get the hogs they 
have to be sure they earn sufficient to get by on. If they do not they go out 
‘of business. So long as they have paid a satisfactory price to producers we 
assume that they must be efficient enough to get by on their operating. «~ 


By Mr. Soper: 

Q. Is it not a mistake to let down the grade for the after-the-war market? 
We have let down our grade of bacon going to the United Kingdom to a certain 
extent—A. If you are looking at it from purely a post-war position, the 
reputation of Canadian bacon, for the surplus we have to market, I agree with 
you, yes. We went into this with our eyes open, we are taking the risk trying 
to do the job. But may I say this: the reason I mentioned the heavy hogs was 
this—there seems to be a growing demand in the country that ‘producers be 
allowed to continue to raise still heavier hogs. Frankly I feel that it would be a 
fallacy to go any farther, I think we have gone farther than we should go 
even now. I think just as soon as we can get enough hogs to meet the commit- 
ments without this additional weight we should go out and advise the farmers 
to be sure that we get our hogs back to where they will produce a high quality 
product so that when the war is over we will at least have maintained some 
vestige of our reputation, because today Canadian bacon is going into 85 and 
95 per cent of the homes in England. They are going to remember the bacon. 
they got very vividly. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Right on that point, would it pay us to subsidize, give a better price to 
the producer and make the grading standard a little bit higher, because it is 
more practicable to grow a heavy hog and that is We: reason the farmer is 
growing a heavier hog—A. That may be so, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does it follow, Mr. Pearsall, that you can produce a heavy hog cheaper 
than the regular 200- pound hog?—A. Probably you gentlemen can answer that 
as well as I can. I do not think so unless you have the feed in your barn and 
you cannot do anything else with it. 
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: Q. I think the only advantage that has been proven to be gained from the 
- production of the heavier hog is this: if the farmer is able to utilize a cheaper 

type of feed he will use that feed more efficiently in Pete heavy hogs than the 
- younger hog would use the rough feed. 


Mr. Rickarp: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that is the experience of the 
hog producers. 


The Cuatrman: Now Mr. Fair has some questions. 
Mr. Soper: I have three more that I should like to finish. 


By Mr. Soper: 

Q. Does the market drop as much now in July and August as it did 
formerly, or have we more even distribution of marketing the year round?—A. 
Last year the marketings dropped; I have not got the figures, but I think it is 
a fair statement to say that last year the marketing dropped seriously in the 
summer months. I attribute that to the fact that during that period we ran into 
the beef shortage and there was a development of what I shall refer to as 
“a black market,” for the want of some better word, although I do not thing 
it is the term to use, and there was a lot of diversion from regular slaughter 
to channels outside the ordinary. meat trade, but I do not think there is any 
indication to suggest that there has been much of a change in the normal 
seasonal movement. 

Q. Do you consider the packers are playing fair with the jobbers and 
producers?—A. That again is rather a large question, but I will answer it in 
this way: I cannot answer for every transaction that takes place— 

Q. I am not throwing any reflection on the packers.—A. But I think it is 
fair to say this, our Board feels this, and if we did not feel it very strongly I 
think our Board would have taken some action, that the farmers and producers 

are getting a fairly proper share of the total money that is being paid for bacon; 
in other words, there are no exorbitant charges being taken by the processors, 
otherwise I think our Board would have the obligation to take some steps to 
see that it is corrected. | 

Mr. Gotpine: In regard to the— 


Mr. Fair: Following that up I should like to get in one or two questions, 
- but it seems the other members are doing all the talking. 


Mr. Soprrr: I have one more question. 


By Mr. Soper: 


Q. Do you get a better class of hog from the dairy section than you do from 
the non-dairy section where the hog is fed more grain, where they do not have 
the products of the dairy to bring along the younger pigs?—A. I think that 
would follow, and more so in eastern Ontario. If you are talking of the skimmed 
milk, yes, but if you are talking about whey, no. I think, in a general way, 
however, that that is true. Ontario produces hogs which in the main have access 
to supplies of some skimmed milk. There is the fact that they are probably 
better bred also. After having said that, I must state this, that in western 
Canada—and this is a point that has been brought out—they have made a 
substantial increase in hog production with little or no dairy by-products with 
which to supplement their feeding, and they are making a real job of producing 
high quality hogs. 

Q. I think most of the western farmers to-day are keeping some cows and 
have some skimmed milk.—A. Well, particularly in Manitoba and mixed farm- 
ing areas, but there must be large areas in Alberta, considering the scale upon 
which they are engaged in hog production, where there is a very small production 
of skimmed milk available, as well as dairy products. 
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Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions to ask this witness, 
but our time has been taken up by others, and I did not wish to interrupt them. 
However, my questions may take a little time, and I am sure that other members 


may have questions that will take some time also. Therefore, I think that we : 


should have Mr. Pearsall come before the committee on another day. 

In fairness to the hog producers of my province, I think it is quite fair to 
say, because of the falling off in the grade of our hogs: even. possibly at the 
expense of an increase in number that to my knowledge great strides have been 
made in the province of Alberta through various means, particularly the selec- 
tion of better breeding stock and better feeding and that kind of thing, and I 
believe that the people of my province have been doing their national duty in 
producing more hogs and putting extra weight on them. 


By Mr. Leger: | 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Pearsall if at the next meeting he will be pre- 
pared to answer questions with regard to beef slaughtering?—A. I presume you 
are talking about slaughter permits? ie 

Q. Yes.—A. I am afraid I shall not be able to give you very much informa- 
tion about slaughtering. Fundamentally the final responsibility rests with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board require 
people to have slaughter permits which is something that we are directly inter- 
ested in because after the Wartime Prices and Trade Board have issued slaughter 
permits we are vitally interested in how many hogs they allow to be killed. I 


would be pleased to give: the committee any information I can, but I do not. 


think I should say that I will assume responsibility. 

Q. Will you accept suggestions? 

Mr. WricHt: I asked to have the amounts the Board purchased from these 
thirty-four firms you were purchasing from. Also I would like to have the total 
kill of the firms at the same time so that we would know what portion was pur- 
chased from each firm. | 

The CuHatrmMan: Well, gentlemen, that will conclude our sitting for this 
morning. 

The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, June 29, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 4.00 p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Blair, 
Cloutier, Cruickshank, Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, 
Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, Henderson, Kirk, Laflamme, 
Lafontaine, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), 
Perley, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex Hast), Senn, Soper, 
Ward, Weir, Whitman and Wright—34. 


In attendance: Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Secretary-Manager of the Meat Board, 
and Mr. R. 8S. Hamer, Director of Production Service, Department. of 
Agriculture. 


The minutes of the last sitting, held on Friday, June 25, were read and, on 
motion of Mr. Dechene, approved. 


Mr. Pearsall was recalled and, after being further examined, stood aside 
and Mr. Hamer was called. He made a statement on the beef situation in 
Canada and was examined. 


At 6.00 o’clock, on motion of Mr. Leger, the Committee adjourned until 


Thursday, July 1, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or Commons, 
June 29, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
4 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The Cuarrman: Shall we proceed, gentlemen? 


Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question with regard to the 
papers that were filed? They are not printed in the report, of course. Will they 
be distributed? 


The Cuarrman: Which papers are you referring to? Are they the answers 
to those questions? 


Mr. Perury: Yes. 
The CuairmMAn: They will be printed in the report that is coming out. 
Mr. Perizy: All right. 2 


The CHatrman: Last day we had Mr. Pearsall, chairman of the newly- 
constituted Meat Board, before the committee, and it was the desire of the 
committee that he should return again for further review of the activities of 
that branch of the organization. He is here this afternoon. I presume that 
the committee have a number of questions they wish to ask of him, and we 
will begin with Mr. Pearsall. I think there were also some questions asked the. 
other day of Mr. Pearsall as to which he said he would try to secure informa- 
tion. If he has that information, it might be well to incorporate it in the 
record at the beginning of to-day’s meeting. 


Mr. L. W. Perarsauz, recalled: 


The Witness: The request was made last meeting for the amount of 
bacon that had been purchased from each packing company and the amount 
of money that has been paid to each packing company since the board started 
operations. I find, after going back to the office, that it will take some little 
time to get that information out. All cheques are paid by treasury; and when 
I checked with treasury on this, they did not have the information in that form. 
They were not able to give me immediately the amount of money paid to each 
packing company since the board started to operate, and they advise me it 
will probably take until about Saturday to get that information. But it can 
be made available a little later. I am not in a position to give it at the present 
time. 

The CuarrMaNn: Well, I suppose all we can do is wait until that information 
is available. Mr. Pearsall has not any other additional general statement that 
he wishes to make. Therefore the meeting is open for questioning with respect 
to the activities and operations of the Bacon Board. I presume it will be best 
to hold it to that for the beginning. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Mr. Pearsall, do all your findings and activities have to be submitted 
to the Minister for final approval?—A. The order in council setting forth the 
terms of reference for the board states “subject to the approval of the 
Minister.” 
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Q. And they are all submitted to him, I suppose; he bears the final respon- 
sibility for all the activities of the board?—A. The minister bears the final 
responsibility; and I think, as a general statement, all matters of policy are 
cleared with the minister. T am not going to say that all details of operation 
are cleared with him from day to day. 

Q. You were stating a moment ago something about the amount of money 
paid to the different packers. I notice in your reference here that you have 
powers to determine the price paid to the packers in all cases. Is that correct? 
—A. That is correct. 

Q. How is that done? It must take a lot of computation to find out just 
the cost to the packers.—A. It is not based on the cost. The terms of reference 
setting up the Bacon Board, as I explained in the statement given previously, 
is limited to the amount of money we get from the United Kingdom. We get 
a certain price from the United Kingdom, as I explained previously. That is 
a flat price. This year it is $21.75 for A grade. We determine, on a graded 
basis, the price that will be paid to the packers for different orades and for 
different weights of bacon. The average cost of that cannot exceed the money 
we get from the United Kingdom, and we reserve a certain small margin for 
certain operating expenses such as icing cars at seaboard and test-weighing and 
so forth. So the amount of money we pay to the packer is determined by the 
money we have available from funds received from the United Kingdom, less 
operating expenses. 
| Q. You have power to control, to some extent, the price the packers pay 
to the producers, have you not? This reference gave you power to fix minimum 
prices. Have you ever attempted to do that?—-A. As you stated, the terms of 
reference give the board power to set minimum prices paid by packers 1 their 
hogs; and the board has never exercised that authority. 

Q. You have not exercised it?—-A. We have not, no. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In that regard I have a question. I do not know if this comes along with 
the same thought you have in mind or not, Mr. Senn. But these grades between 
the various classes of hogs are fixed at so much discount under or over your 
B-1 hog. What organization has the approval or disapproval of those spreads? 
—A. You are now speaking of the prices for hogs? 

(. Yes.—A. Paid to the producer? “ 

Q. Yes——A. Following the conference in about 1922—our hog grading was 


set up at that time—it was determined to pay a premium for what was known ~ 


as select hogs. The government assumed some responsibility for seeing that such 
premium was paid to the producer. In effect, I think it can be stated as being 
a gentleman’s agreement as between the packers and the producers, with the 
government sitting in as a third party with some responsibility to see that the 
premium was paid. In so far as the discounts for other grades are concerned— 
that is, heavies, lights, C-1’s and so forth—that is not a matter in which the 
government or the department have interested themselves. Presumably those 
discounts or differentials in prices are determined by the trade as between the 
buyer and the seller. 


The CHarrMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Senn. it do not ener if you wanted to ask 
anything further. | 
By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I am practically through. I should like to ask one more question of Mr. 
Pearsall if I can think of it at the moment. I have heard of cases just lately 
where hogs were refused at the abattoirs because they had not sufficient facilities 


to take them all in at one time. I am going to ask this question. It seems to me 
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Beth at when the fall comes, and there is a large rush of hogs, we may have difficulty 


Rin accommodating them in the abattoirs. Have you made provision for that?— 


A. I should not like to go so far as to say that we have made provision. But we 


have been well aware of this situation for some time. ‘Unquestionably there is a 


very acute labour shortage in the packing plants. We had a similar experience 
last fall when the heavy hog runs developed. There was a very difficult shortage 


of labour in the packing plants, but through co-operation with the, Labour 
Department we were able to get men diverted back into the packing plants. 


That shortage was mainly in western Canada. At that time, since it was late 
fall, and since a lot of the seasonal labour in the packing plants is, in normal 
times, secured from the farms, we were able to get labour diverted from the farms 
back into the packing plants. This spring there was an exodus out again. ‘That 


‘ - was one contributing factor. I am not suggesting that is in any way the major 


problem of the labour shortage in the packing plants, but it certainly contributed 


to it. A lot of the men who came in last fall from the farms, particularly in 


- western Canada, went back to the farms, and there has been a serious loss of 


labour to other essential industries. We have been working on that problem for 
some time. We have made surveys to have the facts up to date. I am sorry I 


~ have not got it with me. A survey was made as of the Ist of May. There was an 


over-all shortage of something like 1,280 men in the packing plants across Canada. 


‘During the subsequent five weeks we were able to get a considerable number 


of men back into the packing plants, but the types of men we got back-at 
least who were diverted back in—were unskilled labour; and the real problem 
is to keep skilled labour in the packing plants. There are two most difficult 
points. Edmonton is the most difficult point; it has been affected by the drain 
of labour up to Alaska highway. We have actually had very serious difficulty 
there. Hogs have had to be shipped from the Peace river down to Winnipeg for 
slaughtering. They have been able to slaughter them in Edmonton at times, but 


_ they have not been able to process them. As a result, we have had-to put into 


storage the product which they are unable to process immediately because of 
labour shortage. The other point most acutely affected is Hamilton. . 

Q. That is the reason I am asking the question. Hamilton is in my district, 
and I have heard of the refusal to accept hogs. The shortage of labour is the only 
reason for it, is it not?—A. The shortage of labour at the packing plant is the 
problem. We are working on that just in anticipation of this problem which we 
foresee this fall, of heavy hog runs and increased cattle runs. Somehow or other 
the labour has sot to be got back into the packing plants to handle this product. 
We feel that for the time being, in the summer time, with the reduced hog runs, 
the situation will not become any more acute than it is at the present time; and 
we hope to be able to make some improvement before fall. | 


By the Charman: 
Q. What about the shrinks that take place in hogs that cannot tie alguantared 
immediately? Who stands the loss of that shrink?—A. I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question specifically. I can give you the over-all policy, though, and 


it is to this effect. If hogs are not slaughtered within a certain length of time— 


I think it is forty-eight hours, although I am not sure—or within a specified time 
after arrival at the packing plants, then a definite percentage is allowed for each 
day they are held after that. I think the per cent is 1 per cent per day. I wish 
those figures to be checked before giving them as specific. 

Q. Would that same policy apply, for instance, when you might be ablined 
to ship hogs from Edmonton to Winnipeg because they could not be handled at: 
Edmonton?—A. Very definitely. 

? Q. They would be allowed the amount to cover shrinkage?—A. Right. 
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By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Would they be weighed before being shipped again?—A. No; because the 
hogs are settled for on the dressed weight. Therefore you could not weigh them 
at Edmonton. Whatever the allowance per day is, they would allow it for the 
extra time in transit and the extra time held. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is added to the dressed weight?—-A. Added to the dressed weight. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Are all the hogs in Canada dealt with on a rail-grading basis?—A. All 
hogs at inspected packing plants or all hogs that the department grades. 
Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pearsall stated that the board had or took 
authority to set minimum prices. 


The CHAIRMAN: Speak up, please, Mr. Ward. 


Mr. Warp: That is, above the basic price as set or as agreed upon with the 
British government. You do not ask authority to establish minimum prices 
below the price at which we have agreed to deliver pork to the British govern- 
ment? , 

The Witness: If I interpret that question correctly, sir, the answer would be 
this: if the board has not as yet set minimum prices, and if they were to consider 
setting minimum prices, certainly I would assume that the basis of setting such 
prices would be on the basis of the export contract with the U.K. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Are live hogs diverted from western Canada to eastern Canadian plants 
for killing?—A. Are they diverted? 

Q. Suppose the plant in Winnipeg could not handle the run. Could they be 
diverted to eastern Canadian plants for killing?—A. It would not be desirable. 
I would not say it could not be done. It would again be a movement somewhat 
similar to shipping from the Peace river to Winnipeg. It would be highly 
undesirable, but it might be a way out in case of emergency. It is not a practice 
that is followed in general trade practice. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. We are frequently asked why it is that prices vary as much as 35 cents a 
hundredweight here on occasion; and then, the next thing producers will ask 
us is this, if the hogs are overweight by as much as one pound a deduction 
of $2 is made; and they wonder if it would not be reasonable if for the first ten 
pounds overweight that there be a deduction of $1 and for anything over that 
there be a further deduction of $1. They say that as it is that if it is overweight 
by as much as one pound a deduction of $2 is made, and I wonder if that could 
not be varied a little according to weight?—-A. Answering your first question with 


regard to prices; I do not know whether anybody can satisfactorily explain fully . 


the fluctuation in hog prices; I know I cannot and I haven’t found anybody else 
who can. There are some reasons for it. It is quite true that we have a basie 
price which may be termed a floor price for export, which puts a floor on your 
market. On the other hand you have other factors that have an important bear- 
ing on your price, and one of the most important factors is your domestic market. 
The domestic market is relatively more profitable than the export market is 
today. That is mainly due to the fact that due to the action of the board in 
arbitrarily reducing supplies on the domestic market you have created an 
advantageous domestic market; and probably a good example of the influence of 


the domestic market on your price happened last summer during June and July — 


when hog prices right across Canada, particularly in Ontario, rose very definitely 
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above what their value was for export to the U.K., owing to the fact that this is 
the season when your hog run was lightest. The position of the packer at that 
time was that about 50 per cent of his product was going export and 50 per cent 
domestic; and as soon as they were making a reasonable profit on the domestic 
they were able to raise their prices. If you will recall about the end of September 
or probably the early part of September, our board were faced with the necessity 
of getting extra bacon for the U.K. and reduced the domestic quota from 75 per 
cent to 50 per cent. In other words, we forced the packer to put more of the 
product into the export market and less in the domestic market, and as a result 
we reduced his earnings in the domestic and increased his losses in the export and 
hog prices acted unfavourably as a result of the action our board took. What I 
want to stress is this, that while it is true that we have an export market—an 
export price—which puts a floor on the market and it is true that a considerable 
portion of the product goes for export, nevertheless we still have a domestic 
market which has a considerable influence on price. Probably the other most 
important factor in price is the volume; and after you consider these two reasons 
there are also some local factors which come into the price situation which I 
cannot explain, and I do not think anybody else can. At least, I never heard 
of anybody else who could. 


By Mr. Furniss: 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Pearsall, if the grading which applies to the 
slaughter of hogs carries through into the grades which are shipped out? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind, Mr. Furniss, if Mr. Pearsall were to 
finish his answer to the question by Mr. Blair? 

*Mr. Goutpine: Well, Mr. Chairman, a lot of this information was dealt 
with on Friday and it is now in our report. I do not think it is fair to ask 
Mr. Pearsall to go over it all again when we will have it all in our report 
of Friday’s proceedings. If there is something new to be taken up, that is a 


- different matter. 


The CuHatrRMAN: I realize that these questions to some extent at least were 
answered on Friday; however, we have two of them before us at this time 
and perhaps he could deal with them. 

The Witness: As to the other question asked by Mr. Blair with respect 
to the discount on hogs of one pound overweight, I attempted to give some 
answer to that the other day. I think I pointed out that there is considerable 
latitude allowed with respect to this grading and I think I explained that the 
sellect or “A” grade hogs—those running 140 to 170 pounds in carcass weight 
—sizeable Wiltshires take from 142 to 168—in other words, there is a margin 
there. There is no discount on any hog up to 185 pounds to-day and that 
hog is not one pound overweight; it 1s seventeen pounds overweight actually. 


By Mr: McNevin: 

@. Are those dressed weights?—A. It is dressed weights that I am speaking 
of. The B3 runs 175 to 185 pounds; and there used to be a discount on that 
B3—it was less of a discount than there was on the heavy hogs, but that was 
eliminated as an aid in mereasing the average weight of hogs; that explains 
why you have no discount from your select right up to 185 pounds. The 
only way I can answer that question is that that hog is not one pound over- 
weight—it is from 17 to 18 pounds overweight. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. What happens to that hog that is overweight? Where does it go; does 
it go into the export trade?—A. I explained the other day that we are exporting 
75 per cent of our hogs, we are taking hogs up to 185 pounds or more. We are 
taking every hog that is suitable; I mean, if it passes inspection and unless 
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they are very seriously damaged in bruising and so forth. All these hogs 
are going for export—49 per cent bacon is over sizeable weights—and if it 
were not for these hogs we would have considerably less bacon to export. 

Q. Why should the farmer be discriminated against in price?—A. Because 


the price the packer receives for it is relatively the same price as the packer ~ 


buys it at. I think I said that the price— 

@. I did not realize that this was dealt with on Friday.—A. I taal you 
will find that in the report. 

Mr. McCussin:, That. is fine: I Sr teceron the information is on the 
record. 3 


The CHarrMAN: Now for Mr. Furniss’ question. 


Mr. Furniss: 
Q. The question I asked was, does the same grading as is given to 
slaughtered hogs carry through to the time when they are shipped out?— 
A. No, sir. I dealt with that somewhat briefly the other day and explained 


that on the export basis there are actually 30 different grades and classifications 


and in our carcass grades for hogs they are much less; and it would be extremely 
difficult to set up a system for the same grades to apply both ways. In other 
words, there would be so many grades I think it would be entirely unmanage- 
able. On the other hand, I realize that there is always the question of what 
happens to these hogs afterwards. . 


By the Charman: 
@. You say that there are thirty export classifications?—A. Weights, grades 
and prices. 
Q. You are only selling two grades of bacon under the present arrange- 
ment, are you not?—A. Right. 


Q. How do you fit in all these classifications into two crades of bacon? 


—A.I said at the outset that the United Kingdom buys all A grade at a 
price of $21.75, but we have endeavoured to maintain. in purchasing from 
packers approximately the same grades and approximately the same discounts 
and premiums as prevailed in the normal market pre-war. In other words, 
we pay the highest price for A grade number 1—sizeable from 55 and 68 
pounds—we pay them a price for that which is higher than the contract price, 
and for the heavier weights, and for the hogs under B grade we pay them 


relatively lower prices. The normal differential between Al and 2 in peace-_ 


time was 2 shillings, and our differential between Al and 2 is 40 cents. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Are you sending any boxed cuts?—A. Yes. 
El What is the price for those?—-A. They are all set forth in the prices I 
tabled and they are comparable to the Wiltshires—heavy hams, heavy gammons 
and heavy fores. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does the British consumer have these 30 different grades put in front of 
him now to purchase from?—A. No.. One of the reasons why the U.K. desire to 
purchase on a flat basis in wartime and under war conditions is because of 
rationing. They apparently do not wish the consumer to know whether he is 
getting grade A or grade B bacon and they have asked us to take all marks off 
our product so that the housewife over there will have no way of knowing what 
grade of bacon she is actually getting; naturally she wants to buy the best and 


as they cannot supply the best to everyone, they do not wish to have it disting- 


uished in any way. 


Q. Before the war did we have several grades of bacon for shipment to 


Great Britain?—A,. Yes, exactly the same as it is being shipped now. We are 
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if following peacetime procedure in shipping bacon with respect to shipping, abe 
png and grading the product. 


i ; By Mr. Evans: 
 Q. I think you stated the other day that you were using a new type of cure. 
Ts it an improvement on the old cure, does it take more salt?—-A. We step up the 
salt content slightly, we had to for reasons of preservation. We have also had to 
resort to adding a slight-dusting, a small application of borax on 1t. 
| Q. Does that help. to keep it?—A. Yes. 
Q. I think you said with respect to rejects that. most of them were charged 
back to the packer; I wonder if you could give us any idea of the volume of 
rejects, what percentage?—A. It is very small. I do not know that I have any 
definite information on that.. I may be able to get something on that for you. 


By Mr. Perley: 


. . Can you give us something as to the volume the packers carry in storage 
for their own account? Do they 1 increase their storage 1 in order to take advantage 
of price in any way; that is, do they place in storage pork bought on a low 
market and on a heavy run and take advantage of letting it remain in store until 
the product is short on the market?—A. The packer cannot store to his own 
account. Every week we instruct the packer whether to put bacon into eure or 
put it into storage. - If he is instructed to put it into storage it is paid for at the 
price prevailing on the date in store and we assume the charges from that day 
prorward,'" 

Q. What would be the amount say in a month like July—perhaps that is 
not a good month to take—what amount is in storage on the average?—A. In 
July we would be fairly well cleaned out of storage. We would be perhaps with- 
drawing. The normal procedure of operating is to put your product in storage 
during October, November and December, that is during the heavy fall run 
‘months and in that way reduce your shipments to the level required and carry 
‘that product through to level out your shipments during July, August and 

September. We will probably start withdrawing products from the freezer about 
the end of next week. And now, the only modification of this program is that‘ 
we run into periods even when we are getting lots of hogs when there is a lack of 
shipping space. Then probably a month later a big convoy will come in and 
they will ask for heavy quantities which we will have to withdraw and put it in 
cure and have it available for those ships; but apart from those movements 
caused by shipping, the normal procedure is to store in the fall and take it out 
in the summer. 

Q. The packer cannot store it to his own account?—A. Not for export. 


~By Mr. Wright: ; 

Q. Have you any difficulty in obtaining enough storage space at any time ?— 
A. Not recently, it has never been really serious. 

Q. You do not anticipate any troubles next fall?—A. I would not go so far 
as to say that. We have been very fortunate in our storage because as you 
probably know there has been a very limited quantity of other produce; as a 
matter of fact, there was a scarcity of butter, very little butter in storage, and 
very little beef throughout the country, and our whole storage situation was 
improved because of those facts. — 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. You have not given us the figures of last year’s operations as to what 
percentage of Canadian hogs were exported to Britain and what were used for 
domestic purposes; and, was there any exported to any other Petre T put 
the figures : as to export on the record; aft] remember correctly I think it was 
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about 75 per cent export last year and 25 per cent domestic. As far as shipments 
to other countries are concerned the only exports we make are in the way of 
definite commitments that have been approved and are assumed to be Canada’s 
obligation. We are looking after certain interests of the British West Indies 
and a certain amount for Newfoundland; and of course, we are looking after the 
Alaska Highway—that is not export but it is a condition arranged. 

Q. In connection with the method used in weighing carcasses, is there 
any adjustment that would take care of the producers’ interest as far as the 
edible portion of the “innards” is concerned, such as the liver and the heart; 
I do not believe that is weighed with the carcass?—A. It is not. 

Q. Is there any adjustment there that would protect the producers’ interest, 


because there is an edible portion of the “innards” of every hog that is used 


for export, I believe, and for domestic consumption. 

The CuHarrMAN: It is all used for something. 

The Wirness: The reason that these portions that you have referred to 
are not included in the carcass is that they are removed with the offal. If 
you are going to weigh them with the carcass they will have to be cut off 
and hung on each carcass as it goes by; therefore it is not practical to weigh 
them with the carcass. On the other hand, assuming that it were practical 
to weigh them with the carcass when you have the heart, the hver and the 
kidneys on the carcasses, the net result would be instead of having a carcass 
_ weighing 150 pounds you would have one weighing 155 pounds and what would 
actually happen would be there would be a slightly lower price paid for it; 
in other words, the price being paid now takes into consideration and allows 
for that extra value in the portion not weighed with the carcass. 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. In the long run I am of the opinion that the producers’ interest would 
be better protected if there were an allowance of weight with the carcass for 
the edible portion of the “innards” and let the price adjust itself accordingly, 
rather than just consider that the price is high enough to take care of that 


discrepancy. I may be mistaken, but that is my view.—A. Your suggestion 


would be that probably an allowance of 3, 4 or 5 pounds be added to the 
carcass? 

@ Yes.—A. There might be some merit in that suggestion; the reason I 
stated it is not practical to do that is it is removed from the carcass before 
it is weighed. 

Q. Of course, I am not suggesting with the additional labour and time 
involved in a system of individual weighing that the “innards” of every carcass 


should be weighed, but I do think a fair estimate of the weight could be made ~ 


and that it should be added to each carcass. My opinion-is when.hogs are 
scarce and you are looking for them to the extent that you are, the price 
might work to the advantage of the producer. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Have you a contract with the British for the offals, the kidneys, liver — 


and so on?—A. We have a contract for— 

@. —the heart?—A. Liver, kidneys and tongues, but there is no specified 
quantity of tongues. I have forgotten the quantity— 

Q. How much did you ship, for instance, last year, and do you contem 
plate to ship the same this year? | | 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Can you tell the committee whether the production of hogs has gone 
up in England in the last three, four or five years; we are told that England 


has doubled her agricultural products since the war began; is it true in so far 


as hogs are concerned. as well?—A. I cannot give you specific information, but 


Se 
Ca a re 
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the general information we have is this, that in so far as hogs are concerned 
there has been a very, very definite reduction in the hog production because 
of the lack of feed. They have concentrated their production on cereals and 
- vegetables and they have concentrated, for example, what feed they had avail- 
able for live stock, especially dairy cattle. The No. 1 preference would be 
given to dairy cattle for the purpose of producing milk, which cannot be 
_ imported. Undoubtedly there is no question there is a very sharp reduction 
~ in hog production, and a considerable proportion of the hogs they have produced 
are put into the fresh meat trade rather than into bacon production. 
Q. We have been told they have increased the agricultural production 
32 per cent, from 1938 and now up to 70 per cent.—A. I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question on the general agricultural production. Now, with regard 
to Mr. Perley’s question on pork offals, in the 1941 contract we shipped 
12,689,924 pounds; in the 1942 contract we shipped 10,646,923 pounds, and 
our contract for this year is, liver 12,096,000 pounds, kidneys 2,016,000 pounds, 
or a total of 14,112,000 pounds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the value of those?—A. The value for the 1940-41 contract 
is $1,286,749.49; the value for the 1941-42 contract $1,123,452.38. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. An average of about 11 cents a pound?—A. Yes. The contract price 
this year for liver is 1134 cents, $11.75 a hundred, Canadian seaboard; kidneys 
$12.15 a hundred. The liver price is slightly higher than last year and the 
kidney price is the same. — 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just in connection with the question Mr. McNevin is asking— 

Mr. Goupine: Just in connection with that, I think Mr. Pearsall gave 
us last week an example to show that the packer would actually lose money 
on the price he received on the British contract, the price the British paid 
for the hogs, if he did not have these offals to make up the difference. 

By Mr. Golding: 

Q. You spoke about that at our last meeting; you remember you spoke 
about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on the record, so we do not need to repeat it. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. Do you think the packer ever loses money?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Mr. Pearsall, what percentage of the offals goes into export?—A. What — 
percentage of the total offal production goes into export? 
Q. Yes.—A. Oh, probably about 45 per cent. 
Q. That is a pretty high percentage. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. The offal exported is 45 per cent of the Canadian production of offal? 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What percentage of the offal of the hog goes into export?—A. About 45 
per cent. 


The Cuarrman: If I understand the question correctly, you mean what 
percentage of the total export of bacon to Great Britain is offal? 


Mr. Pertry: No, what percentage of the total offal goes into export. 


“ 
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By Mr. McNevin: 

Q. If we approximately double the figure given as the value we would 
have an approximate value of the total portion of the offals in Canada. Before 
you proceed further, what would be the approximate weight of a heart, of a 
liver, of a kidney and of a tongue?—A. I am afraid I have not got the weight 
of the heart, the tongue is about 1 pound, the kidney is 3 of a pound, and we 
have a lot of amusement over the liver. We always assumed there were about 
34 pounds—we always used that figure—but recently, under this contract when 
we required the packer to deliver 34 pounds of liver for every pig he killed, he 
undertook to prove to us they could not get that, so we have just completed 
running some very extensive tests on the average weight of liver, and we found 
some very interesting information. Apparently there is no relationship between 
the size and the weight of the hog and the weight of the liver; in other words, 


ge 


you will get from a hog weighing just 200 pounds a liver weighing 2 pounds 6 — 


ounces, and a very heavy liver from a lighter hog. We have so far sufficient evid- 


ence to suggest that probably the weight of the liver in eastern Canada is greater 
than western Canada. I do not know whether that is due to the type of water 
they drink or what. We have come to the conclusion that the average weight 
of the liver is probably about 3:15 pounds. 


Mr. Senn: They have more gall out there. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In regard to these other contracts you mentioned a moment ago, where 
you are shipping pork products to Newfoundland and certain other places you 
mentioned, are they included in the British agreement?—A. No. 

Q. That i is over and above?—A. Over and above. 

Q. What you are shipping on the British contract?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. What do the packers get on these contracts?—A. It is purely a matter 


of private negotiation. I should modify that statement to this extent—I do 


not know the exact percentage, but certainly the bulk of our meat exports to 
Newfoundland are going to the armed forces; they are all purchased by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, which will be the same as others pur- 
chased here under the ceiling price, but in so far as the normal exports are 
concerned, they represent private trade. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you found yourself running Siar on the British agreement would you 
interfere with the private transactions that you mentioned in order to keep up 
your British undertaking?—A. No; that matter has been cleared up’ with the 
Combined Food Board. As a matter of fact this whole question of the alloca- 
tion of meats has been cleared and somebody has got to look after B.W.I., 


and we have. That has been allocated as one of Canada’s obligations and. the | 


United Kingdom have agreed to that. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. Does the Alaska highway come in there?—A. Yes. 
Q. How do the packers sell to Alaska highway?—A. It is somewhat vague; 
there are a variety of methods because there is a variety in the type of con- 
tractors. You have the United States engineers and the private contractors, 


and also all purchases for United States troops in Canada are made by Muni- . 


tions and Supply; they do not buy themselves. And then recently they have 
set up in Edmonton a government company, I think it is the Northwest Pur- 
chasing company; the objective is that all these purchases for not only 


the United States engineers but for all the contractors on the Alaskan babi) ¢ 
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s will be made through them. That company is a subsidiary of Munitions and 


Supply. I cannot give you the details, but up until recently all purchases 
were made by private contractors—they simply went out and purchased it. 

- Q. Do you have any control over these prices?—A. That would be a 
tatter that would come within the jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices and Trade 


Board. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Do the Canadian military authorities hae their meat supplies from the 
packing plants?—A. They are bought from the packing plants, but the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply do the purchasing. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. You spoke about the domestic demand being a factor in causing fluctua- 
tion in prices. If I read the regulations correctly, your board has all the 
authority in the amount that is exported, and as I understand it, the Wartime 


- Prices and Trade Board have responsibility for determining the domestic demand 


and consumption. Do you ever run into conflict with them over your arrange- 
ments as to export or how do you get along and determine— —-A. You are 
referring to the relation of the domestic and export prices or of supplies? 

Q. Supplies.—A. In so far as supplies are concerned the general arrange- 
ment is that we arrange for our exports and they take the residual quantity and 
distribute it in the domestic market. 

Q. I understood from the regulations setting up the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and also from Mr. Llsley’s statement that they have the responsi- 
bility of determining domestic requirements?—-A. They have the responsibility, 
shall we say, of assuring adequate supplies for civilian population, but the general 
over-all principle is that m as far as bacon is concerned, for example, we 
endeavour to secure our export commitments and if the domestic market is 
left short of the normal requirements on pork that is made up by another class 
of meat such as beef. 

Q. You have the first say?—-A. We have the first call. 

Mr. Farr: What is the approximate percentage of product that is exported? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that was placed on the record the other day. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CuHairMAN: I wanted to interject one question here. I do not know 
whether this is the place to do it or not, but my thought was with respect to 
the competition we will meet in the British market after the close of the war 
‘and our position in relation to bacon that may come from Denmark again. Could 
you tell the committee how Danish bacon is sold on the British market? Do they 
have these large number of grades such as we have or do they concentrate 
upon a more standardized product? 

The Wirness: They have provision—let me put it this way, if they were 
exporting bacon with the wide variety and quality that we are they would have 
to conform to the same grading and selection. As a matter of fact, though, 
in actual practice, after the quotas were applied by the United Kingdom the 
Danish people restricted their export to the United Kingdom to nothing but 
sizable weights of No. 1 and No. 2 selection. I recall being in Denmark in 
1937 and being in a packing plant and seeing a carcass with a stamp on it and 
set to one side, and I asked the significance of that and they told me in this 
particular plant, which was one of the co-operatives, that this carcass was two 
or three pounds overweight and the only disposition that was permitted was 
that the farmer was to take it home and he was not allowed to sell it, he had 
to eat it. They were not permitted to trade it at all. That is how restrictive 
they were. They insisted that nothing but No. 1 product could go to the 
United Kingdom. 
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By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. Do they feed hogs in Denmark the same as we do here?—A. There might 
be some slight variation in their housing methods, but fundamentally they are 
the same. Our hogs probably get more exercise. 

Q. How do they get that splendid grade; do they use the same mixed feeds? 
—A. Yes, they have the same general type of feeds we have. 3 


By Mr. Blair: | 
Q. Do they cure their hog products the same way as we do?—A. Again 
I cannot answer that question. The same principles should apply, but what 
their formula is I do not know. Probably there is some difference in it. We 
have to transport bacon 7,000 miles from Edmonton to the United Kingdom 
and it takes more than two weeks to get there ordinarily whereas they can land 
their bacon in the United Kingdom in three days. 


By Mr. Wright: - 

Q. Before the war they had a more uniform cure in Denmark than in 
Canada. We had several different firms exporting bacon and each one had its 
own particular cure while in Denmark the great percentage of bacon was cured 
by the co-operatives, and there was a uniform cure—A. I think probably that. 
is a quite valid statement. i 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. They had a uniform hog which they specialized in had they not?— 
A. Yes, for a number of years they had concentrated on the improvement and 
the development of the Landrace pig and they had a good product. 


Mr. Perutey: Dr. Blair will recall the discussion we had in the house. 


The CuHarrMAN: The reason I interjected this question was that I think the 
ordinary housewife does not differentiate between the grades of bacon that are 
coming from a country. The natural thing to do would be to recognize it as 
Canadian bacon or Danish bacon or some other kind of bacon. I think it would | 
be to our advantage to get back to the position of having a standard product— 
1, 2 or possibly 3 grades—and sell it on that basis rather than have the market 
cluttered up with several grades. That is the point I see in the picture. We 
have had many more grades than that; at least we have had in the past. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Have you a circular to educate farmers how pigs should be fed so as to 
save grain, such as feeding them on alfalfa and rape and all that sort of thing? © 
—A. I cannot answer that, but the Production Service or the Experimental 
Farm I am quite sure would know. : 

Q. It would be nice to have that information. 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. Could you give approximately, now, what the prevailing price was when 
the Danish bacon was taken off the market when Denmark was invaded—the 
difference between the Canadian price and the Danish price and the price of 
Irish bacon and Swedish bacon?—A. I would not care to do that from memory, © 
but roughly Canadian bacon was selling at about 4 shillings below Danish 
terribly butchered bacon you ever saw—when you looked at it you wondered 
why it was topping the British market at all times. Baltic bacon—some of 
it—was selling slightly above ours and some was slightly below—probably 1 or 
et and Irish bacon which for some unknown reason was probably the most 
2 shillings. 
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By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Do you think that the change made in your cure will affect your market 


after the war?—A. We naturally hope it will have some benefits. I want to 


make this clear that most of the companies that were regular exporters and had, 


through experience, found out how they should cure this bacon and what the 


- United Kingdom people liked, were putting a very finely cured product on the 


_ other side; but we have a lot of new companies coming into the business who have 


not had that experience, and without casting any reflection on their initial effort, 
nevertheless it is not as good as it might have been. But, we have, I think, made 
a definite improvement there. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. How many grades have you for export?—A. Thirty. 

@. What is the idea of that large number?—A. That is the normal trade. 
That is the way you have to. ship it if you want to an it in peace time; you 
have no choice. 


By Mr. Fair: 
Q. I was wondering whether there is any check on the grades exported or 


sold by the packers as compared with the eee which they have purchased on 


the market or from the farmers? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pearsall placed on ‘he record the last day he was here 
the method we have followed in checking the export grades which, I think, were 
generally marked down as quite adequate to assure that the product would be 
delivered there up to a high standard, and if it was not up to that standard it was 
sent back to the packing house and the company lost on it. 


By Mr. Far: 
Q. Does the producer get what is coming to him, or is there a little too much 


left for the packer?—A. The difference between export grades and carcass 


_ grades of hogs, do you mean? 


Q. Yes.—A. Again I can only reiterate what I said before, and that is that 
except in a very general way there is no relationship between our export grades 
and our carcass grades. In other words, when we have thirty export grades and 
only probably four grades from which to draw hogs for export naturally they 
cannot be co-related. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. Do the same government men do the export bacon grading who do the 


- carcass grading?—A. No, the export grading is done by the packer. There is no. 


grader. But that grading is checked at the Canadian seaboard. 


Mr. Evan: Is that done by the government? 

- The Wirngss: Yes, it is done by the government. I explained the other day 
that they check 5 per cent of all the bales. If there is one bale found with one: 
carcass that is not correctly graded or incorrectly selected they open another ten 
bales and they are assessed whatever percentage of error there is on the whole car. 


By Mr. Blair: : 
Q. How long after a hog is killed does it require to cure it before it is fit to be 


eaten?—A. Are you speaking of export? 
Q. Any hog.—A. Domestic cures vary anything from four days up to one 


month and a half. 


Q. Do some countries do curing during transportation—South American 


~ countries—have they curing processes on the boat so that after a boat leaves a 


place the curing continues to avoid, as you say, the decrease in value?--A. I am 
~ 84182—2 
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not aware that there is any cured on the ships from South America; at least 
very small quantities. | 

Q. From the Argentine?—-A. There may be some. Of course, in our own 
practice our bacon is cured six or seven days and that curing process continues 
right up until the time the product is put into a butcher shop, unless you control 
the temperature down to 16 or 18 degrees, which cannot be done; therefore, there 
is a continual development to your cure all the time the product is in transit. 
You cannot avoid that unless you control your temperature. 


By Mr. Leger: 
? Q. I wonder if Mr. Pearsall could give us the system used with regard to 
beef? I believe that half the questions answered this afternoon were answered 
on Friday. We had a lot of discussion on pork then, and maybe we should have 
some information with regard to beef. — 


~The Cuarrman: What do you want to know particularly? 
Mr. Lucrer: The system used, and also something with regard to the killing 
of beef at the present time. 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. Before leaving the pork question I should like to know if there is any 
particular waste by spoilage through ineffective curing in the plants? I have 
heard some complaints about this and I was wondering what the percentage of 
waste is on that account?—A. I would say there was definitely no waste through 
curing. They have had some unavoidably due to delays in transit where a 
product has been five or six weeks standing before it has been loaded at the sea- 
board, which is beyond anybody’s control, and where they have had to reject 
product. There has been no rejection where you could place the onus for faulty 
curing on the packer. 

Q. You believe that the cure is quite satisfactory?—A. -It is the standard 
cure which we have set up as the best cure that can be devised with out present 
knowledge. 

The CuarrmMan: Was this cure developed by the government service or was it 
used by the packing houses? 

The Wirness: It was developed by a committee on which there was a group 
of technical men from the packing plants, Dr. Cook of the National Research 
Council, who has done a tremendous amount of work on curing and refrigeration 
of bacon, and two men whose names I have forgotten for the moment from the 
Bacteriological Division at the Experimental Farm. In other words, we enlisted 
the best advice we could get from all government research bodies and also the 
practical knowledge that the packing plants have. 

The CuatirMAN: Was that work carried on through the National Research 
Council? 

The Witness: No. We requested the packing plants to file their cure and: 
then Dr. Cook made a trip across Canada, and I will say he visited every packing 
plant but at least, he visited a large number of them—and following that we 
had several meetings, and as a result of those meetings they got this cure. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. I was going to ask if it is the Suataiern's belief that it would be 
advisable to retain this standard cure on Canadian bacon after the war so as to 
retain our market?—A. I could not answer for the market but, personally, I very 
definitely think so. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. On Friday last Mr. Pearsall gave us some of the reasons for the fluctua- 
tion in price on the market. Personally, I am not quite satisfied with that, and I 
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was wondering if he could give us any further information along that line, 
because there is considerable kick from a number of producers as to the fluctua- 
tion in prices to the producer when the packer is guaranteed a standard price at 


the seaboard. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fair, that econ was asked to-day before you came 
in and that information is already on the record. 


Mr. Farr: I am sorry. 


The Cuatrman: Whether the information is complete or not remains to be 
seen. : 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. Before we leave the matter of these thirty classifications of bacon, I 
wondered if that applied to the hog carcass or if that includes hams, gammons 
and all hog products, or if they were thirty definite classifications of what is 
commonly termed bacon by the Bacon Board.—A. Yes. In the price list which 
was filed in the meeting the other day you will find the grades and weights set 
forth for thirty different grades, selections and weights of Wiltshires. In addi- 
tion, you have the price for hams. I think there are three different ones, 


By Mr. Blair: 

Q. Many of the farmers cure their own bacon. Could you not put on 
record what curing process is used by the Canada Packers or the department?— 
A. The cure that we use for export would not be at all suitable for domestic cure. 
As a matter of fact, speaking of what is known as Wiltshire cure, I doubt very 
much if very many Canadians relish it. 

Q. Could you not give us the cure used for domestic purposes? That is what 
they most desire——A. I think our department have bulletins and information 
with respect to home curing. As a matter of fact, we have not available any 
information with respect to packers’ domestic cures. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is a private feature of their own business which, I suppose, they 
would be reluctant to disclose to their competitors, in any event?—-A. They think 
so. 

The CHairMAN: If there are no more questions with respect to bacon, could 
we proceed? 


By Mr. McCuaig: 


Q. If bacon is rejected for export due to transportation, is that bacon sent 
back to the manufacturer, or to the packing plant?—A. It all depends what the 
condition of the product is. We had occasion to reject a car about two weeks ago 
which, in the opinion of the tribunal, would not have arrived in the old country 
in satisfactory condition. Under the necessity of getting maximum quantities 
for export, that car went back to Montreal; the product was re-washed and 
re-cured for forty-eight hours, re-packed ‘and re- shipped. We have done that on 
several occasions. 

Q. Is that sent back to the same packing plant?—A. No. We send it to 


_ the nearest packer to seaboard. 


Q. Is it not the responsibility of the packing plant if there is delay in 
shipment?—-A. No; because that is beyond their control. 

The CuHatrMan: If there are no further questions with respect to bacon, 
can we let Mr. Pearsall stand down for a moment? Mr. Hamer is here, and 
perhaps he will deal with policy in that regard. Is that agreeable to the 
committee? 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. 
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The Cuatrman: We will not release Mr. Pearsall. We will ask him to 
stay. Perhaps we will have some further general questions to ask him later on. 

Mr. Hamer, gentlemen, is director of production services tn the Department 
of Agriculture, and he is probably as well posted on matters with respect to 
beef as any one we could get. 

Mr, Lecrr: He is concerned with the production of what? 

The CHarrMAN: Of beef. I suggested that he come over here this after- 
noon to outline the policy that is being pursued with regard to beef and answer 
any questions that he can which the committee might wish to ask. If that is 
agreeable, I would ask Mr. Hamer to outline generally what the developments 
are with respect to beef. 

Mr. R. 8. Hamer, Director of Production Services, Department of Agricul- 
ture, called. ; 

The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think possibly the reason 
that my name has been suggested to deal with beef is as a result of a carry-over 


of my former position in the department some years ago when IJ had more to do, 


perhaps, than anybody else in the department, with beef and cattle questions. 
More recently, as director of production services, and as a member of some of 
our departmental boards, I have—particularly during the last year—been 
pretty much in the centre of discussions that have taken place on the beef 
- question. 

It is unnecessary for me to refer here, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that the 
last year has been a distinctly unsettling one to beef producers. The industry 
has been disturbed in a way that a lot of us hoped would not be necessary under 
war conditions; and perhaps it was only natural that this disturbance should 
result in a good deal of discussion and in some controversy. This situation 
has been in great contrast to the first two and a half years of the war, during 
which the beef industry was the only major agricultural industry from which 
no complaints were received—by the department, anywhere—in regard to what 
we might call the impact of the war on the industry. But during the past 
eighteen months, due to the rapidity with which the supply position in so many 
of our agricultural products has changed and has transformed—and this applies 
particularly to our meat products—the beef industry was brought right into 
the centre of the whole regulatory procedure that had to be followed. That 
the series of controls which were established over marketing of cattle and over 
the distribution and consumption of beef precipitated so much discussion and 
controversy, was due largely to the fact that no such controls could be effective 
without seriously disturbing the cornerstone of the beef cattle industry—access 
to the United States market. The reason I refer to this is not because I want 
to go into it in detail, but merely to mention that in the process of months, as 
producers became more familiar with the reasons for these controls, and with 
the manner in which they were being applied, there has been very general 
acceptance of them—perhaps a reluctant acceptance but not a grudging accept- 
ance. Unfortunately, in the process of arriving at this position, there has been 
a great deal of comment, more particularly public comment in the press, most 
of it, no doubt, with the best of intentions, but in many cases based on incom- 
plete information, that has been bad publicity for the industry. The impression 
has been given that during the past year an acute shortage of beef has developed, 
especially in Eastern Canada in the larger cities such as Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal. Moreover, it has been implied that producers were rather callously 
allowing this condition to continue by withholding cattle from market in the 
hope of raising prices and thereby increasing their individual profits. 

In the department we have tried to dispel some of the misconceptions upon 
which such comment has been based. We have tried to make it clear, as we 
have had the opportunity—both in press releases, press statements and as 
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members of the department have had occasion to address public meetings— 
that any scarcity of beef in the past twelve or eighteen months has not been 
due to any falling off or any lag in production, but has been due to the fact 
that requirements of meats generally have expanded more rapidly than produc- 
tion could keep pace with them. 

The factors that have been responsible for this expansion in requirements 
I know are very familiar to the members of the committee. Briefly, they might 
be summarized under three headings: (1) the increase in purchasing power of 
our civilian population; (2) the fact that in order to provide rations for the 
men in the armed forces in Canada more meat is necessary than the same men 
would normally consume as civilians; (3) consumer substitution of beef for 
pork products requisitioned to fill heavy commitments of bacon to the United 
Kingdom. The cumulative effect of all of these three factors began first to be 
felt in 1941. By 1942 we had reached a place where we had actually no export- 
able surplus of cattle during the last six months. Without discounting the 
importance of the first two of these factors—that is, increased purchasing power 
and military supplies—I think it is not out of the way to claim that the major 
factor has been the substitution of beef for pork to fill that vacuum that has 
been created by heavy exports of bacon to the United Kingdom. 

When I was here on Friday I noticed that Mr. Pearsall referred to the 
fact that the United Kingdom is now getting 85 per cent of her bacon require- 
ments from Canada. In relation to our total tonnage of inspected meats of 
all kinds—beef, pork, lamb and veal—this quantity of bacon represented about 
37 per cent of our total inspected meats processed in this country in 1942. 
That I think makes it apparent why there has been such a strain put on our 
beef supplies. The vacuum resulting from heavy imports of bacon has had 
to be filled. 

Turning for a moment to the supply position I might mention that in 
1942 our total tonnage of inspected meats was, roughly, 429,000,000 pounds. 
This represented an increase of 46 per cent over the five-year average, 
1936-1940. You will notice there is one war year included in that average. 
That indicates the extent to which our meat production has been stepped up 
in this country under war conditions—a 46 per cent increase in 1942 over the 
five-year average, 1936-1940. 


By the Charman: 
Q. When you mention meat production, what do you include as meat 
in those figures?—A. All pork products, beef, veal, mutton and lamb. 
Q. Not poultry?—A. No, not poultry. I might mention in passing that 
even that tremendous output of meat that we had in 1942 would not supply 
more than 85 per cent of our requirements this year if there were no rationing 


and consumer demand was free to function without limit with respect to pork 


products. In 1941 our inspected slaughterings of beef were the largest on 
record, both in respect of numbers and tonnage. In 1942 it is true we fell 
down some 34,000 in number, but owing to the increased yield the total tonnage 
of beef made available last year was 17,000,000 pounds in excess of that of 
1941. In other words, with fewer cattle by 34,000, we had 17,000,000 pounds 
more beef. Last November was an all-time record, as a monthly figure, 
for inspected numbers and tonnage of beef. In fact since last October there 
has been only one month, January, in which inspected slaughtering of cattle 
fell materially below the figures of a year ago. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Have you any figures as to what portion of the total amount of the 
beef killed in Canada is inspected?—A. That is a question which is quite 
pertinent and it is one which cannot be answered very definitely. We have 
tried to arrive at: an answer based on an analysis of hide figures, which is also 
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not an easy thing to do with complete accuracy. On the basis of that kmd 


of compilation—the 1941 hide figures—it would indicate that 68 per cent of 
our cattle were killed under inspection and the other 32 per cent were either 


locally slaughtered or farm slaughtered. I think that is about as close a 


figure as we can come to. 

Q. Has that percentage increased or decreased?—A. Our impression would 
be that in 1942 there was a material increase in the non-inspected. There was 
a diversion from what we call commercial channels to what we are in the habit 
of referrimg to as non-commercial channels. The extent to which in 1942 the 
inspected percentage was lower and the non-inspected higher than in 1941 has 
been variously estimated. 

By the end of May of this year our tonnage figures on inspected beef 
were above those of the first five months of last year, and by the end of this 
month we will be above the first six months of last year not only in tonnaeg 
but also in numbers. It is clear, therefore, that despite the degree to which the 
statistical record for the past twelve months is incomplete, due to the diversion to 


non-inspected channels referred to by a member of the Committee, the output 
or disappearance of beef has been much higher not only during the past six - 


months, but for the whole twelve-month period, than during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

It is in view of the strain that is being put on the whole meat supply in 
meeting expanding requirements that rationing and some control of slaughter 
has been found desirable and necessary. Another reason of course has been 
the increasing necessity of viewing the total food resources of the North American 
continent from the standpoint of the joint need of the United Nations. The 
extent to which rationing and control of slaughter may change the statistical 
picture is yet to be determined. Theoretically we would expect there would be 
some rediversion back to the commercial channels. If that should happen in 
the case of hogs, it will certainly facilitate filling the bacon. contract on time. 
If it should happen in the case of cattle it might be expected to create a surplus 
in excess of what may be needed in our own country for our Canadian people. 


It is obvious that with the exportation of live cattle under close control 


and with the market here operating under ceiling control, periodic surplus mar- 
ketings of cattle could easily result in rapid and even serious recessions in cattle 
prices. To provide protection against the development of such a situation, ar- 
rangements have been made with which the Committee are familiar and which 


I think it is unnecessary for me to outline in detail. As the Committee are 


aware, the Bacon Board has been reconstituted as a Meat Board, and has been 


given authority to provide support to the market if and when required. This ~ 


support will be given through the purchase by the Board of dressed beef when 
supplies are in excess of immediate Canadian military and civilian requirements. 
The purchase of live cattle by the Board is not contemplated. The prices at 
which the Board has been authorized to purchase beef at different seasons of 
the year will provide a floor to the beef and cattle price structure. 

There are four points in the mechanics of procedure that are of primary 
interest to the producer. These have been dealt with in press releases, they 
have been dealt with by the Minister in the house and have been the subject 
of some discussion. The first point is that the beef ceiling throughout the whole 
twelve months period as now established will be a flat one, at the level Ms was 
reached on May 27. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. What is that price?—A. Basis Toronto, 194 cents for the commercial 
quality—on a-defatted basis the price would be 20 cents. 

It is apparent that with the prompt clearing of any surplus beef, cattle 
should sell at a price equivalent to the ceiling except at times when there is 
an over supply. Until August 16 the board has been authorized to give 
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support to the market by purchasing of beef at a level 25 cents below the ceiling. 
- This means that support will be maintained practically at the ceiling level until 
August 16. On August 16 there will be a drop of three-quarters of a cent 
_ in the support price and on September 18 there will be a further drop of one 


and a quarter cents. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. That is on the carcass?—A. On the carcass. 


By Mr. Evans: | 
Q. That would reflect back on live cattle, would it not?—A. It will, when 
there are more cattle on the market than can be absorbed at ceiling prices, but 
it is the expectation that the purchasing of beef by the Meat Board will prevent 
cattle prices going below the equivalent of wholesale beef floor prices at which 
such purchases are made. During the late summer and fall months and until 
the following April, the floor price will follow what might be termed a normal 
seasonal cycle. Normally, on an open market cattle prices go down during, 
the summer and early fall, and then gradually rise until they reach their peak 
somewhere in the following April, May or June. In contrast with the procedure 
followed a year ago, however, the market will not be forced down this fall 
by a decline in ceiling price. As already stated, the ceiling will remain a flat 
one, and prices should not go down to the equivalent of the floor price on beef 
except at times when the market is over-supplied. In other words, there will 
be an opportunity this year for cattle to sell at the ceiling at any time that 
the market is not over-supplied.. 


By Mr. Wright: | 
Q. What is the total fluctuation allowed?—A. The total from the ceiling 
to the floor at the lowest point of the floor is 24 cents. The meat board will ~ 
give support at 25 cents below the ceiling up to the middle of August and then 
there is a drop in the middle of August to a cent below the ceiling and a further 
drop of one and one quarter cents in the middle of September. 
Q. That is on carcass prices?—A. On wholesale carcass prices. 


By Mr. Black: : 
Q. It would not be as much as that on live weights?—A. No, it would not 
be a full cent on live weights. Now, this means that from September 20th until 
April 24th next year there is no reason why cattle should sell for less than they 
did during the past comparable period except to the degree that they may at 
times during the past year have been above what might be considered a com- 
mercial relationship to wholesale beef ceilings. No doubt, it is generally 
understood by the committee that any beef that is secured by the meat board 
will constitute what is sometimes termed a stock pile. It will be stored in 
frozen form. This stockpile will be drawn on as required to meet Canadian | 
military and civilian requirements in periods of under-supplies of fresh beef. 
Any beef that can be spared from it will be shipped to the United Kingdom 
under arrangements which are under negotiation at the present time. 


By Mr. Evans: 

What is the relationship of price between the ceiling price on beef and the 
price of live cattle, particularly in its relation to the United States market?— 
A. I knew I would not get very far before I came to that question, Mr. Chairman. 
Frankly, I prefer not to put on record any figures, for the reason, as will be 
fully realized by cattlemen on the Committee, that prices which can be paid for 
live cattle, to be in line with beef at a stated price, depend on the dressing 
percentage of the cattle and upon another factor which is not a static one— 
the allowance for killing credits. Without quoting a definite figure, I can put 
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it in this way, if you will permit me to; that at the present price of beef, a 1 per 
cent increase in the dressing percentage should add about 20 cents per cwt. to 
the live price. Killing credits, which are usually applied on the basis of so 
many cents per cwt. dressed beef, vary in the case of cattle dressing 55 per cent 
by approximately 28 cents per cwt. live weight, for each 50 cents increase per 
ewt. for killing credits. With such a wide range in equivalent live prices, it is 
hardly safe to quote one, and it is sometimes unwise to do so at a public meeting 
for two reasons. Any figure that is quoted, no matter how carefully it is tied 
in with a specified dressing percentage, is apt to register in the minds of many 
people, and might be used on the one hand by buyers in the effort to buy 
below their value cattle that are worth more. Conversely it may register in the 
mind of producer as the price he is entitled to get on cattle which on the basis 
of their dressing percentage are not worth that much. These are the reasons 
why I always hesitate to put a figure on record. Another reason is that at the 
present time we are looking very closely into the question of what is a proper 
allowance for killing credits. 

Q. Would not the rail grading of beef help establish that price?—-A. On the 
basis on which beef will be purchased by the Board it will practically amount to 
that; it will be rail grading in a sense, although not rail grading in a strict 
sense— 

Q. I suppose you are familiar with the report which came out in connection 
with the investigation into the beef situation in British Columbia?—A. As the 
chairman of that committee, I should be. * 

Q. Yes, I was basing my question largely on what you stated in that report. 
—A. Well, one significant thing that you no doubt realize, if you have read the 
report as I assume you must have, is what it disclosed; and it has never been 
disputed that normally cattle arrive on the packers’ rail with about the same cost 
against them irrespective of quality, and the differential that is paid live weight 
represents the difference in dressing percentage rather than any difference in 
quality. That to me is the most significant thing to the producer that was 
brought out in that report. 


Aside from that I will leave the question of these controls to be dealt with in 
more detail, if it is the desire of the committee, by Mr. Pearsall who will be the 


manager of the meat board as he has been manager of the Bacon Board. 

It might be worthwhile, Mr. Chairman, for me to refer briefly to what might 
be called the departmental policy in regard to the wartime production of beef. 
It is evident that for the duration of the war producers have been assured of an 
outlet for all the beef cattle they are able to market. This fact has resulted in 
the question being raised in some quarters as to why’the government programs 
to expand cattle numbers is not urged officially. This question is not an un- 
natural one, and it is not an illogical one. To the producers who were affected 
by what happened during the last post-war period a partial answer will occur 
immediately. A more complete answer however is found in the necessity of 


integrating our whole live stock production program with potential feed supplies, . 


not only in this country but on the whole North American continent. It has 
become increasingly evident that sometime within the next eighteen months the 
feed resources of the North American continent are going to be strained to the 
limit in supporting the greatly enlarged live stock and poultry population of the 
two countries. In the development of Canada’s agricultural program therefore it 
has been necessary to provide for an uninterrupted, and, if possible, for an 
increase in output of products which are most urgently needed by Great Britain 
and which may be used by the united nations to the best advantage in food 
supplies to occupied countries when they are liberated. : 
If we were to give a priority rating to live stock products on that basis, and 
any such rating may be subject to revision, I think we would at the present 
time have to put bacon right at the top of the list. We would have to put dairy 


products, particularly cheese and concentrated milk, next, and possibly eggs third. — 


: 
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| This does not mean that beef is being relegated to any minor position in 
our production program. As has been mentioned and as I have attempted to 
stress, beef now occupies a key position in Canadian meat rations, both military 
and civilian, and is likely to continue to do so for the remainder of the war. It 
does not imply, either, that any increase in cattle numbers resulting from the 
_- retention of the better bred heifers to replace older cows that can be discarded 
now to advantage at good prices is officially frowned on. It does, however, 
reflect the view that any trend in the latter direction, that is, any trend in increas- 
ing numbers, might better be allowed to develop on the basis of individual initia- 
tive and judgment rather than as a matter of departmental advice. An urgent 
appeal to increase cattle numbers; that is an appeal by the department with 
assistance from the provincial departments and agricultural organizations, might 
conceivably result in inflationary tendencies in the beef cattle industry such as 
| we had in the last war. It might promote capital investment at what are pretty 
- . nearly peak prices and it might induce the incurring of obligations which in 
many cases, as it did in the last war, might carry over to the post-war period. 

For these reasons, in so far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned 
—and the lead has been given by the Minister in this—advice has been limited 
to encouragement of increasing of yield and of marketing of cattle in the best 
possible condition, rather than of increasing of numbers. This advice has the 
support of the Advisory Agricultural Committee that was appointed this year 
and it is also supported by a number of the provincial departments of agriculture. 

A great deal of progress has already been made in this direction, within 
the last year, without any necessity of it being actively encouraged by the 
department. 

The committee might ‘be interested in comparative figures. In the last 
three or four years the average yield on our inspected slaughterings of cattle 
—this is rather remarkable—shows that for 1939 to 1941 the figures were 

almost identical; it was 466 pounds in 1939, 466 in 1940, and 467 in 1941. 
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By the Chairman: 
 Q. That is the number of pounds of beef from each animal?—A. Yes, that 
includes everything, old cows as well as good cattle. In 1942 this average was 
stepped up to 500 pounds, and, as I have already mentioned, the result of that 
was that with 34,000 fewer cattle killed 17,000,000 more pounds of beef were 
obtained. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. The marketing of calves has fallen off some?—A. Yes. : 
Q. With the increase in weight of beef?—-A. Yes, a good many of our 
cattle are being carried to older ages; a lot of our cattle are being better fed 
with the feed supplies we have had available during the past year. In the first 
four months this year there has been quite a notable further increase. I may 
mention in the first four months of 1942 the average yield was 493 pounds; 
in the first four months of this year the average was 521 pounds; taking the 
one extreme against the other, in the first four months of this year there was 
an average of 521 pounds, and in the first three years mentioned, 1939, 1940 
and 1941, it was 466 pounds. Now, these yield comparisons and the point 
that has been mentioned by one of the members of committee in regard to the 
notable reduction in calf slaughter suggests that after all the producer does not 
need much of a lead as to what is the sound thing for him, not only from his 
own individual standpoint but also in the interest of the country in so far as 

beef production is concerned under. war conditions. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I have touched on the things that 
the committee are most interested in, but if there is any question that I can 
answer or questions that the committee have in mind that come more definitely 
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in the field of the meat board either Mr. Pearsall or I will be glad to contribute 
anything further we can. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Can you give us any information in regard to the quota of cattle to 
the United States, how they arrive at it and where that cattle would be supplied 
from, either from the east or west; can you give any information with respect 
to that?—A. You understand there are no exports of live cattle just now. 

Q. When the quota comes in again—A. If there is no licensing it will be 
just as it was in the past, everybody will be free to ship until the quota for 
that quarter is filled when a higher rate of duty will apply; there has been 
no attempt to distribute the quota. 

Q. The ‘quota is filled at the present time?—A. There is no quota now. 
If we were shipping cattle to the United States there would be no quota limita- 
tion; that is a condition of the Mexican trade agreement for the period of 
unlimited emergency in the United States and Canada automatically benefits 
under the most favoured nation clause. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Would you care to enlarge on the feasibility of grading of beef? 
The CHAIRMAN: Rail grading? 
Mr. Wricut: Yes. 


The Witness: I do not mind admitting frankly that I do not expect to see 
it myself, but I think eventually a great many of our cattle will be sold that 
way; to me that is the only way in which the producer can expect to be paid 
for the value that he delivers on the basis of yield and quality. It is rather 
unfortunate, I think that producers have allowed themselves as a class to 
become rather skeptical about selling on the rail in the case of cattle. I think 
experience has indicated very definitely in connection with selling hogs on 
the rail, under the voluntary system, that a great deal more than half of our 
producers preferred on the basis of results they obtained to sell that way. Il 
think the same thing would apply in the case of cattle. : 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. There has been. no demand from these producers themselves for rail 
grading, producers and producer organizations?—A. No, I cannot say that 
there is. 


By Mr. Evans: 


(. There is a definite trend to rail grading, don’t you think?—A. I cannot 
say that it has registered yet. We have some spokesmen allegedly for producer 
interests who contend that the producers are against it. 

Q. A survey made in British Columbia shows that there would be definitely 
a greater return to the man who produces the quality stuff—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


@. In that same regard it was interesting to nats a resolution passed at 
a recent meeting of the M.F.A., the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, 
showing that in Manitoba the delegates went on record as opposed to the rail 
grading of cattle, and from the discussion I thought they were anticipating it 
was going to be brought into operation—A. This might be the appropriate 
place to indicate that in so far as the departement is concerned, and I am 
quite sure, while I cannot speak for the minister, there has been nothing that 
he has ever said to indicate that producers will be forced to sell cattle on the 
rail until they are willing to accept. it. 

@. I think perhaps the fear in the minds of the producers in connection with 
rail grading of cattle is that they see the stock being directed to the slaughter 
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Benses where it loses its identity and they pretty much lose control over the 
selling of it. I think perhaps that is part of their fear 1 in connection with rail 
_ grading. 

os By Mr. Evans: 


Q. If they carry out the same principle as is done in hogs the cattle would 
_ be shipped to the slaughter house-——A. One of the reasons I have come to favour 

rail grading is the fact that to me it is the only way in which the producer can 
‘sell his cattle before they leave home with any assurance that they are bringing 
their full value. I think that is the way the stock ought to be sold. The pro- 
_ ducer would know what price he was going to get before his cattle leaves his 
- own premises. The experience in marketing of live stock has always been that 
the producer periodically suffers from an oversupply of cattle on the market 
when he could have sold the same cattle for 25 or 30 cents the week before but 
because of oversupply he does not get that. If he sold his cattle at home he 
would avoid that hazard. I cannot see why a commission firm could give even 
better service to the producer than he does now by determining for him by can- 
vass of the trade the best price he can get on the basis of a basic grade with 
differential, between grades those differentials might differ as between firms, 
but the commission firm should be able to determine for the producer the price 
available, and if the producer has his own stock at home until he concluded a 
deal. 

Q. It works right down to the consumer; the consumer when he goes into 
the butcher shop will get a certain cut of meat of a certain grade—A. The 
grading of the consumer is the other aspect of it, as one who had a great deal 
to do with the establishment of beef-grading services. I have to admit we have 
not gone as far in fifteen years as in theory we should have been able to go. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in New Brunswick I believe we have only one packing 
house at Moncton, New Brunswick. I was wondering what steps the board has 
taken in connection with the slaughtering of cattle?—A. I do not know that I 
understand what you mean. 

@. You have established a principle that a person selling has to have 
a licence; am I right?—A. Yes. 

Q. All slaughterings are under licence?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have only one slaughtering house in New Brunswick; we used to 
have men going around the country buying cattle alive and slaughtering them 
themselves.—A. Yes. 

Q. And selling the meat to the meat stores—A. Do you mean is there any 
quota on a federally inspected plant? 

Q. In years gone by the farmer could kill his own beef and take it to the 
stores.—A. Yes. 

Q. And sell it. I believe he cannot do that now—A. I do not have any- 
thing directly to do with the licencing, and I would prefer not to make any 
statement as to the basis on which the licences are being granted in New 
Brunswick, but I would think that in that province, which is a deficiency area, 
there would not be much disturbance of what has been going on in the past, 
but not having anything to do with the issuing of licences I cannot be very 
specific in any reply. Mr. Pearsall may know more about that than I do. 


Mr. Lecer: Does Mr. Pearsall know? 


_ The Cuatrman: This situation in New Brunswick seems to be peculiar to 
New Brunswick alone. Mr. Leger has been attempting to get the reason why it 
was necessary to use the licensing measures to the extent that they have been 
used down there, which makes it so difficult for the producers to carry on the 
same type of activities so far as the meat trade is concerned that they had 
been accustomed to carrying on in the past. 


| 
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Mr. Lecer: Our meat trade is only from milk cattle and, therefore, it is 
not good beef. If we have to sell to the packing houses we do not get any price 
for it to speak of, while in the old way of selling they used to sell to the person 
who was buying from the farmer or were selling direct to the stores, and in that 
way they were able to get the same price as they would have if it had been 
first-class beef. At the present time I think most of the meat has to go through 
the Swift plant in Moncton and, therefore, all our meat is of low grade and we get 
a low price, much lower than we used to get prior to this new regulation coming 
into effect. It has created quite a disturbance. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I am sorry I was not here when Mr. Hamer started, 
but I presume he made some remarks about the establishment of a frozen beef 
trade which is anticipated to Britain, and I was wondering what the prospects 
are for that trade in the coming year and whether we will have the benefit of 
the U.S.A. market. I wonder what prospect there is for the establishment of 
the frozen beef trade and how it will be handled and if it is to be handled 
as between Britain and Canada or whether there is any prospect of a step-up 
in the supply of beef. The point I am getting at is what the future market 
will be, because I presume we will not have the advantage of the U.S.A. market 
as regards prices. Is that right? | : 

The Witness: I would like Mr. Pearsall to answer that question because 
he has been in on more of the discussions as manager of the Meat Board than 
I have. 

The CuHarrMAN: I wonder if Mr. Pearsall will deal with the question that 
Mr. Leger has brought up, or give us the principle on which these licences are 
issued if he is in a position to do so and then deal with Mr. Ross’ question. 

Mr. Prarsauu: I am afraid I cannot add very much to what Mr. Hamer 
has indicated. I am familiar with the general broad principles on which permits 
have been required by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board because we are 
similarly interested in the control of hog slaughter. After the slaughter per- 
mits were required by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board we had all com- 


4 
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mercial hog slaughterers licensed and we controlled the slaughter of hogs, but our 


erder did not apply to farmers or to any persons operating only one retail store. 
Now, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’ required the licensing of all 
slaughterers or required the slaughterers to have a permit, and the basic reason 
for that, the underlying reason is the question of rationing. In other words, if 
you are going to ration a product you must have control of that product before 
you can ration it. In a commodity like sugar or coffee that is imported into 


the country that is very simple; but when you undertake to ration meat in a 
country like Canada where probably somewhere between 45 and 50 per cent of — 


our population have access to their own supplies it is an extremely difficult 
problem and, accordingly, all slaughterers were required to have permits basically 
for the purpose of rationing. 


Mr. Farr: Would that include, Mr. Pearsall, a farmer killing for his own - 


use or killing to sell to his neighbour in ordinary consumption? 

Mr. PEARSALL: Some exception is taken to that. In as far as farmers are 
concerned, farmers do not need slaughter permits for consumption on their own 
farms or for sale to their neighbouring farmers or for trade with their neigh- 


bouring farmers; that is, they can slaughter and sell to their neighbour or 


exchange with their neighbour, but presumably a farmer should not engage in 
retail business in urban centres. 

The next problem that is rather difficult to deal with has to do with these 
remote areas that have no outlet or no organized outlet for marketing their 


live stock and are, furthermore, deficient areas. They may be described par- — 


ticularly as a large portion of British Columbia, virtually all of new Ontario— 
what is generally known as new Ontario—and certain areas of northern Quebec 
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: and, generally speaking, most of the Maritime provinces. The basis on which 


as 
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slaughter permits were issued was somewhat similar to the plan adopted in 


the United States. They put it on a poundage basis. In other words, they 
required everybody who has slaughtered over a certain number of pounds—I 
think it is 10,000 pounds a year—to have a permit. The general principle 


adopted here was a point system. I cannot give you the point. It would be 


introduced if a man killed about fifty hogs or probably twenty-five cattle a 


year. He got a permit, and that was applied generally to the more settled areas, 


the surplus producing areas. I think I am correct in stating that in all the 


deficit producing areas, which I have described—and probably we have even 


gone farther and included counties like Parry Sound and counties like those in 
northern Ontario—permits have been issued to almost everyone who applied for 
them regardless of the volume they were slaughtering. 

Mr. Lecrer: That must have been done recently. 


Mr. Pearsatu: Again I would like to state that this is not our responsibility. 
What information I have has been received second-hand from the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, and if I am incorrect in anything I am stating it is 
because of being misinformed. Secondly, I am given to understand that in most 
of these areas I have already outlined there is no restriction on the number they 
can slaughter. That is in so far as hogs are concerned. We do not put any 
restriction on the number of hogs they may slaughter in new Ontario or British 
Columbia and most of the Maritime provinces. _ : 

I might say that I am sorry I cannot give you any more useful information 
with regard to how many permits were issued or what restrictions there are on, 
and the only thing I can suggest to you is that you have to get the information 
from the officers of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board who are directly 
responsible for this matter. | 


The CHatrrMANn: Could you answer Mr. Ross’ question? 


Mr. Prarsaut: Mr. Ross’ question was with regard to the prospects of 
export to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I think there has been some indication that frozen 
beef would be shipped. . 

Mr. Prarsauu: The over-all general principle has been arrived at that 
exports to the United States will be discontinued by joint agreement with the 
United States and the United Kingdom, and any surplus meat available in Canada 
over and above our commitments for bacon or otherwise will go forward to the 
United Kingdom in the form of frozen carcasses or boneless beef. In other words, 
we have accepted a policy that any surplus which we have will be exported to 
the United Kingdom in the form of beef. Now, I would hesitate to make any 
estimate of what quantity we might be able to secure. I think the position is 
this, that if we have a 25,000,000 pound surplus that would go to the United 
Kingdom, and if it amounted to 150,000,000 pounds it would go to the United 
Kingdom. 

The CuHarrMan: At the present time there is no surplus? 


Mr. PrarsaLu: Up to the present time there has been no surplus, but from 
any advice or information we can get there does not seem to be much prospect of 
any surplus in the immediate future. 


Mr. .Ross: (Souris): I understand that there is a defintie agreement between 
the United States and the United Kingdom and Canada? 


Mr. PEARSALL: Yes. 
Mr. Goupine: That is only for the duration. 


Mr. Prarsauu: There is no specified time stated. Presumably, it is for the 
duration. 


Mr. McCussin: Is there any price stated in that arrangement? 
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Mr. Prarsatu: Do you mean the price to the United Kingdom? 

Mr. McCusstin: Yes. 

Mr. Prarsatu: No, the agreement with the United Kingdom with respect 
to prices has not yet been finalized. The general policy outlined is that our 
board will support cattle prices and buy beef at the floor prices. Mr. Hamer has 
indicated that if we were to buy beef up to the 17th August we would buy it at 
a price of 25 cents under the ceiling and in the fall it would be $2.25 under the 
ceiling and, presumably, that would be our selling price. 

The CuarrMAn: The price has not been negotiated as yet on beef with the 
United Kingdom? 

Mr. Prarsauu: No, but the prices we would buy at then would be the floor 
prices as set in the memorandum and the announcement that has been made. 

Mr. McCvussin: Unless the price is depressed or the packers refuse to buy 
or feel they have enough in their storage you will not buy for the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. Pearsauu: Unless there is enough beef on the market or the packer is ~ 


prepared to sell the board at the prices we are offering, which are the floor 
prices, then we will not get beef. 

Mr. McCussin: See what happened yesterday in Toronto where a lot of the 
cattle were not sold. The packers were laying off to see if they could depress the 
market. The cattle were not sold and the cattle market dropped in Toronto. 
The price may have dropped further to-day. When would you step into the 
picture? 

Mr. PEARSALL: We will step into the picture the minute the packer has any 
beef he will sell us at the floor price—we will take it. 

Mr. Wrieut: The price of beef can drop 5 cents and it will not make any 
difference to the price to the farmer. 

Mr. Prarsauu: It might conceivably. 


guarantee to the producer? | 
Mr. Prarsauu: Do you mean with regard to the question of live prices? 
Mr. Farr: The man who has got to take his price on the live price I think 
should be protected to a greater extent than the processor. The point I was 
trying to make is that the processor or packer is at all times guaranteed a’ 
certain price. 

Mr. PEARSALL: Yes. | 

Mr. Farr: But regardless of any overcrowding of the market or over- 
supply of the market then the producer is not guaranteed any floor. 

Mr. Prarsautu: Not on live cattle. 

Mr. Fatr: That is the point I am opposed to, because if the other fellow 
is guaranteed a price the producer should be guaranteed one also. 


Mr. Farr: Do you think there should be some control of prices there—a 


The Cuarrman: How do you mean that the packer is guaranteed a price 


under this arrangement? 
Mr. Farr: He sees to that himself. 
The CuarrMaAn: He is not guaranteed a price by the government. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, he is; he is guaranteed a floor under which he can sell 
to the board. 


Mr. Prearsauu: That, is right, an open order. We will take all surpluses at 
the floor price. 


Mr. Wricur: He is guaranteed that floor base price. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): The principle is the same with regard to bacon. 


aye 
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Mr. Prarsatu: It is virtually the same principle. The prices will vary 
throughout the year. Right now they will be 25 cents below the ceiling price 
for carcass beef. 

Mr. Lecer: What is the price at the present time? , 

Mr. Prarsatu: Twenty cents in Toronto for commercial defatted beef 
carcasses. ‘That varies according to the uses. 

Mr. McCussin: What is the price for the red brand? 

Mr. PEARSALL: Twenty-one cents, a cent more. 

Mr. McCussin: Mr. Chairman, I think we had better adjourn as it is after 
6 o’clock and I should like to pursue this matter further at another time. There 
are a great many points that Mr. Hamer and Mr. Pearsall could bring out. 

The Cuamman: If the committee wish these gentlemen to return I am 
sure they will be available at a later date. We will adjourn. 


The committee adjourned to meet on Thursday, July 1, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, July 1, 1943. 


‘The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 


a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Cardiff, 


- Cloutier, Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, 


Furniss, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, Henderson, Kirk, Leclere, Leger, Mac- 
Kenzie (Lambton- Kent), McCuaig, MeNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Perley, 
Quelch, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Soper, 
Tustin, Ward, Weir and Wright—34. 


In attendance: Dr. E. 8. Archibald, Director of Experimental Farms, 
Mr. M. B. Davis, Dominion Horticulturist, and Dr. L. H. Newman, boats 
Cerealist. 


The minutes of the last meeting held on Thursday, June 29, were read and, 
on motion of Mr. Golding, approved. 


Before proceeding to the order of busines, Mr. Golding referred to remarks 


made in the House on June 30 by Mr. Fair and quoted the latter as having said 


that he had been ‘ howled down in the Agricultural Committee”. Mr. Golding 
suggested that this was a serious reflection on the members of the Committee 
and that Mr. Fair should either prove or withdraw his statement. Discussion 


followed, several members taking part. 


Mr. Fair replied that his statement had been withdrawn in the House at 


the request of His Honour, the Speaker, and that he had ee further to 


withdraw in Committee. 


The Chairman suggested that this matter be left in abeyance until a com- 
plete record of the incident had been obtained from Hansard. 


The Committee agreed. 


Dr. Archibald was called. He made a general statement on some of the 


research activities of the Department of Agriculture and was examined. 


The Chairman announced that Dr. Archibald and his assistants, Dr. New- 
man and Mr. Davis, would be available at the next sitting to give further 
information to the Committee. . 


At 1.15 p.m., on motion of Mr. Golding, the Committee adjourned until 


_ to-morrow, Friday, July 2, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, July 2, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and’ Colonization met at 11 o'clock 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cardiff, Dechene, Douglas (Queens), Evans, 
Fair, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, Henderson, Kirk, Lafon- 
taine, Lalonde, Leclerc, Leger, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, Perley, 
Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Ward, Weir, 
Wright—27. 


In attendance: Dr. E. 8S. Archibald, Director of Experimental Farms; 
Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, and Mr. M. B. Davis, Dominion 
Horticulturist. 


The minutes of the last meeting held on Thursday, July 1st, were read and, 
on motion of Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), approved. 


Referring to the discussion which arose at the last meeting with respect to 
Mr. Golding’s objections to an observation attributed to Mr. Fair, the Chair- 
man quoted from Hansard of June 30, page 4272, and ruled that the withdrawal 
made in the House by Mr. Fair should be accepted by this Committee. 


The Chairman also expressed the opinion that the incident having occurred 
in the House, the discussion which ensued in Committee at yesterday’s sitting 
was out of order. He submitted that this discussion might properly be deleted 
from the record and asked an expression of opinion on this matter. 


Mr. Ross: (Moose Jaw), moved that the stenographic report of the dis- 
cussion which arose at the last sitting out of the question raised by Mr. Golding, 
be not printed. 


The question being put, it was resolved in the negative: Yeas, 8; Nays, 14. 
Dr. Archibald was then recalled and further examined. 


On motion of Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), a vote of thanks was extended to 
Dr. Archibald for his attendance and for the valuable information brought to 
the attention of the Committee. 


Dr. Newman was called. He reviewed the activities of the Cereal Division 
of the Experimental Farms and was examined. 


The Chairman extended to Dr. Newman the thanks and appreciation of the 


Committee. | 


At 12.55 p.m., on motion of Mr. Wright, the Committee adjourned until 
Tuesday, July 6, at 11 o’clock. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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HovusE oF CoMMoONS, 
July 1, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11.00 o’clock a.m. The chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 

The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I will ask the clerk to 
_ read the minutes of the last meeting. 

Minutes read and approved. 

Mr. Goutpine: Mr. Chairman, before we start on to-day’s proceedings, our 
friend Mr. Fair made a statement in the house yesterday that I was quite 
surprised to hear him make when he made a positive statement that he had 
been howled down in this committee. And now I think that Mr. Fair in all 
fairness to the members of this committee should tell us what day that happened 
and what the particular item was that he was trying to discuss, or trying to 
bring to the attention of the committee when he was howled down by the 
members of this committee. I think that is a serious statement and is a reflec- 
tion on every member of the committee; and to have that broadcast across the 
countrty is in my opinion most. unfair, and to live up to his good name I think 
he should tell us now what particular time this occurred, and what was the 
incident in connection with it. 

Mr. Fair: Mr. Chairman, some people are so busy howling that they cannot 
see anything beyond their own view; and, well, any member of this committee, 
if the hat fits he is welcome to wear it; all that is necessary for him to do if he 
knows the committee is to think back on things that have ks ee here and 
they will— 

The CHairmAan: Now Mr. Fair— 

Mr. Goupine: That is no answer at all. 


The CHairman: Now, Mr. Fair, as chairman of the committee I really 
thought that was some reflection on my direction of the committee, my guiding 
of the committee from the chair. In so far as I am concerned I want to say quite 
plainly that in carrying out my responsibility I have tried to be fair to every 
one in presenting their views and their arguments to the committee. I take it 
that there was no reflection on the chair in so far as the observations you made 
were concerned I have deliberately on many occasions when a member has been 
speaking and another member attempted to get to his feet insisted on having 
the member have the floor and continuing. There have been many occasions 
where other members have tried to take the floor while a member has been 
speaking, and the situation thus presented was not at all pleasant. I hope that 
the observations that were made were not intended as a reflection on the conduct 
of our meetings in so far as the chair was concerned. 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, there is no reflection whatever in so far as I am 
concerned on the chair, none whatever; but there are certain members of the 
committee who have from time to time tried to prevent me from speaking. 

The CHarrMAN: I am bound to say, Mr. Fair, that I do not think that is 
a fair statement for you to make, 

Mr. Lecrer: Mr. Chairman, I think— 
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Mr. Farr: If I might recall one incident, I might refer to one day when I 
was asking a question of Mr. McIvor and someone else butted in after I had 
the floor. You will perhaps recall that as one incident. — 

The CHatrMaAn: No, I do not recall it as one incident. 

Mr. Donne.uy: I can remember quite well that I had the floor when asking 
Mr. MclIvor some questions, Mr. Fair, and you prevented me asking those 
questions, and I had to refer to the chair before I could proceed. It was not a 
question there of interrupting you; that was a question of you interrupting me. 
I will leave it to the committee to say whether or not that is so. 

Mr. Muturns: After Mr. Fair made that statement on the floor last night— 

Mr. QueucH: I think that statement that Mr. Fair made about the conduct 
of the committee should be taken in conjunction with the whole statement which 
he was making at that time which was to the effect that parliamentary com- 
mittees are controlled by the party in power, the government—and you cannot 
get away from that fact. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Why do you say that, why do you say that our 
party controls these committees? 

Mr. QurtcH: Because they are preponderant. The Liberal members far 
outnumber the rest of us on these committees. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Oh, now 

Mr. QuELcH: When we are discussing the matter, you might recognize the 
fact that invariably you find that on important issues the committees are divided 
on parliamentary lines; that was true even in the Return Soldier Committee, 
which I should say is the least partisan of any. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Just a minute— 


Mr. QuELcH: Let me finish, if you don’t mind; when a report is ee up 
you will generally find that the committee divides on parliamentary lines; 
therefore, the point Mr. Fair was making at the time that in judging a member 
of the house, in view of the fact that a charge is being laid to the Prime Minister, 
it was only natural that that particular member would not receive justice from 
that committee because he would be a judge on the party lines. 

Mr. DecHENE: You mean, he would not get justice? 

Mr. QureLtcH: He would not get justice, exactly. 

Mr. DrecHenn: Then you mean to say that to most of us in parliament 
the fact that the Prime Minister made a charge would have had a very great 
effect on the Liberal members of that committee. I am satisfied that in the final 


summing up you would find that a large number of the opposition would be on _ 
one side and the Liberal members on the other—and surely it was in conjunction — 


with that that Mr. Fair was complaining at the time. 

Mr. Farr: You are one man who has tried to howl me down. 

Mr. DrcHENE: You are a damned liar. 

Mr. Fair: I demand that that be withdrawn right now. 

Mr. DrecHEne: I doubt if there is a man in this committee who has minded 
his own business and listened as carefully as I—If that can be said of anybody, 
I am the man. 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I demand that such a remark be withdrawn. 

Mr. DECHENE: It is a lie anyway. 

The CuairMAN: I think perhaps at least the language might be modified. 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I demand that that remark be withdrawn right now. 

Mr. Lucer: I belong to the Agricultural committee and I believe that I have 
attended all the meetings since 1940; and if you look over the record of this 
committee for this year I cannot see why Mr. Fair should attack the committee 
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in the House of Commons like he did. It is all there, you will see it all on the 
record. JI have gone through the records this morning and take my own case, for 
instance; | was getting up and asking a few questions and then I was interrupted 


‘by somebody else. I believe Mr. Fair interrupted me himself, while he did not 


mean to interrupt me but just wanted to ask a question along the line I was 
asking—and after that I asked it again and finished my argument. I do not think 
there is anything wrong with that. I think that when a member gets up he has 
something in his mind pertaining to the question asked. I do not think that he 
should go out and attack the committee like he did yesterday. 

Mr. QUELCH: On a point of order— 


Mr. Lecrer: I am not through yet. 


Mr. QueucH: On a point of order: are you going to allow a man to maintain 
in this committee that another man is a damned liar? That statement should be 
withdrawn before any speeches are made. Before that speech is completed the 
Chairman should rule whether that statement should remain; otherwise you are 
making a farce of the whole committee and it amounts to nothing more than a 
regular dog fight. 

(Owing to the physical impossibility of reporting a number of speakers 
simultaneously the record is necessarily eee: in some respects at this and 
subsequent points.) 

Mr. Lecrer: I am speaking on the point of order, I was just going to mention 
about Mr. Dechene. When this committee opened this morning we asked Mr. 
Fair to take his words back but he did not do so; then he accused Mr. Dechene of 
being one of the members who interrupted; and then Mr. Dechene perhaps on the 
spur of the moment called him a liar. I believe that Mr. Fair should take his 
words back first and then Mr. Dechene afterwards. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I am also speaking on a point of order and I think we 
should at least use parliamentary language—whether he believes him to be right 
or wrong, nobody has any right to call Mr. Fair a damned liar. I distinctly 
remember the reference Mr. Fair made when he asked the question, and with all 
due respect to Dr. Donnelly he attempted to give the answer rather than Mr. 
Melvor. I know, Mr. Chairman, that at times you have had great difficulty in 
conducting the meetings of this committee, it has not been an easy job and I 
think that from the way you have handled it that you have done a very fine job 
of it; but I do distinctly remember that Dr. Donnelly twice attempted to give an 
answer which Mr. Mclvor should have given, and Mr. Fair had to go ahead and 
insist on Mr. Meclvor giving the answer which I thought he was entitled to 
because of the fact that an answer given by a member of the committee does not 
carry the authority with it that attaches to an answer given by an official such as 
Mr. MclIvor who has been before the committee. 


Mr. DonnELLy: I resent that very much, Mr. Chairman. I remember, and I 
do not think Mr. Ross or anybody else should get up and tell me that I am giving 
evidence— 

The CHAIRMAN: Onder: please. We have a business session of the committee 
this morning and I do not think we should take up all the time of the committee 
in discussing other matters. However, I do think at least that possibly Mr. 
Dechene’s language was a little unparliamentary. I think he realizes that now 
and perhaps if he would at least modify it— 

Mr. DrecHENE: I attempted to. make a statement and Mr. Fair absolutely 
could not find anything in the record, not even a word, that would show that 
I ever attempted to interfere or to interrupt him or any other member of this 
committee. As a matter of fact, I have been a little slow many times when 
I should have taken part; and I have often thought to allow this committee 
to proceed is because it is time we got through with our business in Ottawa 
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and went home. That is the way I have been feeling for several weeks now. 
But I cannot find anything from my words to justify his declaration that I 
interrupted him, that is a fact which never existed. However, I have been 
too long in political life to lose my temper. I never expected to lose it in 
this committee. I thought I was going to help the committee at every 
opportunity. J am sorry that anything of this kind has arisen, particularly 
on a day like this. And if I may be allowed one further word I will say this; 
that not only on the Ist of July but long before Mr. Fair knew that there 
was a Ist of July—I have spent the best years of my life in order not to fight 
with my fellow citizens but to make better understanding and friendship, not 
only with respect to political parties but everybody with whom I have been in 
touch in the west for many years. I am very sorry that to-day the occasion 
arose that compelled me to lose my temper and compelled me to say anything 
like this; but the attack he made yesterday in the house was so unwarranted; 
because he said himselfi when some body asked him that it was on the spur 
of the moment in discussion—he was asked where he was howled down and 
he said in the agricultural committe for instance—that is exactly what he said 
in the house. 


Mr. Farr: I demand a withdrawal of that statement. 


Mr. Decuene: I will not withdraw. I am the last man in the world 
you can make do a thing like that, and I am not going to take a statement 
of that kind from you— 


Mr. Goutpine: Well now in all fairness to every member of this committee; 
Mr. Fair has now asked Mr. Dechene to withdraw— 


Mr. QureLcH: Has he withdrawn it? 


Mr. Goupine: He has withdrawn his statement which was unparlia- 
mentary; and now I think Mr. Fair might withdraw the statement which he 
made in the House of Commons that he was howled down in this committee. 
And now, in all fairness to every member of oe committee he must either 
prove that or withdraw it. 


Mr. Evans: He should apologize before the aie 


Mr. Goutpinc: Now, reference has been made to Dr. Donnelly, that he 
attempted to answer the question that had been asked by Mr. Fair. Now, 
you are going to refer to the record to see what is there. You have only to 
read the discussion that took place at that time and that might enable you to 
draw a somewhat different conclusion: here is what was said: 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q@. What was the difference between the street Bed carload lots 
last year?—A. I would say that it would be about a cent a bushel on 
the average. 

Mr. DonneLtLy: We recommended here in this committee; I think 
it was brought up by Mr. Fair, if I remember correctly; that the carload 
lot should be reduced from 750 to 500; and then there was a further 
recommendation that it should be cut out entirely and we did ask that 
the carload lot be done away with and the spread eliminated; and in 
that way we saved a cent a bushel on about three parts of the wheat 
shipped from farms. 

Mr. Farr: Would Mr. Mclvor explain what steps have been taken 
to bring about a reduction? 


Mr. Donnetiy: I was just going to ask him that. 


The Witness: I will have to draw on my memory just a bit, 
although I think I am fairly accurate on the sequence of events; I will 
give it as best I can: at the outset I ey had a telegram from— 
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Mr. DonneE.tLy: I just want to draw to the attention of the committee 
that here I have the records of what took place last fall. 
: Now, I would just like to draw the attention of the committee to what 
is here; I think the record shows what took place at that time: 
) Mr. Farr: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the witness could give us that 
3 instead of some of the members; in that way we will be able to get it 
j authentically. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Mclvor can answer your question. 

Mr. Donnetty: I was just going to ask Mr.:-Mclvor a few questions, 
if I might, in connection with that very thing. Now, we here in this 
committee, if I remember rightly, recommended that this difference 
between street wheat and carload lots be done away with and that they 
both be handled as carload lots. I have in my hand here a copy of the 
report which appeared in the Calgary Herald. 

Mr. Farr: J wonder if Mr. MclIvor could answer my question? 


: Mr. Donnetuy: I was asking questions when you butted in; just let 
me ask my question and then you can ask yours. I have in my hand 
here a clipping from the Calgary Herald, dated April 8, 1942, where Mr. 
Purdy says that “the pools introduced the idea” of doing away with the 
difference between street price and carload lots. JI maintain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that is not correct; that the idea originated in this committee 
by Mr. Fair himself, right here, and not Mr. Purdy. If Mr. Purdy says 

_ that he was the one who originated the idea, or that the pools were, they 
are trying to take credit for what is coming to this committee. This 
committee was the one which in our recommendations of last year asked 
that this difference between the street wheat and carload lots be done away 
with. It was done away with, and it was without the pools starting 
it at all. I will say this, that the pools were the first to agree to what we 
recommended; and the pools did at that time agree to do what we recom- 
mended, and agreed to do away with the difference between the street 
wheat and carload lots. Arising out of that and immediately after they 
did that the Midland-Pacific made representations to the government to 
do away with or reduce charges; and they were followed by the Pioneer 
Grain Company—and I have all the material here which shows where they 
said they agreed to cut it by a cent or a cent and a half—and then there 
was the Alberta Pacific, the Reliance Grain, the National Grain, Western 
Grain Company, the Alberta Pacific, Federal and National; they all 
agreed to reduce the rate from a cent to a cent and a half. If these 
charges could be reduced the difference would mean a great gain to the 
farmers in that cent to a cent and a half. And the first start in that 
change was made right here; it originated, I say and I maintain, right 
here in this committee last year. And by effecting a saving from a cent 
to a cent and a half to the farmers of western Canada, as applied to their 
280,000,000 bushels, it represents between $2,800,000 and $4,200,000; 
and don’t forget that was the work that we did right here in this com- 


mittee. 
Mr. Farr: Could I have an answer to my question now, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I am quite willing to say at the outset 
that the first suggestion came from this committee on the reduction of 
the charges. 

Some Hon. Mmmpers: Hear, hear. 

That is the discussion that took place and rather than being unfair to Mr. Fair 
that Dr. Donnelly gave him every credit for bringing this matter to the attention 
of the committee last year. And now, the fact of the matter is that I do not think 
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that any member of this committee w ill dispute the fact that. Dr. Donnelly wie 
answering the questions and that Mr. Fair stepped in with his question, But 
apart from that, will Mr. Fair say that in this case he was howled down by ~ 
the committee? Is that a fair statement to make in the House of Commons and 
have that spread across the country? I think Mr. Fair should either substantiate — 
his statement by the records or he should withdraw the statement that he has — 
made. I think in fairness to every member of this committee that is not asking ~ 
too much. : 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 

Mr. WricuHt: I have not had a great deal of experience with the committees _ 
of this house. I sat on a committee of soldiers’ affairs, on the social security 
committee and on the agricultural committee and I must say this, that we in © 
the opposition have had less fair treatment on this agricultural ee in than ; 
any other committee I have sat on in the house. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just repeat that, would you? 

Mr. Wrieut: I say, we have had less fair treatment on this agriculies 
committee than on any other committee that I have sat on. 

The CuHarrMAN: You mean you have been treated less fairly? 

Mr. Wricut: Less fairly, yes. 

Mr. Lecer: In what way? 

Mr. WricHt: On several occasions the opposition both in the meetings last 
year and this agricultural committee, and in the meetings this year, they, the 
majority have deliberately tried to’ dominate it. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): The majority always does. 

Mr. Wricut: I think anybody who knows me realizes that I have never 
attempted—that would be my impression, and I would be less than fair if I did — 
not get up and say so; and I think the other members here in the opposition ~ 
sroup will agree with that; and I think that all the members of this committee 
who have sat on the opposition side must admit that fact; at least, certainly — 
that is the way it has appeared to me; I think Mr. Fair’s statement ae 
was a fair statement of what has taken place. 

. An Hon. Memper: That he was howled down? 

Mr. Wricut: This committee has been dominated more than any other 
committee I have sat on in this house by government members in the committee. — 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): That is not what Mr. Fair said. Mr. Fair said 
that he was howled down in this committee. | chee a 6 dae 

Mr. Wricht: What are you doing now? bss 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I am arguing with you; if you do not want me to, ; 
Say So. 

Mr. Wricut: That is exactly what you have been doing on this committee — 
since I came on it. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I am arguing with you— 

Mr. Wricut: Instead of listening and getting my view of it. That is exactly ; 
what we are complaining about. | 


Mr. Muuurns: You take up your share of the time all right. 


Mr. Wricut: Anybody can read the records and judge how much of the 
time I have taken up in this committee. I just wanted to make = point but | 
you see how far I got— . } 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Let us carry that out from now on; that when a 
member is speaking no other member be allowed up to say one word except the — 
man who has the floor. | ie *. 
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Mr. Goupine: Go ahead, Mr. Wright. 


Mr. Wricut: That has been my impression and I just wanted to put it 
here fairly and squarely so that the committee might have my impression 
cf what has taken place in this committee. | 

Mr. RicKArp: I was very much surprised yesterday when I heard Mr. Fair 
make the statement he did. Personally I have always had a very great respect 
for Mr. Fair—and I certainly was very much surprised to hear the statement 
he made, because I have been a member of this committee for several years and 
it has always seemed to me that this is one committee in which we have an 
opportunity to say what we want to say, and we did so for what it is worth. 
I do not remember Mr. Fair in my recollection being howled down as he said. 
But there is a great difference in being howled down and fairness and being able 
tc say what you think. And now, I know that we have had an argument to- 
day ; everybody will agree with that. We do not always agree with each other, and 
we certainly do not agree as far as parties are concerned—but that is quite a 
different story to being howled down. I would just like to say that as far as I 
am concerned there has never been anything of that kind at any meeting of this 
committee that I have ever attended. 


Mr. Donnetity: Mr. Chairman, I have sat on four or five committees 
every year, and I have been here in the house and I have spent a good deal of 
my time in committees and I have never sat on any committee where I could say 
that any man, whether he be opposition or government member, did not receive 
fair play or where he was treated unjustly or unfairly; nor have I ever seen on 


.any committee that I have ever been on a man that was howled down. It is 


true that you are either for the government or against the government, that in 
the committees the opinion of government members usually prevails. When we 
were in opposition the government was the same way. When the conservative 
government was in and they had a majority, of course their opinion prevailed; 
and you certainly did not get your own way when you were in opposition, 
whether you were the Liberal opposition or the Conservative opposition, or 
whatever side of the opposition you belonged to. You are not going to get your 
own way even then always; IJ think it was in this agricultural committee which 
I sat on away back in 1927, 1928 and 1929 where we came at that time with a 
resolution on the Grain Act, and it was the government members who moved for 
an amendment to the Grain Act which the government was not supporting; and 
the government members, we were the ones doing the thing, trying to get it; and 
we were determined and we got it; and we did not always have the opposition 
members in the house supporting us either, I would say that it was a few of us 
from western Canada, liberals, who forced the other men to come in with us; 
and that is what happened, and that is the only time that I saw that the gov- 
ernment did not have its own way; and then it was not they who did it, it was 
us who were doing it. 

_ Mr. Warp: I think it would be wise to refresh our memories somewhat 
in connection with Mr. Fair’s statement last year. My memory is very very 
clear on it. It will be recalled that when the question of eliminating the car- 


- load rate on a delivery of grain was before the committee Mr. Fair moved that it 


be reduced from a 1,000 bushels, I think it was, at that time to 750 bushels. 
Later another member at a subsequent meeting of the committee moved, 
seconded by myself, that the carload rate be reduced—be wiped out entirely. 
Mr. Fair, the records will show, opposed that reduction and said that if we 
moved— 

Mr. Farr: It is on the record. | | 

Mr. Warp: Yes, it is on the record. I know that Mr. Fair opposed that 
reduction and gave us his reasons for his opposition that would likely result in 
us not getting any reduction whatever. 
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Mr. Farr: Yes: 


Mr. Warp: However, the majority of the committee prevailed and the reso- 
lution was passed and the pools and the Grain Board accepted it and thereby 
we got a reduction. If you go back—if you will look up that part that Mr. 
Golding just read to the committee—it was Mr. Fair’s position, his discovery 
that he was defeating himself, he was sorry perhaps that he had not moved 
that it be wiped out entirely; but he was going to get much political kudos 
out of it. I have been watching him very closely for the last three years, 
and if there is any man in the committee who becomes obsessed with anything 
it is Mr. Fair; and he has had a reasonable hearing and he has had a reason- 
able consideration before this committee; in fact, he has taken up a great deal 
more time in this committee than the average member of it. And I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that we should have no more troubles like we are getting in 
to-day. And now, just a word as to what Mr. Wright said: there is no 
vestige of evidence that there is any truth in it. We are only making our- 


selves entirely ridiculous if that goes out before the country. After all, I do — 


not take second place—I do not flatter myself that I have to take second place 
to Mr. Wright or anybody else as to my honesty— 


Mr. Pertty: No one howled you down there. | 

Mr. Warp: I take second place to no man in respect to my honesty—n 
one has ever been howled down in this committee. 

Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, we have been discussing now for half an 
hour this matter of Mr. Fair’s withdrawal. We have with us to-day officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, and I believe they include Dr. E. 8. Archibald, 
who is in charge of the experimental farms, and they have come before this 
committee to give evidence, and I think we should hear them. Now, I think 
this matter has gone far enough and the Chairman should rule as to whether 
or not Mr. Fair should withdraw that statement, and then we should forget 
this bickering and get down to work. . 

Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Lecurrc: That is just what I was going to say. We have been here 
for half an hour now and we have just been chewing the rag and chewing the 
rag. It is going on to 12 o’clock. I do not know what the meeting was called 
for, but I would suggest that we go on and hear the gentlemen who want to give 
us some information about their part of agriculture. 

Mr. SENN: Could we not hear them? 

Mr. McNiven: The chairman should rule. 

Mr. Gotptne: Will you tell us what you decide. 

The CHAIRMAN: I certainly think the observation by Mr. Fair was unealled 
for and I do not think that it is correct. I think he should withdraw it in defer- 
ence to the mmbers of the committee. I do not know what authority there is to 
require him to do so. J have been looking at the rules— 


Mr. Donnetity: The same rules as apply in the house apply here. 


The CHAIRMAN: —and I leave it to Mr. Fair to say just what he thinks 
with respect to it, and afterwards we can refer to the rules. Have you anything 
more to say, Mr. Fair? 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I do not think T have very much to say. I have 
been here before this committee and I realize I am pretty much in the minoritv. 
IT feel also that the statement made by Mr. Ward was entirely without foundation. 
T have no political aspirations whatever, as far as this committee is concerned, 
heeause I know that I can go back to the people who sent me here and nothing 
that may be said here in this committee or in this house against me will inter- 
fere in any way with my political life. As far as the statement I made yesterday 
in the house is concerned I withdrew that statement in the house while making 
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it. It is now for this committee to deal with me as the committee thinks fit. I 
believe my statement or the portion of it read by Mr. Golding did not include 
any reference to being howled down. I would like it very definitely understood 
that the Hansard record could not include the interruptions, the howling down, 
because the evidence shows, the record shows that Dr. Donnelly continued with 
his questioning, and that some time later I did get my question answered by 
Mr. Melvor. | 

The CHatrMan: I think I remember the incident to which you refer. I 
think that Dr. Donnelly had the floor. But do I understand you to say that you 
withdrew the statement you made in the house yesterday? 


Mr. Fair: The statement made in the house yesterday was withdrawn. 
The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Farr: The statement made in the house yesterday was withdrawn by 
me at the request of the speaker and in compliance with the rules of the house. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well then, I feel that this discussion has gone far enough. 


Mr. Goupine: Did that include the complaint that you had been howled 
down in the agricultural committee? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): We are not getting anywhere at all. We have 
important witnesses here and their time is valuable, and I do not think we 
should take all day here on this matter. Mr. Fair has just made a very fair 
statement. I suggest that we get along with our business. We are not getting 
anywhere now. We have very important officials here and their time is valuable 

and we want to hear them. 


Mr. Gotpinc: Mr.-Ross, we want to be fair to you, we are just as anxious 
to hear this evidence as you are, or anybody else; but there was a definite state- 
ment made in the house yesterday which reflected on me and you and every 
member of this committee. And now, the question is, is that statement which ~ 
was made true? Well, that portion of the evidence taken from the committee 
report which I read shows definitely that 1t was Mr. Fair who interrupted Dr. 
Donnelly, that Dr. Donnelly certainly had the floor at the time. That particular 
statement speaks for itself. Then, there was the statement that was made in 
the house which will go right across the country, that Mr. Fair was howled 
down in this agricultural committee. That is not a fair statement, and it is not 
true; and if Mr. Fair is as fair as his name indicates he will withdraw that 
statement, and I think he should do that. 


An Hon. Memeper: Mr. Chairman, I think the rules are fairly clear on 

that— : 
Mr. Evans: That is what we are complaining about, and that is what Mr. 
Wright complained about; I think there was some Justification for it. But 
if Mr. Fair tells this committee that in his withdrawal in the house yesterday 
of his statement that he made that included in that withdrawal is the state- 
ment that he was howled down in this committee; so far as I am concerned I 
am perfectly satisfied with that explanation; is that so, Mr. Fair? 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I made a statement in the house yesterday and 
I am not enlarging on that in any way; I made a statement in the house and 
I followed the rules of the house and I withdrew in compliance with the rules 
of the house and at the direction of the speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN: You withdrew? 

Mr. Farr: I withdrew my statement yesterday in the house. It is up to 
the chair and the committee to deal with me as they see fit. I am not doing 
any more withdrawing whatever. 

The CuarrmMan: I do not recall the withdrawal you made in the house 
yesterday. | 
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Mr. Evans: It will be on the record. 

The CuHarrMAN: Yes. I have not seen the record. If I understand you to 
say that you withdrew your complete statement; if that means you withdrew 
your reflections on the committee. I think that would meet the situation fully. :. 

Mr. Fair: I again repeat that I made a statement in the house and in 
accordance with the rules of the house I was compelled to withdraw it and 
I withdrew it in accordance with the speaker’s ruling. There is proof again, 
Mr. Chairman, that the people do not know what they are talking about; 
but I am doing no more withdrawing, deal. with me as you will. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Chairman, what I would like to know is 
this—I did not want to interrupt while the other gentleman was speaking— 
but, Mr. Chairman, some people get a kind of persecution complex apparently, 
and when anybody does not agree with them they are entirely wrong. I 
have noticed that some of the members in some of the minority parties in 
the house if. you do not’ agree with them you are a no-nothing or you are 
trying to persecute them in some way. And now, speaking as one member of — 
this committee I want to say that Mr. Fair has always had a fair chance in 
this committee at all times. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Wright spoke last year about not getting 
fair treatment in this committee. This committee carried through until the 
finish last year and arrived at a unanimous report to the House of Commons. 

The CHarrMAN: Including recommendations beyond what some members 
wanted. 

Mr. Preriuey: Mr. Douglas and I walked out and we had nothing to do 
with it. | 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): However that may be the vote was taken and 
the committee was unanimous. 

Mr. Peruey: I was not there when the vote was taken. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You are not the whole committee, you are only 
a very small part of it and it was unanimous. 

Mr. Pertey: It was not unanimous. There was a 8 Ory ee 
a quorum of the committee there. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): When the vote was Aen the record shows 
that it was the unanimous report of the committee. I want to say that was 
the record, because my hon. friend the member for Qu’Appelle was not on 
the agricultural committee at the time did not make a great deal of difference 
to the committee on Agriculture, as a matter of fact. 

The CHAIRMAN: Anyway, the report speaks for itself. 

Mr. Peritey: I want the records to show how often he (Mr. Ross) has 
been here this year. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Never mind, I am here this morning. I am not 
complaining about Mr. Perley not having ‘been on the committee last year; if 
he had left it entirely it would not have made much difference. 

Mr. Peruey: It is a matter of record and I want the record to show how 
often he has been here this year. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) :Have I the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you have the floor; but please confine your remarks 
to the incident under discussion. 

Mr. Perury: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): On that point, will the hon. member permit a 
question? 
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4 Mr. ey ‘That is a caustic example of the howling down that goes on in 
this committee. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Concurrence was never moved on that report in the 
joe last year. 


Mr. Pertxy: That is the point. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I got up here, Mr. Chairman, to say that every 
member in the committee has been affected ‘by the remarks of the member for 
Battle River in the house yesterday. I do not hold anything against the member 
for Battle River at all, I never have; but I do say this, that it is not fair to this 
committee to have a statement of that kind go across the country, and it is not 

fair to have a record of that kind in this house where a member should stand up 
Sater on and say I was howled down in the agricultural committee, I was not 
_ given a fair opportunity to place your views before them because I am your 
representative and therefore certain things were not done. That is not fair in 
_ this parliament at all; and I think we all ought to be fair; I think every man in 
this committee will agree that Mr. Fair has had a chance to express his views 
i fairly. 


Some Hon. MremBeEr: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): There have been votes taken in the committee, but 
just because the minorities do not get their way does not mean that there was 
any unfairness about the thing, none at all. 


The Cuarrman: The majority has to take the responsibility. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Absolutely, the majority has to take the responsi- 
bility and the majority will take the responsibility for what is going on in this 
agricultural committee; but the majority of that committee do not want to take 
-responsibiliy for the statement that goes out that purports to state something 
that never happened in this committee and then’say the thing was not challenged 
and that it was correct. 
Mr. Goupine: That is right. 
; Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that that statement 
should be withdrawn. If Mr. Fair is not willing to say that his withdrawal 
_ yesterday in the house included his reference to the agricultural committee he 
should be made to withdraw it in the agricultural committee. | 


; Mr. Senn: I hesitate to have anything to say in this matter. I am not 
directly interested and I want to keep out of any controversy; but I do doubt 
whether we are following the right procedure. This remark after all to which 
there is such great objection and of which there is so much criticism in the 
committee was made in the House of Commons and not in the committee. It 
seems to me that the House of Commons is the place to deal with it. I do not 
think that we should deal with it or try to deal with it here; at least, I do not 
think we should try to deal with it until we have hansard before us and know 
just what was said and what was not said. 
Some Hon. Mremsers: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Senn: I know there have been a lot of interruptions in this committee 
from time to time, and perhaps I have been guilty of some of them myself. And 
there have been a lot of jibes and that sort of thing that perhaps were taken 
down when heard; and I can readily understand how Mr. Fair felt about the 
matter, and we can take that into consideration. I think the members sometimes 
- fail to realize that the remarks they make are rather derogatory and hurt another 
-fellow’s feelings perhaps when they don’t intend to. And now, there have been 
_ statements hade here to-day which were entirely out of order—take the statement 
; Mr. Ward made just a few miniutes ago in which he included a reference to Mr. 
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Fair; and what Mr. Wright told us—these are just indications, Mr. Chairman, | 


of what has been going on and I am trying to blame anybody for it. I think we 
are all guilty in certain respects and I think we should get away from that kind 
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of think and let a man get on his feet, make his statements, ask his questions and © 
then go on to the next one. If we were to do that I do not think we would have ~ 


any of this difficulty at all— 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, perhaps we could bring this thing to a 


¥ 
t 


conclusion. What I am going to suggest to the committee is this: 1f Mr. Fair © 
does not appear to wish to go any further at the present time; and that, of — 
course, is his own affair. I think the committee might agree to wait until we get — 
the record of what exactly transpired yesterday, and if that satisfies the com- — 
mittee it will end there; if it does not satisfy the committee then there are certain — 
rules that govern the situation and we can deal with it at a later time if the com- — 


mittee so desires. 


Mr. Prerury: Give us an panes sees of what you would consider being | 


howled down. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not going to try to interpret what I panies is being 
howled down. I think we got into a heavy discussion here and it has done a lot 
of good perhaps. As you know, in committee procedure there is a great deal 
more latitude and less formality and better opportunity for conversations and 
discussions than there is in the house and it is only natural that greater liberties 
would be taken; and, speaking personally, I do not see how you can get entirely 
away from it. If we were to try to do that, it would be necessary for the chair- 
man to rule that any member who wishes to ask a question or state an opinion 
must stand up and get the floor in order to do so; otherwise, I do not see how you 
can stop him from interjecting a question from his seat. Now, can we close this 
question? 


Mr. Preritey: I just want to say, Mr. @hyace that I have been becoming ~ 


more or less used to that sort of thing; that I have not been interrupted on 


occasion by just one member but by a unanimous chorus, and I have passed it — 


over more or less. I have been subjected to that since 1935 right along, and I 
just wanted it to go on record. You can say what you like, we have a lot of 
interruptions in this committee and many times quite unfairly by a unanimous 
chorus and not just by one member. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we proceed? 

Mr. Goupine: I think your suggestion that you will look over the record 


to see what further action if any is necessary to be done is quite all right for 
the time being. I want to say this that I have checked over these records here 


to find out just why Mr. Fair would have any reason to complain at all that 


he was howled down, and the only place that I can find where he might indicate 
that and which he did indicate was the instance where Dr. Donnelly had the 
floor and he himself interrupted. | 

The CHatrMan: And now, gentlemen— 

Mr. Goutpine: Just a moment. 

The CHatrMAN: Please, Mr. Golding— 

Mr. Goupine: Just a minute, I find here that- Mr. Fair did make a motion— 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): The chairman is talking to you: 

The CuHatrMANn: I have given an undertaken on the part of the chair to 
ha a certain course with respect to this which if I have gathered correctly 
meets the general wishes of the committee; and if that is so, I submit that we 
should proceed to the next order. | 

Mr. Goupinc: I am going to be through right now; but I just want to say 


that that was the only other incident, where Mr. Fair made a motion, seconded — 
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by Mr. Ross, and that motion was carried. And now, I have tried: to find out 
where these instances were and we want to put them on the records, but I 
cannot find any place to substantiate what he says. 


Mr. Farr: I am not looking for any sympathy here but I hold certain views 
and certain responsibilities; and certain members of this committee have been 
complained about by other members than myself, making a practice of butting 
in; and on the particular occasion to which you are referring I pounded on the 
table and shouted, ‘‘big stick” across to Mr. Golding; that is exactly what I 


meant, and still mean it to-day. 


Mr. Gotpine: And what did Mr. Golding say? 


Mr. Farr: Mr. Golding mumbles so much that you cannot understand what 
he is saying most of the time. 


Mr. GoLpINne: Mr. Golding did nee say anything. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we turn now to our order of reference as directed to 
this committee. In explanation of the procedure this morning may I say that 
due to the fact that Mr. Pearsall is not able to be with us, and also in view of 
representations that have been made by a number of the members, Mr. Pearsall’s 
return appearance has been deferred until some day next week. In view of the 
fact that we could not have Mr. Pearsall with us to-day I took the responsibility 
upon myself of inviting other witnesses to appear this morning, and I am down 
to that part of the order of reference which says that the committee shall review 
the agricultural research activities of the Department of Agriculture and other 
governmental agencies; and if the committee is agreeable in that regard my 
position would be to ask Dr. Archibald, the Director of Experimental Farms, to 
outline the work that that institution has been doing along the lines of investi- 
gational work and scientific activities for the Department of Agriculture. Is 
that agreeable to the committee? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I then introduce to the committee Dr. E. S. 
Archibald, Director of Experimental Farms. ‘ 


Dr. E. 8. Arcuipatp, Director of Experimental Farms, Department of 
Agriculture, called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: we in the experimental farms, 
and I think I can say this also for all research workers in the Department of 
Agriculture as well, have not sufficiently frequent opportunities of telling you 
of the work that we are doing, of telling you our opinion of its significance, and 


at the same time perhaps of telling you some of the aspirations we have for 


enlarging research work. In a short time it is pretty difficult to cover this 
question of agricultural research work that is being done in the department or 
elsewhere; research work in Canada is divided between the two branches of 
experimental farms and science services, that work very closely together; in fact, 
we work as one body in any province for which we have the facilities and the 
men. Dr. Swain unfortunately could not be here, and in case you might wished 
to have asked him any questions this morning, due to illness, and I will attempt 
to merely touch on the high spots of the work which we are jointly doing. 

The Cuatrman: May I say, Dr. Archibald, that you do not need to worry 
about time as far as that is concerned; the committee will I am sure be very 
glad to have you come back another time if you do not complete what you have 
in mind to say this morning. 


The Wrirness: Thank you. 


This agricultural research might be oe Aah in many different ways. We 
perhaps might to-day approach it somewhat as follows: Research looking to the 
development of the production of crops. A number of crops were suggested such 
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as the production of more varieties of grain, oil producing crops such as soy bean, 
sunflower, rape seed. In the past agricultural] research has had to deal with 
surpluses in certain lines of goods, or crops; you have for instance the dehydra- 
tion of fruits and vegetables—they are a good illustration in that regard. Then 
there would be research on which production might be based, research funda- 
mental to the production of rubber bearing plants which are not commonly 
produced in Canada; especially fibre plants such as kapok substitute and other 
activities in which we are engaged together as related to the war effort; and 
finally there is the question, of industrial research in which we have not had 
facilities and yet in which naturally there are very wide opportunities for the 
utilization of that special product. An illustration suggested in that connection 
is the question of production of crops suitable for the purpose of power alcohol 
and synthetic rubber—I am just quoting these items which were handed to me 


as reference; of course, you will be free to ask any questions later you desire 


about them. 

Now, briefly, may I review some of the activities that are actually under 
way. Dealing first with the question of dehydration; dehydration of fruits was 
undertaken as a research project by the department fourteen years ago and 
under a set-up of which I was chairman; and we introduced entirely new methods 
of drying fruits, particularly apples, under Nova Scotia conditions; prunes and 


apricots under central British Columbia conditions; and we devised dehydrators 


which are now used in Canada. <A very limited amount of money only was 
available for the establishment of this dehydration work which was concen- 


trated at our three stations; the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, the 


experimental station at Kentville, Nova Scotia, and one at Summerland, British 
Columbia—the latter dealing particularly with the tender fruits, such as peaches, 
apricots and the like. 

This work progressed over a period of years when dried fruits were not 
very popular and certain experimental work was done in producing a product 
that was much superior to the old dried product, dried under the old kiln methods, 
or tower dehydrators, as the case may be. Costs of production were greatly 
lowered; dehydration even in those days was much cheaper than any other form 
of preserving fruits, and fundamental facts were arrived at; but still dehydration 


was not a popular mode of disposing of a surplus from even the low grade — 


quality of product. While improved as compared with the old methods, the 


product still left a great deal to be desired. We continued actively with a 
very small corps of men at Kentville, at Ottawa and at Summerland working on ~ 


this problem. The work continued and the product became more popular. But, vi 


in addition, attention was given to the production of fruit juices from Canadian 
fruits in comparison with the citrus juices which were highly advocated by the 
medical authorities. I may say that excellent work was done in producing 
fruit juices of high vitamin count; and that work has continued and is still 
under way despite the fact that fruit juices are limited with respect to lack of 
cans in which to distribute them. Canning work has been materially improved 
by this research activity and that work has continued; also the dehydration 
work has continued. On these items our Dominion Horticulturist, Mr. Davis, 
who is with us will answer any further questions which you may care to ask. 
The engineer under him is a young man named Eidt, also several highly trained 
assistants, most of whom are now in the armed forces. This work progressed 
until we had an entirely different type of tunnel dehydrator; much more 
economical, etc.; much more efficient and a greater time-saver, making a 
product infinitely superior to any previous dehydrated product. At the outbreak 
of the war we had cleared up a number of problems which were faced in con- 
nection with the commercial dehydration of vegetables—as to keeping qualities 
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and refrigerating qualities, and general utilization in countries where keeping 


qualities present special problems. I will leave any detailed answers to questions 


of that kind to be answered by Mr. Davis, whom no doubt the committee will 
want to call. | 

~ But what I am leading up to is this: at the prsent time because of war 
conditions the dehydration of vegetables, as was stated to you by Mr. Shaw, has 
now reached a very heavy tonnage, and Canada is now able to meet all the 
requirements; for the export demands and for the armed forces and for domestic 


- consumption. Much splendid research has been done up to date, and it will 


continue, and it is that alone which makes possible the establishment of these 


~ commercial firms earlier in the war. The Agricultural Supplies Board got rid 


of the surplus of dehydrated fruits—they had great trouble at first, and then 
suddenly the quality was appreciated by the British government and a demand 
was established for dehydrated apples. In like manner we attempted through the 
Supplies Board to introduce dehydrated vegetables—potatoes, cabbage, carrots, 
onions and one or two other minor types such as turnips and beets; but 
they were not popular at the start; they now are very popular. The research 
work, in order to support the five companies that were—with the encourage- 
ment of the Supplies Board—established for the dehydration of vegetables has 
been continuous. The preparation, the pre-cooking, sulphuring, and ail these 
factors which have been adopted as a result of research, now gives a quality of 
product which is long-keeping under adverse conditions such as the high tem- 


4 perature conditions of the tropics. So, we have made a real contribution. The 


evidence of it to-day is that the Department of Agriculture type of dehydrator 
has been copied generally throughout the United States; they have adopted it 


for their work in Australia and they are going to adopt it also for the work in 
North Africa in commercial concerns which are being financed largely by 


American capital. 


By Mr. Senn: 


(. You did not get a patent on it, | suppose?—-A. No, there are no patents 
on it. It is a Canadian government-owned type, but is known as the Ejidt 
dehydrator; and, as I say, it will be known in Australia and other countries as 
the Eidt dehydrator; and that goes not only with respect to the engineering of 
that particular type but also with respect to the processes which Mr. Davis 
and his staff have been instrumental in developing. In addition to that, they 
have developed types of packing; for instance, the gas pack—in many of these 
vegetables in order to prevent them from deteriorating rapidly under high 


_. temperature conditions pre-cooking and sulphuring is not sufficient to assure 
_ keeping qualities by themselves. A lot of research work has been done in that 


respect of it and they have just recently completed a new type of pack, a solid 
pack, in which the product is not made into powder because of compression 


_under hydraulic pressure but comes out of the tin in a solid form and is very 


quickly refreshed and is practically as good as the fresh vegetable. This will 
save an enormous quantity of tin and simplify gas packing and other technical 
problems in the production of these dehydrated food stuffs—and on these you 
may want to ask some questions. | 

And now, this whole question of fruits and vegetables is not just covered 
by the problem of dehydration, canning, or juice extraction, but involves a lot 
of work in the study of keeping qualities, storage conditions, not only for the 
fresh product distributed over a greater period of years but also storage for 
this product which may be so canned or dehydrated. In that division they have 
been consistently assisted by the chemistry division of our science service, also 
the bacteriological division of science service, with respect to anything of a 
scientific nature which may be needed. The need for greater facilities for 
research was recognized. and they received the continued aid of the Agricultural 
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Supplies Board. As a result of that we now have nearing completion a building 


on our Central Experimental Farm in which we can make materially larger 
research work in respect to the different types of dehydration, improving present 


conditions and the types of dehydrators for which the tunnel type is not — 


adapted. For example, tomato juice which may be dehydrated but it has to be 
dehydrated in a vacuum and under high pressure as compared to the more solid 
type of material which is produced from dehydrated apples, potatoes and 
products of that kind. I think probably that illustrates the type of work that 
is going on and its present adaptation in reference to some of the questions 
dealing with our fruit and vegetable industry. 


Examples may be given of other products, fibre products for example; 


Canada has continued for a great many years investigational work through the 
Department of Agriculture as to the types of fibre that we can grow and that 
would be processed as fibres, not as cellulose material which may be made into 
rayon or substitutes from the soya bean or whatever it may be; and naturally 
’ Canada deals largely with flax. Canadian climatic conditions in eastern Canada, 
some parts of Manitoba and on the Pacific coast are such that we can produce 
fibre flax very economically. We have introduced varieties and types, and we 
have been investigating ways and means of improving the production and the 
product; and in very recent years, just previous to the war, the mechanization 
of the flax industry so that under Canadian conditions we could compete with 
low-wage countries such as Czechoslovakia, Russia when it was in the export 
picture. Belgium and Holland always produced very fine grades of fibre flax for 
damask linen, and other countries. Then, there was the question of mechan- 
izing operations in that field, and thanks to the research work done ‘by the 
department many years ago a type of puller was created not now used in 
Canada but was adopted in Oregon where it is held in high regard. We later 
found a type of puller which had been in use in Belgium for a good many years. 
That was introduced into Canada through the department, and it has been 
materially improved by the Plessisville foundry company where it is now 
made and sold under the name of the ‘“Forana” flax puller. Then, there is 
the question of lifting this crop which is a difficult one, as it is a very tangly, 
miserable crop to handle. So, the flax.division of our department was interested 
in flax retting and lifting, to see if it were not possible to develop a machine 
instead of continuing with the old hand lifting, which as you all know is a very 
expensive process. This lifter was invented and is manufactured by the Frost & 
Wood Co. And some two or three years before the outbreak of the war a type 
of scutcher was introduced from Belgium, namely, the ‘‘ Van Hawert”. During 
the war we have, through the Supplies Board, increased the number of these by 
having them manufactured by the Frost & Wood Company, and that is the 
best standard type of mechanical scutcher introduced in contrast with the old 


hand method of revolving wheels or knives. We had no tow machines in this — 


country but fortunately there was one, an old German model, the Etrich 
machine, which was manufactured in Germany. This, too, has been patterned 
and improved on through the work of the Supplies Board and produced in large 
numbers. And the result of that has been that flax work is now well mechanized. 


I just mentioned these as some of the larger engineering phases which we 
should have been in a position to serve much better. We could have saved a 
great deal of time and the fibre flax industry would have been much further 


advanced in this country had we had adequate engineering and shop equipment — 


for this work; but in any case a contribution has been made, and our 38 Cana- 
dian mills—largely in Quebec and southern Ontario—are now well equipped 
to mechanize and are mechanizing and have mechanized fibre flax production 


in such a manner that this crop may now occupy a permanent place in produc- _ 


tion in this country. . 
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And now, as to the utilization of this product. Line fibre naturally goes 
into spinning for the warp yarns on account of its strong long fibre; tow goes 
into the production of weft yarn; the waste, almost entirely short fibre, goes 
into the paper mills, as paper stock. The rest is burned; although it contains 
quite high oil content, has good plastic properties, yet no industry has been 
interested so far in the case of collecting this material from the various mills 
and using it for plastics, wallboard or whatever it may be. But there are 
potentialities there that could and should be developed. The seed is high in 
oil content, but as a rule with these fibre varieties there is a smallar seed and 
a less desirable product from the oil mills standpoint, but it is a still high oil 
content seed; and the opportunities for development along this line are con- 
siderable. However, I will come to that. in a few moments. 


The question has often been asked whether or not we could produce hemp 
for binder twine or rope. I would just like to say a word or so in that con- 
nection. We have been doing work for many years in connection with the hemp 
production; we know the possibilities in the various parts of Canada, particu- 
larly in Quebec and central and southern Ontario, the Portage Plains in Manitoba 
and the Fraser Valley in British Columbia. We know we can produce a very 
fine quality of this type of hemp; but this type of hemp which we Know as 
hemp is quite different from the hemp commonly called to mind by that term. 
That type of hemp is a perennial type grown in the tropics; quite unlike in 
length, fineness and strength of thread, the hemp which we can grow in this 
country and which is commonly grown in the central United States and in Russia, 
Hungary and Italy. Our hemp is true hemp, an annual crop which is now ruled 
out of general production in Canada by the narcotics act because of the fact 
that marrahawana is produced from the leaves, and more particularly from the 
blossom. But we can produce this crop up to about one-half a ton of good 
fibre per acre. It cannot be used as far as we know yet for binder twine or 
similar purposes; but it can be used in the finer grades as a substitute for flax 
in weaving, and a substitute for jute for bagging. When it comes to using it 
to make binder twine, we have never yet been able to find a way of using it so 
that it will not snare up into knots. The International Harvester Company and 
other companies for many years attempted this through research work—and they 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars thereon without success. Some further 
work will have to be done on that and we should be doing a great deal of work 
on it in Canada, as to a chemical or other treatment of this hemp for binder 
twine purposes. Once that is done we have a lot of machinery available in the 
country which can be adapted to the spinning of this material. When that is 
done, a new source of supply will be available to the companies which are now 
operating in Canada such as the cordage companies in Vancouver, in Brantford, 
Hamilton and Montreal. As to the best product they tell us that it is not 
long enough fibre and in consequence the wastage is great. These companies 
during peacetime imported manila hemp, sisal and henequen produced in Java, 
East Africa, central American countries and Mexico. At the present time such 
machinery is not adapted to the handling of our type of hemp. So these are two 
or three of the obstacles to Canada producing its own binder twine by the pro- 
duction of hemp. 

If you have any questions on that I would be glad to answer them. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Can you give us any, information about the increase in production 
of fibre flax?—A. Fibre flax—at the outbreak of the war we had 4,000 acres. . 
In Canada the profit at that time was more from the export of high class seed 
to northern Ireland than it was from fibre. We had not become adequately 
mechanized in any case. Production increased to 16,000 acres, then it was 
27,000 acres and last year it was 45,000 acres. As to the fibre, most of the 
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line fibre and the tow were shipped to England; and as a result of the agree- 
ments between the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., about half of our line and 
our tow now goes to the United States but it is all used for war purposes. Up 
until last year, and during all the period following the last war, when we 
reached a maximum of 45 000. acres, the fibre was exported to England, to 
Ireland and Scotland and was spun there: and whatever thread we needed for 
weaving or for domestic purposes was shipped back. 

We now have at Drummondville, Quebec, a subsidiary of Dominion Cottons, 
making a very nice job of spinning Canadian line fibre. The Drummondville 
people have facilities only for handling line fibre. It is too bad that we in 
Canada have not two good spinning plants, we would not have found ourselves 
in the terrible predicament that happened when the Athenia was sunk at the 
beginning of the war. About two years supply for the nae Keone plant we 
had, namely at Iroquois, Ontario, was sunk, 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. Just while you are on that subject of flax, I wonder if you could give us. 


any information about the price of fibre flax this year compared with the United 
Kingdom price; or, compared to what it was formerly?—A. I presume you mean 
in comparison with the United States price. The price in the United States 
varies with the type of fibre—if I might just take a moment on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. We deal entirely with dew retted flax. In flax retting with a very heavy 
crop it should be turned in order be uniformly. coloured and-uniform in strength, 
and as a rule we have not had a sufficient number of trained people to handle 
it; then it is dried and stored in barns or stacks and it is processed during the 
winter over our machinery. In the United States practically the only flax 
production they have is in Oregon and they are dealing entirely with tank 
retting. The tank retted usually commands a price of 2 to 5 cents a pound 
more than the dey retted; that is, on the basis of the British market. The 
United States have various prices depending on what they import from other 


countries. They are importing from Peru which is sending them both dew 
retted and tank retted products. And so there are various prices. The Peruvian ~ 


agreement was a friendly nations agreement and was higher than the prevailing 
price at that time. Oregon prices have been higher because it is home-produced 
tank retted product and they could not get from Belgium in peacetime the quan- 
tity of tank retted long graded fibre they wanted. I would say that the existing 
price in the United States for the import situation is higher than the Canadian 
price in line—but not in tow; the tank retted tow is a little higher in Oregon 
than the Canadian price. The Peruvian tow entered the United States in large 
quantities and it is a low grade—actually there is a tremendous stock of low 


grade tow on the American market and their price is about comparable to ours. - 


This last year the Canadian price on the best top grade line was 45 cents and 
on top grade tow 23 cents. The Oregon price for tank retted line is about 
70 cents. And now, there is not that distinction in the British market between 
the dew retted and the tank retted because of the fact that there is such a short 
supply; and in the United Kingdom at the present time there is only about a 
two pence a pound difference between the top grade tank and the top grade 
dew retted. Under the new agreement this year the United Kingdom asked us 
for 75,000 acres. We said that we might possibly hope to get that if they would 
pay very definitely a higher price. We had considerable negotiation between the 
Supplies Board and the British representative in Washington, and finally they 
agreed to pay 55 cents for line fibre, a 10-cent increase for the top grade, and 
right on down through the lower grades; but there was no increase in the price 
of tows. And theoretically that was sound because many of our mills had been 
producing far too much tow. Naturally, as a war effort they should be devoting 
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more of their time to producing more line. However, as I said, the season was 
pretty well advanced when we got this price increase and it looks now as though 


we may be able to get from 42,000 to 48,000 acres—about the same as last year. 
Q. The reason I asked that question was that last year many of the pro- 
ducers up in our district—and you know there are quite a number there—told 
me that they could get a higher price for their fibre if they sold it to the United 
States; and there was nothing to prevent them from sending it to the Unied 
States, but they were told that the United States could not take it on account 
of the fact that they had enough of their own. Is there anything in that? 
A. Well, last year was more of a transition than anything else. Previous to last 
year the Americans were paying higher prices, prices distinctly higher than ours 
and higher than the United Kingdom prices; but lately, since we made the 
agreement with the United Kingdom, we had to put restrictions on the shipping 
of any unlimited quantity to the United States. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. But some export is allowed?—-A. Some export is allowed, yes. The year 
before last, or up to the year before last, up to 1941, the United Kingdom took 
in all. Then they would not agree on a price and things kept getting worse and 
worse; and finally they did agree on the United States taking half line and half 
tow. At the end of 1942 the United Kingdom and the United States govern- 
ments got together and agreed to pool the total available supplies, and agreed 
on a common price; that was why the growers felt that there had been some 
unfairness, because they had to take a slighly lower price for what they shipped 
to the United States. They did however gain the equivalent in the higher 
price of what they shipped to the United Kingdom and what they sold to the 
Americans—they sold it, in fact, on a basis of 55 cents top. 


By Mr. Perley ‘ 


Q. What would be the average return to the producer?—A. It varies from 
very poor to very good. Many of these mills scattered throughout Quebec and 
some in Ontario have had a very, very bad season, damp; both in the growing 
season and throughout the harvesting season and in many cases the crops were 
over-retted in the rain and their percentage of fibre was low. In some of the 
mills lack of experience was a problem. The growers did not know when to 
harvest, they did not know how probably to do the retting, when it should be lifted 
and dried and stored. And in many of the mills, too, the operators were inexper- 
ienced and they crowded these turbine machines too much, and in consequence 
the crop was either partly destroyed or there was too much pressure and much 


wastage and so.on; and in other cases inadequately cleaned. It is a very peculiar 


crop in that it must have the individual care of the grower and expert attention 
of the men in the mills in order to get the most out of it. Now, due to a com- 
bination of these circumstances, particularly the season, the industry had two 
very bad years. For example, out here at Casselman, and in two or three parts of 
Quebee and western Ontario, they have had one bad year and one indifferently 
bad year in the last two, and the gross return per acre to the farmer under 
those circumstances is low, not even comparable to a good crop of grain or 
other commodities marketed through large stock. On the other hand, in the 
same season in other communities the net return for the farmer per acre has 
been as high as $75 to $100 or more on a good crop; and well handled high 
grades are getting the top premium. The acreage return is about $56 to $60 
per acre net. 

Q. Could you tell us anything about the return they are getting for their 
crop in Manitoba?—A. Our experience of producing flax—take in Portage, 
which is the best part of the west—our experience has been that the yield is 
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relatively low and the fibre soft and that in the year when you have a very dry — 
period, you have a break in the fibre and that means a tow crop rather than a 
line crop. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. I was just going to ask you about that, does flax grow best in Manitoba 
or in the eastern proivnces?—A. It is grown best where we don’t have these 
series of droughts— 3 

Q. They really can’t grow it out. west then?—A. Any flax that is grown 
for fibre purposes so far in Manitoba has not been very profitable. 

Q. Then in regard to seed, is there any experimenting being done in regard 
to the protein content of the pulp resulting from the conditioning of it?—A. No. 
The utilization of the shives, that is the wooded line portion coming out of the 
process, is not much. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Has there been any set price for fibre flax seed in Canada and is there 
any market for seed flax?—A. No, there is little export market for flax seed now, 
because northern Ireland are now producing their own seed which they would not 
do in peace days. 


By Mr. MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent) : 
@. Would it not be desirable under present conditions— 


The CHarrMAN: Order, gentlemen, please. We will have to proceed a little 
differently; when more than one member speaks at once the reporter cannot 
possibly get a note of what he says on the record. Mr. MacKenzie had a question 
he wanted to ask, so would you mind repeating that, Mr. MacKenzie? 


Mr. MacKnunzin: I beg your pardon? 


The CHairMAN: I say, would you mind asking your question over again, Mr. 
MacKenzie? 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 


@. From what I understood Dr. Archibald to say as to present conditions 
I would like to ask him if he does not think it would be desirable to grow hemp >» 
under permit in restricted areas?—-A. I must have left an incorrect impression 
- there, Mr. Chairman. I said with respect to hemp, that the kind we can grow 
is not suitable for present industrial use. I said that the kind of hemp that we 
can grow is not in demand. 


Q. Do they grow it in the United States?—A. Yes. 


The CHatrMAN: Now, gentlemen, may we just clear up the procedure we 
wish to follow. There is going to be a little difficulty in getting all these questions 
on the record the way we are proceeding now. 


By Mr. Soper: 

Q. What is happening in the case of seed, is it being exported or is it being 
kept locally and processed into meal?—A. If I could answer that, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHarrMAN: Go ahead and answer that question, Dr. Archibald. 

The Wrirness: As I said, at the outbreak of the war we had a very good 
seed trade with Ireland and England. They are now producing their own seed 
so there is no export. We had a small surplus of exportable seed since the first 
two years of the war, but from that time on with the increased acreage and 
with bad seasonal conditions which lowered the grade we have just been able to 
supply our own requirements of fibre seed. 
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Q. The reason I asked that question was because it was almost impossible 
to secure oil cake last winter for feed.—A. These fibre varieties are low vield 
seed varieties. They are grown and have been multiplied and segregated and 
propagated for their fibre content and they yield just barely half of our 
standard linseed varieties. 


The CHARMAN: I wish to ascertain from the Paanitise whether it wishes 
to ask questions as the witness goes along or do you wish him to complete his 
statement and ask questions afterwards? : 


By Mr. Golding: 

@. Just in connection with this matter of price, I want to get some 
information in connection with the prices just to follow that up in connection 
with grading. Now, I would like to know in regard to your new machines 
which you referred to for scutching, how do they compare with the old hand 
method as far as grading is concerned?—A. It is quite probable that the expert 
hand scutcher could perhaps make a little higher grade and a higher yield 
of line fibre from the crop; but these machines process much more cheaply. 

Q. Is it not a fact that your scutchers break a lot of the fibre and in that 
way make a lot of—what do you call it?—-A. Tow. 

Q. Is that not a fact?—A. Especially if they are overcrowded, yes. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. I want to ask some questions, are we going to be permitted to ask 
them now? 

The CuarrmMan: It is up to the committee. I know it is a very interesting 
item that we are on at the present time. 

Mr. MeNevin: I think the witness was still on his general statement 
and I think we should withhold our questions for the moment. 

The CHairMAN: It is sometimes better to ask them right away while the 
discussion is going on. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): My own view of it is this; I think that when we are 
dealing with hemp we should ask our questions about hemp. 

The CuarrMAn: Well, perhaps we can go ahead and interject a few. 
questions, so long as there is not too much repetition. 

Mr. Senn: Has Dr. Archibald completed his statement? 

The Witness: With regard to flax and hemp, yes. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. Can fibre flax be grown satisfactorily on irrigated lands in Alberta?— 
A. Fairly satisfactorily, but not to make a high-class fibre; it 1s excellent for 
the production of upholstering tow. 

Q. There has not been any mills built out there?—A. No. We have just 
put in brakes for the manufacture of upholstery tow and so forth—that 1s green 
fibre. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I do not know whether this flax industry is an essential war industry 
or not. During the last war, as you stated, we were required to produce 
a very large volume of flax in Canada but after ‘the war it went back until there 
was practically none, as I remember. Do you anticipate that this will only be 
for the period of the war or have you hopes that it. will be a permanent 
industry?—A. With our present mechanized methods of production and pro- 
cessing I can see no reason why the flax industry shouldn’t be just as much 
of our regular farm program as any other crop. 
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By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Has there been any experiments made with respect to the erowing of 
flax up in northern Alberta, in the Peace River country and up through that 
part of Canada?—A. We have had it on all our experimental farms. We 
find that the crop is one which requires most humid retting conditions, and 
that the yield of line is low. Occasionally it is very good, but it is an 
uncertainty. It is bad enough here in the east, as we have had demonstrated 
in a large way in the last two or three years. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. In connection with your experiments with fibre flax, have you done 
any work on the soft and the ordinary flax, the linseed flax?—A. No. You 
are referring to the utilization of it for paper products and so on? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, we have never had facilities for the research work that 
should be done. We have followed the work that has been done and is- being 
done in the United States very closely and we realize that they are now 
utilizing some 300,000 to 350,000 tons of linseed straw from the plains’ area 
in the manufacture of cigarette paper and other fine papers and that type 
of thing. We have had a wastage from our fibre flax almost enough to meet the 
requirements of the Howard Smith Paper Company—only last year they went 
to Manitoba and they have made a contract for a considerable tonnage of 
linseed straw broken and shaken out and baled and shipped; that will go 
into cigarette paper and high grade papers. The situation has changed during 
the war on this continent. Formerly the Howard Smith Paper Company got 
their cigarette paper supply from Russian rags which they used in the manu- 
facture of cigarette papers. They imported that; and in France their fine 
cigarette papers are made largely from rags or linen waste. 

And now, cigarette paper is all made on this continent from linseed straw. 

Q. In view of the fact that we are producing such a large amount of 
linseed now in Canada, do you not think it would be well for us to spend a 
considerable amount of money on research along this line?—A. That question 


of the mechanics of it is absolutely unknown; as to how much you can afford to. 


pay for the linseed straw, particularly after it has been thrashed. When it 


goes through the thrashing machine it gets broken badly and it is very © 


doubtful if you can use it because it is difficult to collect it. If it is combined, 
there is no reason in the world why a very considerable tonnage might not be 
collected as they are doing in the United States. 


Q. Is all the straw taken from the Dakotas combined?—A. For that , 


purpose it is all combined, sir. 


By the Charman: 


Q. What do you mean by breaking up and the difficulty in the shipping 
process on account of breaking up?—A. Well, in the thresher, the linseed 


straw is broken up into such fine segments that you cannot collect it; when | 


it is combined the straw itself which is still comparatively short—you can — 


actually collect it and bale it and they use a bailer attachment on their 


combine, so they collect it and put it through the various breaks and shake it | 


out in order save shipping. They actually pay to the farmer about $1 or $1.50 
an acre—that is what the farmer gets and he does not have to supply 
machinery. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Is that net?—A. That is ‘AS gross income from the straw that the — 


farmer gets on the product. But the farmer of course gets his linseed; it simply 
means that there is some slight inconvenience to the farmer to get the ‘additional 
revenue; and that is purely from the cigarette paper standpoint, that does not 
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cover your point Mr. Rose as to the field of resear fe and it is Asai used in 
plastics, wallboards and other types of things. There can be no doubt about it 
that there is room for a considerable amount of research in alae field which 
should be done. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Could it not be used for insulation?—A. Yes, however one great trouble 
about that—there was a man in Winnipeg who went in for the manufacture 
of insulation board but it did not meet the fire underwriters’ requirements 
because it was highly inflammable; that no doubt could be cured by chemical 
treatment. 

Q. Just another question: there, could not the western farmer use that to 
feed this stock?—A. Flax straw is of no value for feed. 

Q. Do you mean the protein content is not substantial?—-A. No. It is 
absolutely dangerous to use flax straw around live stock because of the fibre 
content which will form fibre balls in the stomach of your cattle. It is of no 
feeding value. 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. Is it economical to continue to make fibre from flax straw’ after the 
war?—A. I think there is no question about that; it is now in quite general 
use, the United States industry is firmly established and it is used for cigarette 
paper and naturally they want it for paper; and we have some other fine paper 
products which were still dependent on import sources. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. Then, as to the other part of your statement?—A. I was Just going 
to open up the question with respect to vegetable oils. 

The CHatrMAN: Then perhaps we could proceed with that? 

Some Hon. Mremspers: Agreed. 

The Wirness: Before the opening of the war for a long number of years 
our cereal division under Dr. Newman—who is with us to-day—had been doing 
fine work in flax production and developing high yield and disease-resistant 
strains. If you have any questions you would like to ask in connection with 
that work Dr: Newman can answer them. 

I would like to say that at the beginning of the war we were producing 
700,000 bushels of linseed flax in contrast to some 4,500,000 to 6,000,000 bushels 
that had been produced for many years before. In 1936-39 we were dependent 
on other countries for linseed oil which was imported as oil or linseed from 
other countries brought in and replacing the Canadian grown crop. You know 
the figures on it as well as I. But particularly after Pearl Harbour the general 
vegetable oil situation became doubly acute. We were asked to produce not 
700,000 but 20,000,000 bushels. That Canada almost reached that objective 
last vear was really a remarkable accomplishment on the part of the western 
farmers. True there was a guaranteed price of $2.25 at Fort William to the 
producer, but they did seem to react definitely to the patriotic appeal. This 
year our objective is the same volume; at least 15,000,000 bushels the amount 
produced last year and even up to 20,000,000 bushels. In consequence we asked 
the farmer for an additional million acres in western Canada that is 2,495,000 
acres. We do not know just how close we are to that at the moment but the 
Bureau of Statistics claim that in their estimate we have 2,491,000 acres seeded 
and they report that the crop so far is quite promising; but other authorities 
claim, that that acreage is too high. One reason for the increased acreage this 
year was that we are basing our estimate on the average yield over a period 
of years. Last year was a phenomenally good year as to yield and no doubt 
was partly due to the fact that we had highly rust-resistant varieties, for which 
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our research men in the cereals division deserve a lot of eredit. The actual 


expelling capacity in Canada has not been changed since the outbreak of the 
war, and we have an expelling capacity for some 5,000,000 bushels of flax seed, 
sunflower, soy bean and so on. That is the real problem, meeting our oil 
situation at the present time. Steps to increase our expellers are now very 
actively being carried on by Mrs. Turner, Oils Controller and Dr. Barton of 
the Department of Agriculture. We actually need a half dozen or a dozen 
additional expellers in this country if we could get them organized and at work. 

We have been working on soya beans for a good many years and the plant 
breeders in our forage crop division have created varieties which now can be 
safely grown economically to as high a quality as the best in the United States. 
Research work in institutions in the United States have developed the soya bean 
and adapted it to American conditions and have done a tremendous job, they were 
responsible for a production of 210,000,000 bushels in 1942. This crop had not 
been so nearly highly developed in Canada, not even in the favourable areas of 
southern Ontario with the result that our production has been somewhere in the 
vicinity of 200,000 to 300,000 bushels. As a result of the appeal made last year 
the Ontario farmers supported by a few in southern Manitoba and a few in 
western Quebec, and some small acreage in the areas of Alberta and in paris 
of British Columbia, have taken hold and in 1942 we had a production of some- 
thing like 875,000 bushels and the objective this year is over a million and a 
half bushels. That is possible because of the fact that the plant breeders have 
supplied varieties that are high yielding and have a high oil content of high 
quality; but perhaps we did not make the appeal early enough, or the price 
was not determined early enough. It is the same price as last year, $1.95 at 
collecting points; that is Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Montreal. We still 
have hopes that we may be able to get up to the yield of a million bushels. In 
western Ontario bad seeding conditions was one of its stalling factors. 

Sunflowers have not appeared in our agricultural picture, but the plant 
breeders for years have been trying to develop a low growing type of sunflower 
which would mature its seed early, and which at the same time could be harvested 

mechanically rather than hand harvesting the heads and then drying by some 
~ method either in the field or under cover as they do in Russia and certain Euro- 
pean countries. They succeeded, and we have two varieties of low growing, 
early maturing, fairly high yielding and high quality types, and our objective this 
year was over 100,000 acres. We did not succeed in that, but actually we have 
in western Canada just a little over 30,000 acres, so we are falling far short of 
our objective there. Sunflower seed oil is, as you know, valuable particularly 
because it is a high edible oil suitable for shortening or salads or anything of that 


kind. Soya bean oil can easily be made into a high-class edible oil and you 


get a lot of other things from it, such as oil for paints, varnishes, linoleums and 
that sort of thing. 

Then there is rape seed which is new. Due to war conditions rape seed 
replaces castor oil as a high-class lubricant. Our supply source for this seed is 


largely from South America; and the Oil Controller has asked that this year we ~ 


produce 2,000,000 pounds of rape seed oil. We cannot reach that objective 
because we did not have the seed. We had them multiplying the seed on the 


experimental farms, and through the Supplies Board we bought all the available 


seed that we could get from the United States. I may say that most of this rape 
is being grown in western Canada and some in Ontario. 

Q. What about this soya bean, is it used for cattle feed?—A. Yes, but our 
use for it is in connection with the production of oil, it has a high oil content in 
the seed and we have been devoting our attention to its production strictly for 
that purpose. The residue as meal is of more value for feeding than the beans. 

I would hke to say one word more about this rape seed, it should not be 
confused with the type of rape that we use for livestock feeding; that is a biennial 
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plant, this is an annual plant. The Argentina rape is an annual, and as I said, it 
produces a seed which has a high oil content. The oil produced by that seed 
is valuable particularly as a lubricant used in marine engines and airplane 
engines, and it also has other uses such as in paint and varnishes. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. It is not like mustard, likely to become a noxious weed, is it?—A. It is 
a noxious weed in Argentina, but it is easily controlled in that the crop can be 
harvested mechanically with a combine; and there is no reason why if the seeds 
drop that they should not sprout and be handled in the fall without any trouble 
the following year. 

And now, as to the importance of thie I think you all realize the very 
difficult condition of the vegetable oils in Great Britain and Canada, and we were 
- dependent entirely on imported supplies of oil from the seeds, and since supplies 
have been so drastically curtailed after Pearl Harbour we have been going on 
short rations, and we are short at the present time and may continue to be short. 
We do know, of course, a great deal of these oils are used in the manufacture of 
munitions of war; and many of them are very important in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, and linoleums and things of that kind. As some of you may 
perhaps have observed in the reports you have seen, there is a possibility of the 
use of linseed oil as edible oil by proper treatment and hydrogenation—even its 
use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber has been looked upon as possible by 
research workers in various parts-of the world. So far no one has succeeded in 
making edible oil from it although two or three research workers in Canada think 
there is some promise. The great trouble is that it retains its linseed flavour in 
the shortening, and there is still need for further research work in that regard. 
If we should be able to make edible oil from flaxseed in Canada it would be a 
good thing for the industry because we can produce large quantities of flax. 

The soya bean lately has been subjected to a lot of fine industrial research 
and a number of products are made from the soya bean and they are numerous: 
—some 85 or 100, if I remember rightly. They make everything from syn- 
thetic rayon to the finest of meals, flours, plastics of many kinds, synthetic 
milk and the like. Actually the soya bean is the most valuable of any of our 
oil feed crops and has been subject to the most chemurgic work and still the 
field is far from being completely explored and we have done next to nothing 
in Canada. We have developed no soya bean production program in Canada in 
spite of the fact of the fine record of the plant breeder who has given us the 
material with which we can work. 

The sunflower also is a breeding proposition. It makes a highly edible 
salad type of shortening oil. We imported last year in the vicinity of 20,000,000 
pounds of sunflower oil from South American countries and I do not think— 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. Of oil?—A. Of oil—20,000,000 pounds of sunflower seed oil, and it is 
very highly favoured by our shortening companies and ‘by our bakers; yet I 
saw a notice the other day that the Argentine had declared an embargo against 
the export of sunflower seed oil to the United States; which of course will affect 
our supply. How that may influence the present situation I have not had an 
opportunity of finding out from Mrs. Turner or anyone in authority but it just 
shows you how critical the shortening oil situation is. 

As to the use of by-products such as for farm feeding, flaxseed is our largest 
producing vegetable oil yet the linseed mills have not all been working over- 
time and they should have been fairly fully employed in order to meet the 
minimum capacity of some 5,000,000 bushels; but because of the increased 
demand and the increased prices of live stock ‘and better feeding methods too 
in our dairy cattle, hogs and poultry in which linseed cake or meal is used we 
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are in a very definite short supply position in respect to linseed meal. That 
indicates that the acute situation during the past eighteen months is going to 
be still more acute in the next two years. 

We have no soya bean expelling plant. We will be expelling soya beans this 
year, but the small quantity of meal made is practically nothing as compared 
to the need for soya bean meal for live stock and poultry feeding. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. How does the soya bean cake compare with the oil cake?—A. It is the 
finest grade of protein meal that we have, the soya bean; it is high in protein 
and has other qualities which make it even higher than linseed meal for feeding. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. How does it compare with fish meal?—A. Fish meal and soya bean meal 
are about interchangeable in percentage of protein. Fish meal has other 
properties for certain feeding which would be superior to soya bean, but for a 
general protein meal soya bean is our best material. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. You still have a shortage of vegetable fats, would not our animal fats 
very largely meet the requirements there?—A. No, we were importing about 
250,000,000 to 275,000,000 tons of vegetable oil until the outbreak of the war. 

Q. That is true, but you know lard was not generally in favour with a lot 
of people; with the acute shortage of vegetable oil might they not use animal 
fats in preference to them?—-A. Well, as you know, our lard situation is in a 
very critical condition. We have commitments to meet, and domestic require- 
ments. And remember, Mr. Senn, there are many uses for vegetable oils for 
edible purposes for which the animal fats are not suitable. That is why a lot of 
these imported oils are used. 

Q. It is just the edible oils that I am referring to.—A. As to edible oils, we 
were dependent largely on imported oils—soya bean, sunflower, cocoanut, peanut 
and cottonseed. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. Can the soya bean be grown in Alberta and Saskatchewan on irrigated 
lands; have you tried growing it on irrigated lands?—A. Yes, but it is of 
uncertain yield. 

Q@. You mean with respect to drought or frost?—A. Yes, drought or frost; 
the very early varieties such as Manitoba brown or Wisconsin black would 


always give some yield but whether it is economical in contrast to wheat is. 


questionable. In our view, it is not. In the great humid areas you get yields 
that are comparable to wheat: and the price being high enough it is “of better 
value. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. In regard to rape seed oil, I believe that is used in marine engines?— 
A. Yes, in marine engines and in airplanes, both. 

Q. In other words, it is used as a lubricant?—A. Yes; and particularly as 
a high-altitude and low- -temperature lubricant. 

Q. Have you any idea yet as to the value of production?—A. No, we can 
only calculate from our yield on experimental farms. We get as high as 1,400 
pounds of seed per acre, at which yields the oil would be fairly reasonable in 
cost; but figuring on an average yield of 1,000 pounds under favourable con- 
ditions we would have a price of around 6 cents a pound for seed; but that 
quantity is at least 20 per cent higher than is usual under normal circumstances. 
That compares with the cost of oil which we imported from the Argentine. 
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The rape seed oil in Argentina is somewhat of a by-product of their general 
_ farming—they screen it out as screenings when they are threshing, and then 
they clean it and sell it to the oil mills. 

Q. The main difficulty is the danger of getting it mixed in with other crops.— 
A. The danger is more to the oil than to the crop, because if it gets into it it 
spoils the oil, and if the mustard got into your seed it would ‘cross breed and 
next year affect the yield. 

Q. As a matter of fact it would spoil its commercial value if the mustard 
stayed in it, would it not?—A. I understand that is so. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. About what percentage do they allow?—-A. I have no information. This 
is the first crop to be grown commercially in Canada. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I would like to ask one general question before this committee rises. I 
fear it is one o’clock. I think your work has been very beneficial indeed, and 
not to the Department of Agriculture alone either, but here we have a lot of 
different research operations going on; we have the National Research Council, 
then we have the research work being carried on by your department, and we 
have provincial research people doing a certain amount of work, and then we 
have the National Chemurgic Committee. Do you think they would do better 
working separately, or would they do better work if all these people were ccn- 
solidated into one large organization?—A. Naturally, you cannot consolidate all 
the equipment. 

Q. No—A. I would like to have about five minutes to deal with that, so 
may I attempt to do it. The research workers in Canada are all too few in 
number and the problems of national importance that are not being attacked 
are almost innumerable. There are many items—I can give you three or four 
pages just in the way of reference here. But there is no question in the mind of 

agricultural research or the research dealing with agricultural problems that 
affects production on the farm should be guided through the federal Department 
of Agriculture. Industrial research of a purely industrial nature I think should 
be under the National Research Council. There should be that definite division. 
So far as provincial interests in doing research work is concerned, and I may say 
that their work is very limited in degree in the field of agriculture, there is no 
overlapping for the reason that any problem of national importance you will 
find inter-federal-provincial committees that tie this work together and tie it 
thoroughly together—and they are supplementing each other. Sometimes there 
is replication which is very, very necessary, and that affects economy in some 
_ respects. But I know of no phase of agricultural research being done provincially 
or by independent institutions which is not in some way definitely tied in with 
federal work through committees and they may be goodwill committees, but some 
of the best committees have been set up under the National Advisory Council on 
agricultural services, of which the chairman is the Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
(Dr. Barton). As to facilities in any industrial phase of agriculture research, 
it is a matter of the utilization of accommodation available—I have a number 
of things down here in connection with that—but facilities are lacking at the 
present time. 

Q. That is what I had in mind, research in the utilization of by products — 
A. That is it, we lack adequate facilities; especially in the case of small pilot 
plants; laboratory facilities to a certain degree and other commodities; but we 
have a large number of institutions scattered about Canada, and— 

Q. They are united, are they?—-A. Through committee work, yes; but they 
are used to capacity—and sometimes it is manpower and sometimes it is lack of 
funds—more apt to be both, rather than an attempt to set up a federal 
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agricultural research institution. The first thing in my opinion would be to 
explore the maximum use of our present facilities under the common guidance of 
centrally controlled plant. 

And now, if funds are made available as they should in our opinion be made 
available through the Department of Agriculture, and the man and the equipment 
need sound guidance—either governmental or whatever guidance you look— 
and use these funds to the maximum of manpower and facilities in carrying 
out research that needs to be done. But right from the outset you are certainly 
going to require some pilot plants. One might mention the necessity for pilot 
plants possibly in the west to deal with a number of problems. One problem that 
immediately suggests itself is this one of the utilization of surplus wheat, which 
is a common problem, for power alcohol. I am inclined to think that some work 
could be done to relate the quality of fuel and know definitely what is going to 
be the price of grain alcohol at a time when it would be economically needed— 
it might not compete with our alcohol from other sources. At the present time— 
I am thinking of alcohol from the pulp and paper industry for example. There is 
a great deal we have to learn in that connection. I have here an interesting 
calculation running through the various crops produced in western Canada which 
provide possible sources for alcohol and which indicate the potential yield. For 
instance artichokes, yielding 83 tons per acre; sugar beets, 83 tons per acre; 
potatoes, 250 bushels: corn, in Ces Manitoba and, dato Saskatchewan, 
45 bushels shelled; barley, 40 bushels; and wheat 20 bushels. Now, the average 
production of alcohol from these several articles through the present known 
methods changes all the way from 212-5 gallons per acre from artichokes to 50:84 
gallons per acre from wheat. It also shows with respect to the value of aleohol 
that it changes from $53.12 per acre with respect to artichokes to $17.51 per 
acre with respect to wheat. 

Mr. Evans: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could have that table which 
Dr. Archibald is referring to placed in our records? 


The Witness: Yes, I would be glad to let you have it. 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF VARIOUS CROPS AS SOURCE OF ALCOHOL 


PRODUCTION OF YIELD OF FEED Value 
ALCOHOL of alcohol | Value of |Total value 
Crop Green Yield ——$__ —__ |——________________| » per acre fee of crop 
per acre* per 100 lbs.| per acre |per100lbs.|] per acre at 25c. per acre per acre 
(gals.) (gals.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) per gal. 
$ © cts. $) setae $ cts. 
Artichokes...... 8-5 tons (tubers). 1-25(2) 212-5 7-4 1,258 53 12 17 61(3) 70 75 
Sugar beets...... 8-5 tons (5-yr. 1-25(2) 212-5 9-5 1,615 58 12 22 61(8) 15 73 
ave.) Mel- 
fort, Sask. 
Potatoes Bere... 250 bu. tubers..... 1-06(2) 159-0 4-3 645 39 75 9 03(3) 48 78 
Cornea.) 45 bu. (shelled)... 4-38(1) 110-37 28-0 706 27 59 8 83(4) ~ 36 42 
iBarleyi4s. sins es 40 bas 2a eee 3-82(1) 73-34 49-0 951 18 34 11 76(4) 30 10 


Wiheatciieca e420 bulge eeetae is = 4-24(1) 50-84 32-0 384 12 71 4 80(4) 17 51 


* Estimated yields in western Canada. 
(1) Taken from H. Millar ‘‘Raw material for Agrol Manufacture’ Farm Chemurgic, Jour. 1:1, 141-146, 1937. 
(2) Estimated by Division of Chemistry, Science Service, Ottawa, Ont. 
- (3) Based on dried beet pulp valued at $28.00 per ton. 
(4) Based on dried malt sprouts valued at $24.50 per ton. 


And now, the value that you get in production of these various crops varies 1n 
different parts of the country. For instance, you take certain types of starchy 
potatoes, you can grow them better in certain parts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and perhaps cheaper than you can grow the same potato in the eastern 
provinces; and we can get as high or higher yield. We could use the ‘starchy 
varieties for that. There are some differences in varieties. Some of the less 
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popular varieties from the standpoint of edibility may be high starch yielding 
—there are a great many chemurgic problems arise out of the crops that are 
produced in surplus. I have cited just mere examples in illustration of the 
usefulness of a pilot plant with laboratory facilities attached. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. I was wondering if I heard you correctly about the figures from wheat 
—was it 20 per acre?—A. On a basis of 20 bushels per acre, with aleohol at 25 
cents a gallon, that would give you a yield per acre of $17.51. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Does that take into account the value of the by-product which would 
be available?—-A. They are all calculated on the basis of commercial values, 
the feed values of the by-products at current prices. 

The CHatrmMAn: Gentlemen, it is one o’clock, our usual hour of adjourn- 
ment. I imagine that you would like to have Dr. Archibald and these other 
officials from the experimental farms branch for a further session. Am I correct? 

Some Hon. Mrmpnrs: Hear, hear. 

The Cuamrman: What is the wish of the committee with respect to meeting 
to-morrow? | 

Some Hon. Memprrs: Agreed. 

The CHarrMAN: Then we will adjourn until to-morrow at 11 o’clock when 
we will continue with Dr. Archibald, Mr. Davis and Dr. Newman. 

The Committee adjourned at 1.15 o ‘clock to meet again to-morrow, July 
2, 1943, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HowuskE oF CoM™MONS, 
July 2, 1943. 


The Standing Comauned on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock, a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The Es Centered if you will come to order, may I ask the clerk 
to read the minutes of the last day’s meeting. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. 

The Cuatrman: Arising out of the minutes—I will instruct the reporter not 
to take this down— 

(Discussion proceeded off the record to a point where Mr. Fair rose and 
requested that the proceedings be reported.) 


The CHaAtrMAN: In referring to the incident as it arose yesterday with 
respect to an observation attributed to Mr. Fair, the records of Hansard have 
now been procured and at page 4272 appears the following :— 

Mr. Spraker: I have already drawn to the attention of hon. mem- 
‘bers the terms of standing order 41, namely that no member shall make 
offensive remarks against any other member of the house. ‘There have 
been offensive remarks made to-day. They are not confined to one per- 
son, or two; because three hon. members have said that it would not in 
their judgment be justice to the hon. member for Laval-Two Mountains 
if this matter were sent to a committee. These remarks are wholly out 
of order, and they should be withdrawn, I ask that the hon. member for 
Battle River withdraw his remarks so far as they reflect upon hon. mem- 
bers of the house who are members of committees. 
Mr. Farr: I am bound to withdraw, and I do withdraw. 
And then he goes on to refer to other matters. 
Mr. Gouptne: Read the rest of it, read on, Mr. Cee 
The CuatrMAN: The balance of his statement in that paragraph is this: 
But I want to say— 

Some Hon. Memsers: Order. 

Mr. Farr: 

—that my remark was that the hon. member for Laval-Two Mountains 

would not get the same treatment in a committee as he would would in 

a court of justice. 
And my interpretation of that ruling of the speaker is that the speaker accepted 
Mr. Fair’s withdrawal of his remarks as they reflected on members of a com- 
mittee; and that being so, I would say that if I am required to give 4 ruling, 
that Mr. Fair's remarks should be accepted by this committee; and that is the 
ruling that I make with respect to it; and that immediately brings up another 
~ circumstance of yesterday’s meeting: my feeling is that the discussion in respect 
to the incident which arose yesterday, the matter having arisen in the house and 
the withdrawal having been made in the house, that the discussion here with 
respect to it was out of order; and consequently the discussion had nothing to 
_.do with the evidence being oiven to the committee with respect to its order of. 
reference; and in that same regard I raise the question as to whether or not the 
discussion that ensued with respect to that incident should become a part of our 
record. Personally I think it would be better left out. And now, I said that 
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Mr. Fair, as far as I am concerned, has Daiidtawn his remarks regaled any 


reflection on members of the committee: and : am satisfied with the withdrawal 
he made in that regard. 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I think you are a little late in making your deci- 
sion as to whether this matter should appear in our report. I think that the mis- 
take was made by Mr. Golding in bringing the matter before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am going to repeat my ruling; that the incident so far 
as this matter is concerned is now closed, and that there should be no. further 
discussion on it. 

I would like to have an expression from the committee with respect to the 
report in the printed form of the evidence taken yesterday with respect to this 
matter. 


Mr. Senn: It might be a good idea to delete it from the record altogether. 
The CHAtRMAN: That is my judgment. 
Mr. Senn: It was an unfortunate incident and one which should not be 


repeated. I think it will have a salutary effect on the members of the committee, 


and that they will be more careful in the future in their conduct here. There is 
one other question that I wanted to call to your attention; I was wondering 
about the minutes. As read to-day they contain certain references to the dis- 
cussion, and I was wondering if they should not be deleted in the same way as 
we propose to delete the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think the minutes follow in sequence the matter 
that was raised, and the record of the minutes was that the chairman would 
refer to what was stated in the House of Commons; which I have now done, and 
which I in turn rule is a satisfactory thea of the remarks that were 
complained of. 


Mr. Gotpine: On what do you base your rulings, Mr. Chairman? I am not 
going to enter into any discussion; but what is the basis of your ruling; is it 


based on the rules of the house, on rules of committee—on what do you base 


your ruling that it was not proper to bring the matter here? 


The Cuatrman: I was not basing it on any particular rules, other than the — 


fact that the incident was dealt with in the house at the time it was made. 


Mr. Ricxarp: My opinion of the matter is that it was a direct reflection on 
this committee and that we were quite in order in discussing it in this committee 
on which the reflection was made. 


The CHatRMAN: Now then, do you wish to appeal the chairman’s valine? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): We had a lot of discussion yesterday in regard to 


this point, and if the committee thinks it should be deleted from the records, it 
should be deleted from the minutes as well, the whole pate 


Mr. Hatrretp: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not think I can agree with Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) 
because I think just what happened yesterday should be shown on the record 
and that the record should be left there the way it is. It was quite a little 
discussion which took place yesterday, and there were some references made 
to previous meetings. I think my friend, Mr. Senn, pointed out that there are 
often little jibes and so on; and we all know that the man taking it down cannot 
get all those things into his record. We cannot tell what might happen in that 
connection. J think whatever notes were taken by the reporter should be 
transcribed and printed in our record. We do not know what is going to happen 
in the future and I think it would be better if the matter appeared in our records. 

The CuHatrman: Mr. Ross, I think you have made a motion; is there 
a seconder for that? | 
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Mr. Wecouk: I not only wish to sada it, but I think we should include 
all the discussion of to-day in connection with the discussion of yesterday, and 
that it all should be left on the record. I was not here yesterday and I am not 
familiar with what took place; but I do feel that whatever took place yesterday 
is entirely out of order. This committee could not deal with any statement made 
by Mr. Fair in the House of Commons; if the statement were not correct or not 
prone withdrawn, the whole thing should be dealt with by a reference to the 

ouse 


Mr. Fair: Mr. Chairman, I do not agree that one word of yesterday’s or 
this morning’s discussion so far should be stricken from the records. There is 
@ principle involved here. I am in a minority of seven or eight here; and if you 
want apologies for what was said yesterday, which was supposed to be to my 
detriment; I will leave it to the record of the committee and of the house to say 
whether that was the intention or not. If in the judgment of the members I 
was at fault I will take the rap. I am not blaming anyone; but I am not in 
agreement with the proposal that the report of the proceedings of either yester- 
day or to-day should be struck from the record. I want the whole thing left on it. 


The CuHarrRMAN: There is a motion before the committee. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not know whether a motion to amend would be in 
order or not; but if so, I would like to move an amendment that the report of 
the part of the proceedings under discussion be included in our printed record. 
However, I doubt whether my amendment would be in order; if it were, I 
would certainly move it. The amendment I have in mind would be a direct 
negative from the motion proposed by Mr. Ross so therefore I presume it would 
not be in order. 


The Cuarman: No, I would say that it would not, being a direct negative. 
If that were the desire of the committee, they could vote it down. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I think there is a parliamentary rule which says that 
an amendment cannot be a direct negative to a motion; therefore, the amend- 
ment which I had in mind to move would not be in order. However, I do think 
that it should be left on the record, that the record should be left as it is. 


Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, in connection with that we have already a motion 
that the proceedings of this committee be printed, and if that is the order, 
unless there is some very real reason for it, nothing should be deleted from the 
record; and I want the whole thing printed for my protection and for the pro- 
tection of the committee. 


Mr. Prertey: I think it should all be printed. It is a matter arising out of 

yesterday’s proceedings and if the matter had not been brought up here in this 

- committee yesterday there would have been no record of it at all. The fact that 

it was brought up before this committee for certain purposes leads me to the 
conclusion that it should be printed in our records. | 


The CuHarrMAN: There is a motion before the chair. 


Mr. Goupine: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. For what purpose was it 
brought up yesterday; you (Mr. Perley) said it was brought up for a certain 
purpose; what was your conception for my reason for having brought it up? 


Mr. Prerury: That is your business. 


The Cuairman: I do not think there need be any further discussion on it; 
also, as regards authorizing the printing of the discussion yesterday with 
respect to— 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): The remarks by the hon. member for Battle 
River in the house. 
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The Cuairman:; —the remarks made yesterday; there is a motion before the 
chair that that part of our proceedings yesterday be not printed. 

Mr. Gouprne: Just a minute now, Mr, Chairman; Mr. Fetey has insinuated 
that I brought this matter up for some purpose. 

The Cuarrman: I am going to rule that we are discussing whether or not 
we are going to print the records that were taken yesterday. I think that is 
what the discussion is about at the present time, and there is going to be no 
dealing with other matters until that matter is disposed of. 

Mr. Goupine: Can we deal with this after this is disposed of? You are surely 
not going to have an insinuation like that go unchallenged. J think I have a. 
perfect right to state my position in bringing this matter before the committee. 

The Cuatrman: My ruling would be that we are dealing with a motion 
by Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) at the present time, as to whether we print or do not 
print these records. 

Mr. Wricut: If any one wants reference to imputations, I can refer to 
certain statements that were made here yesterday imputing motives to me—if 
you are going to open up the discussion wide I can bring in a lot of things,. 
including that. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think Mr. Golding is perfectly in order, that he has a penser 
right to be heard. 


Mr. Gouptne: I want. to say this-in all sincerity, the only reason in the 
world that I brought this matter to the attention of the committee was that 
I thought it was a reflection on the members of his committee; 1t was unfair, it _ 
was untrue; and I challenge anybody to show where our good friend was howled 
down in this committee; and now for my good friend, Mr. Perley, to come along Z 
and impute other motives to me is I think quite unfair. I say to you in all 
sincerity that I had no other motive than that, and I say to you here, speaking 
frankly and explicitly, that I had no object in bringing it up other than the one 
I have stated. 

The Cuarrman: Is the committee ready for the question? 


Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to say any more than this, but I do 
want to point out that in my opinion this motion is entirely out of order. 
The CuatrMAN: On what grounds? 


Mr. Farr: On the grounds that you have a motion for printing the ae 
ings of the committee, and until that motion is rescinded you haye no night 
to change it. 


The CHARMAN: In regard to the question which <a) raised, Mr. Fair, the 
committee I would say— 

Mr. Kirx: The House of Commons has certain rules that apply wwe 
respect to the records of committees, have we not? 


The CuarrmMan: With respect to that point I would say this, that the — 
authority we have is to print the proceedings of the committee, which is the 
clerk’s record, and the evidence taken of the said committee. Then, in addition 
to that these committees are autonomous and as such can, as is frequently 
done, agree or otherwise to rescind certain procera of discussions which are 
not evidence. 

Mr. RicKkarp: As to the evidence of sear was it all talcen down; or, 
were some parts of it missed? If it is all there, I think it should be in the 
record. 

Mr. Farr: The procedure followed up to this point has been to print every- 
thing. ao 


The CHatRMAN: There have been occasions— 
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Mr. Farr: As far as reports of committees are concerned. 

The CHarrman: There have been occasions when we discussed procedure 
that we have not put it in the evidence. 

Mr. Goupine: I am all for leaving it in. I want to see it left in. 

Mr. Fair: I think it is probably a boomerang and I would like to have the 
record complete so that the public will know just what is involved. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I think the point raised by Mr. Kirk is a good one; 
that when we want a quotation or some remarks deleted from Hansard we must 
have unanimous consent. | 

Mr. Kirx: I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman; that you are not going 
to be any better off by deleting a part of the record. As I see it, if you delete 
certain parts of the record, you will thereby create a state of suspicion in the 
minds of the public. JI think it would be much better for us all if we leave the 
record as complete as we can get it. The records of a. committee such as this 


are certainly not always complete. The reporters taking down the record are 
after all human beings and there are certain limitations to their capacities even 


under the best of conditions; it is physically impossible at times, with a number 
of members speaking simultaneously and that sort of thing, for any reporter 
to get it all down. Take in the House of Commons, even there they do not 
get 1t all down at times. But I do think we should have it as nearly as possible; 
I think it would be much better for all concerned if we have it printed in our 
records as it has been reported. 

Mr. Goupine: I think so, too. 

The Cuarrman: Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Make it quite clear what we are voting on; we are 


voting to delete these portions from the record. 


The CHairMAN: The motion is: Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), moves that the 
stenographic report of the discussion which arose at the last sitting out of the 


— question raised by Mr. Golding be not printed. 


On.a show of hands the motion was declared lost. 

The CuHarrmMan: This morning we will continue from where we left off 
yesterday with Dr. Archibald, if that is agreeable to the committee, I presume 
TG 1s: | | 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. 


Dr. E. S. Arcurpap, Director of Experimental Farms, Department of Agri- 
culture, recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Yesterday I attempted to 
introduce for questioning and discussion the research work that we are dealing 
with in connection with dehydration and fibre crops, and with vegetable oils and 
the nature of vegetable oils; but I would not take up your time to mention the 
work that is under way on other minor vegetable oils which have not yet reached 
war proportions or great economic proportions in Canada, such as peppermint 
oils, in respect to which the horticultural division has covered the work fairly 
well—mustard oils, particularly from the wild mustards; safflower o1l—safflower 
is a type of plant which has received the attention of the cereals division but as 
yet has not shown any great value over and above the linseed oil and hence has 
not been released. Corn oils—there is a certain amount of hybrid research being 
conducted in the forage crops division in connection with that. I wanted you to 
know that all of these vegetable oils have been given serious thought and some 
research work by the plant breeders and with the co-operation of the oil testing 
laboratory, Saskatoon, have been valuated in contrast with other oils which 
we are producing on a considerable scale as under war or peace time conditions. 
I would like to mention briefly a few other pieces of research work that are being 
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done by the experimental farms and science service. One has been the question ~ 
of a kapok substitute. Considerable discussion arose at the outbreak of the war 
as to the limitation of the supplies of kapok, particularly after Pearl Harbour 
and Manila. The Botany Division and science services have made a survey of 
flosses which might be used as a substitute for kapok. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What sort of material is that; I mean kapok?—A. Kapok is produced in 
tropical countries and it is used in life preservers and flying suits, and things of 
that kind. We can produce a milkweed floss that is a good substitute: in fact, 
the United States army and navy have already accepted it and prefer it to kapok 
because it is more water resistant and does not pack as much as kapok in either 
lifebelts or airplane suits; and in consequence we have done considerable work 
in enlarging the work by making provision for its production on a large scale, 
on a scale sufficient to make it available for commercial trials. That work is 
being considerably extended this year in order that a considerable bulk of this 
material might be available for special manufacture. I might say that in that 
connection the U.S.A. arrangement this year calls for any contracts for over a | 
million pounds this year, 3 million pounds in 1944 and 5 million pounds in 1945 
for this milkweed floss to take the place of all low grade kapok and to see that 
adequate supplies are available for war purposes. The United States Department 
of Agriculture also voted $100,000 to cover the question of other ways of utilizing 
milkweed, and we think that the production of milkweed floss is likely to become 
permanent. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Could you give us some information at just that point as to whether or 
not you have been able to determine yet in what parts of the country it can be. 
grown, and something about the volume of returns per acre and the value? Also, 
as to any rubber bearing qualities?—A. May I touch on that under the rubber- 
bearing qualities of some plants? 

Q. What is it used for in war time?—A. In war time it is being used largely | 
for life belts because of its buoyancy and also in air suits on account of its 
insulating qualities; those are the major factors involved under war conditions, 
but it is a wonderful insulator even in peace time. 


| By Mr. Douglas (Queens) : 

@). Would it be all right for use in cold doe. It is probably too 
expensive for use in cold storage; cork, when it again becomes available, will 
be much more suitable for that purpose. 

Rubber production in Canada has not been a peace time activity, yet the 
Department of Agriculture has not been unmindful of the rubber qualities of 
some weeds and other plants—mostly weeds; and definitely the Botany Division 
of Science Service has been quietly evaluating the production of individual 
weeds in Canada as to rubber content, the rubber—gummy material of a rubber 
consistency—the milkweed amongst the various weeds studied by this division 
showed by far the highest percentage of rubber. That rubber materia! is 
contained in the leaves; and that was pretty carefully evaluated as to possible 
yield per acre under native conditions. Two years ago plots were put in for 
study; last year larger plots; and this year largely from the rubber stand- 
point we are putting in considerable acreage with the funds provided by Muni- 
tions and Supply through the Agricultural Supphes Board. Six hundred acres 
have been planted commercially in one county in Ontario for the actual pro- 
duction of milkweed leaves.. We hope that we will be able to take also. the 
pods from the crop of 1944 in a sufficient state of maturity that the floss will 
be useful for kapok substitutes. We have no figures as-to the yield per acre, 
but we estimate from our plots under way that you can easily get somewhere 
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in the vicinity of 100 pounds or more of rubber, and probably in the vicinity 
of 100 pounds of floss and probably 125 to 150 pounds of seed. The seed of 
course will be used, if this program goes ahead, for seeding purposes; but other- 
wise it has a fairly high oil contents and in the United States is being sold for 
that purpose. Dr. Boris Barkman of Chicago has been very much interested 
in milkweed and has devised a method of separating the floss from the seed 
when the pods are ripe, and he has directed a lot of research work in that 
connection in the United States; as a matter of fact, he has recently been given 
$100,000 by the United States government to continue his researches as to the 
total utilization of milkweed, the floss, rubber and particularly plastics from 
the stems or from the pods and any other ways of using it. 


Mr. Senn: I was just Vaeerne if the milk from the milkweed is valuable 


commercially? 


The Witness: The voile from the milkweed constitutes a high percentage 


‘of rubber, and rubber gum and the resins; but the greater part of it of course 


is in the solid part of the leaves. You see a marked exudance when the leaf 
or stem is broken, but that is only a portion of the actual rubber material. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Just in that connection I was wondering if you could tell us anything 
about Russian dandelions?—A. I will touch on that in a moment. I might 
say that in addition to the 500 acres commercially we have seeded to milk- 
weed quite an acreage on our experimental farms right across Canada to see 
what it will do under different cultural and climatic conditions, then we will 
continue to get knowledge as to cultural methods of seeding—which we have 
pretty well solved, harvesting of pods and leaves and that is a problem on 
which our engineers are working. The research council have taken on the job 
of the actual rubber evaluation. We are doing the preliminary work on the 
rubber content; but as to its commercial utilization the research council have 
assumed that as its responsibility. 


Mr. Hatrietp: It seems to me that it would be very difficult to harvest 
because it is a very sticky thing to handle. 


The Wirness: That is a problem that we have not yet solved by any 
means, and we have our engineers working to solve that problem. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Is it being grown commercially in Ontario?—A. Yes, in the Peter- 
borough district we have 500 acres. 

Q. Would you mind telling us the arrangement under which that seeding 
has been done? I understand that the government is paying $50 per acre to the 
farmer to grow milkweed and I was interested in that. I understand that one 
farmer with whom I was talking that a man in his district had taken out a 
contract to grow 30 acres at $50 an acre; and I always understood that milk- 
weed grew on light upland pasture soil. It seemed to me that a man is going 
to make a pretty good living if the gets $50 an acre guaranteed for growing 
30 acres of milkweed on a light upland farm—A. That $50 an acre is being 
paid to the farmer who will have clean land in good tilth; not poor land. It 
is true that milkweed grows in poor land pasture; but you get much better 
stands on good land, on good farms. 

Q. I have a knowledge of one or two farmers up in one of the townships in 
my county who have told me that they are going to get $50 an acre and it 
occurred to me that that was a pretty good return considering the type of soil 
that milkweed can be grown on. I was just wondering if there was any limit 


to the number of acres that could be grown by the individual farmer?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Do you aetually reseed it each year?—-A. No, it is a perennial crop.. 
In order to get the 600 acres we had to contact farmers who had the land which 
was clean and we had to go out and find farmers who had -fields which had 
been prepared for such crops as oats and barley. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Under whose direction was this done?—-A. Under the direction of the 
agricultural representative in the county of Peterborough. 

Q. I had reference to the county of Durham, I think some is being grown 
in that county.—A. No, not to my knowledge; there may be one or two 
scattered out into one of the other counties—I could not say as to that. 

Q. Of course in my county which lies right alongside the county of Peter- 
borough, it is just across the line. There may be a farm or so just across the 
line. 
Q. Some of them told me that they were doing it experimentally —A. Well, 
it is commercial production when you get into 600 acres. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. You are sowing it at the experimental farms, are you not? 


The Wirness: We have to guarantee a man that he will receive that 


amount, and that is little enough; otherwise he would be using that land to 
grow crops for live stocks purposes. The farmer must have perfectly clear land, 
and it may be quite a difficult job to keep other weeds out, in order to get a 
good stand; when they have to look after 25 acres or so. And then, another 


thing, there is no contract for succeeding years; and should synethetic rubber | 


men discover, a means of making Buna-S rubber in some other way, say it 
would be possible to devise some other method for developing it so that this 
product would not be required there would be no commercial demand for it. 
That is a situation even anticipating that we could harvest a& crop in. 1944. 
There will be no crop in 1948. 

Q. If you are paying only for 1943, you are letting the man take a chance 


as to whether he gets a crop the next year or not?—-A. There is no contract yet™ 


for 1944, and if we do not require it then he would naturally have to plough 
the crop down. The question of the 1944 agreement for this 600 acres has not 
yet been settled. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


(. Can it be killed out easily ?—A. Yes, we think it could be nae killed 
under cultural conditions, providing you can keep the seed from going all over 
the country. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Is it seeded in rows?—-A. Yes, it is seeded in rows, and in one year it 
usually fills in between the rows if you can keep down the grass and other 
weeds. 

Q. What are the cultural troubles?—A. There will be three or four cultiva- 
tions, and if the field where weedy there would probably be a good deal of 
handhoeing, which would make it expensive. 

Now, there has been a great deal of publicity regarding Russian dandelions 
as a source of rubber, and a great deal of premature publicity in. some 
countries; but Canada has been investigating this situation as long as other 
countries, except Russia; and, like the United States, we were not able to get 
the seed from Russia until 1942. The seed that was obtained was put on plots 
on experimental farms across Canada to determine cultural methods and with 
a view to finding out something about winter hardiness and the yield. We had 
only a small amount of seed and we tried to use to the best advantage. This 
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year we were able to obtain considerably more seed and we have 35 acres on 
the Experimental farms across Canada. The potential yield might be as high 
as 150 or 200 pounds, but probably 100 pounds of rubber per acre, and this 
rubber is contained entirely in the roots of the plant; hence, when the harvest 
is taken which may be at the end of the first year or in the second year, the 
crop is finished, unlike milkweed which is perennial. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Can milkweed be grown with any other kind of crop?—A. It does 
much better by itself. 

@. What I mean to say is, can it be started the same as clover or grass 
which is sown with grain?—-A. No, it would be far better by itself. The first 
year you can take off nothing but if you get a good stand of roots on your 
milkweed by the second year the crops fills in between the rows and you have 
a crop you can harvest. 


By Mr. Evans: ‘ 

Q. Then the farmer need not expect to harvest anything his first year?— 
A. Not with milkweed. But this year to meet the request of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, we are actually collecting enough leaves so that we 
will have 50 tons of dried leaves and that should produce in the vicinity of 5 
tons of extracted rubber gum and that will be adequate for a commercial trial 
in the blending of this with a Buna-S rubber which will be produced at the 
Sarnia plant. If the work ‘turns out as it now promises the gum from the milk-. 
weed is probably even better for blending purposes with the Buna-S than the 
product of the Russian dandelion; but that has to be proven in commercial 


« trials: 


By Mr. Evans: 

(). Are you trying to grow milkweed all across Canada on your experimental 
farms?—A. Yes. The milkweed is found in its natural habitat largely in 
Ontario, very little in Western Quebec and almost none from there to the 
maritime provinces, and it is found only in isolated places in certain parts of 
Manitoba—that is the common variety of milkweed—and no where else but 
we do not know if it can be adapted to other parts of Canada to be grown Gee 
cultural conditions. : 


- By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

. Before you finish with that you were speaking about other weeds; have 
you made any tests of such things as the wild lettuces?—-A. Yes, we have made 
studies on a wide variety of plants of that kind, including the wild lettuce and 
the goldenrod, swamp, milkweed, and a large range of weeds. 

Q. Have you been able to determine that there is rubber in them?—A. Yes, 
there is some rubber in them but we do not think it would compare with the 
milkweed. You know of course that climatic conditions will not allow us to 
grow. guayrela and other crops which are being used in the United States, our 
temperatures are too low for that. 

Another phase of the work on which considerable research has been done 
is defining or evaluating the vitamin content of various cereals, and I am going 
to leave that entirely to Dr. Newman to deal with. Another phase of the work 
there deals with research in connection with chemurgic possibilities, but that is 
essentially a production problem and it relates directly to the question of cereal 
research so I will leave that also to Dr. Newman to deal with. 

But I would like to pass this comment on the work of producing new varieties 
and types of cereal plants. A great deal of work of exceptional value, particu- 
larly in the case of rust resistant wheat has been done by the plant breeders; 
with the co-operation of the plant pathologists of science service. Of course, that 
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is all well known to you—the development of these new strains of rust resistant 
grains which are now on the market and which have extended very greatly the 
grain producing area of western Canada and given a guarantee against loss to 
the farmer. Then, the work that has been done in connection with creating new 
varieties of oats—such varieties as Ajax and Exeter, which are rust resistant 
and replacing Vanguard and Erban. No doubt a lot. of you gentlemen from 
eastern Canada are familiar with and growing a lot of Vanguard and know a 
good deal about it. Then, may I just refer briefly to some very fine work which 
has been done in our forage crops division in connection with corn hybrid and 
millets. Our forage crop people have done really good work in creating better 
varieties of millet and as you know no doubt it is a crop which is comparable 
with barley in usefulness—however, I will leave the whole question of cereals to 
be dealt with more adequately by Dr. Newman. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. You have been speaking about increased yields and increased production 
as a result of scientific discoveries. Do you not think that research in connec- 
tion with increasing the production of different varieties of plants should be 
undertaken in greater degree from now on?—-A. You mean, with respect to 
utilization? ) 

Q. Yes.—A. At the present time we have few surpluses, in the first place; 
our main surplus is wheat. I entirely agree with you that a great deal of funda- 
mental research as to all the possible uses of surpluses, in wheat particularly and 
low grade wheat—there are seasonable conditions in western Canada which affect 
the wheat grade, and then there are starchy wheats that are always grown in the 
northern part of the Prairie Provinces. Yes, research work is much needed. 

Mr. Lucrr: I believe yesterday you spoke about the dehydration of fruits 
and potatoes— 

Some hon. Memperrs: Speak louder, please. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. Could you tell our committee how long potatoes will keep after dehydra- 
tion?—A. Yes, but I would like to refer that question to Mr. Davis. 

The CuatrmMan: I think perhaps that would be well. It is understood that 
Mr. Davis would be here to deal with technical matters with respect to dehydra- 
tion. Is that satisfactory to you, Mr. Leger? 

Mr. Lecnr: Yes. 


The Cuamman: Would you allow Mr. Archibald to continue with his 
presentation; would that be satisfactory to the committee? . 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Wirness: I would like to just enumerate other phases of work which 
are under way, and some of our needs and leave plenty of time for Mr. Davis on 
dehydration and Dr. Newman on cereals. In honey production our research is 
relatively small but the work is important and seriously looked after. Our honey 
production in 1942 dropped to a low level of some 19,000,000 pounds, and not due 
to any lack of research but to lack of labour and to certainly to seasonal condi- 
tions. Honey production on a basis of 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 pounds is quite 
possible in Canada, and it is production that should be encouraged in every 
possible way. We have attempted to avoid losses particularly in respect to foul 
brood and other diseases; and we have given attention to the problems of yeast 
developments which cause honey losses in storage. 

In animal production we have done a great deal of investigational work on 
the problems of nutrition and breeding and the like; and artificial insemination 
is just an illustration of the type of work we have been doing in improving our 
breeding. Similar work is being done in respect to poultry where attention is 
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being given to management and labour saving costs. We are paying particular 
attention to forage crops for stock in the way of trying to get higher proteins in 
grasses as well as doing work on soya beans, corn and other crops which have 
already been mentioned. 

Horticulture is a very wide field of ee In seed production, particularly 
vegetable seeds—that is particularly significant—in peace times we imported 
practically all our vegetable seeds, and with the return of peace many countries 
that formerly provided us with the type of vegetable seed which we require, 
varieties suitable to Canadian conditions and of reasonable purity, may not for 
many years be in a position to do so; so that Canada during the war and after- 
wards for several years must look to her own sources of supply; and the experi- | 
mental farms have therefore been giving special attention to breeding and the 
creation and adaptation of varieties to the different parts of Canada, creating 
pure foundation seed; and the Department of Agriculture through its experi- 
mental farms and with the aid of other branches of the department—and I should 


- include in that the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association—guarantees the purity 


and suitability of varieties of Canadian grown seed by producing foundation 
seed under government control, mostly through the experimental farms. That 
work is under Mr. Davis and you can question him on any points in that 
connection. 


I might mention one of our activities in connection with which a consider- 
able amount of research has been done during the past years and that is in 
connection with the development of grasses. This work has proven to be of 
considerable value to the Department of National Defence for Air in the matter 
of quickly seeding air fields, providing grass swards with the greatest possible 
speed and durability at airports where it is very essential to prevent the blowing 
of sand. One of the greatest difficulties they have, as I understand it, is the 
maintenance of engines in the airplanes and sand blowing freely is one of their 
worst problems. Research work on which present work is based has been going 
on for many years in the division of Field Husbandry to determine methods of 
growing and also in connection with the development of more or less regional 
types of grass and clovers which will be most suitable. The actual seeding 
operations have usually been supervised by the experimental farms men, and 
very often the actual seeding has been done with experimental farms equipment. 
I mention that as indicating a practical outcome to years of investigational 
work as to seeding methods and the development of new varieties which are 
adaptable to different soils and different climatic conditions throughout Canada. 

Then, on the question of agricultural engineering, we need vastly more work 
done, not only to meet these labour shortage conditions in war time, but to face 
the whole future of mechanizing and devising proper labour saving devices 
suitable for various phases of our agricultural activity. Then too, we have 
many new crops coming into agriculture and they require entirely new machinery 
or the adaptation of existing machinery. I could spend considerable time in 
giving you an elaboration on the splendid work that is being done in farm 
mechanics by the men on our experimental farms at Swift Current and Ottawa 
where most of this work is undertaken. So far this kind of work has been too 
little recognized, and it needs far more assistance; and as we develop new phases 
of chemurgic research, the whole question of developing and devising pilot plants 
will require special attention, and it will involve the design of equipment which 
has not existed at all heretofor. We have all too few good men in agricultural 
engineering, and we should have the best assistance we could possibly get. 

And now, the terms of my reference also mentioned the question of power 


_ alcohol from cereals and plastics. I am sorry to say that we are doing no work 


along those lines; but those of us who have been privileged to sit in on the 
National Chemurgic Council and hear some outline and detail of the work of 
the National Research Council realize its tremendous potentialities. Work in 
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eonnection with plastics, we have done nothing yet we do know the plastic 
qualities of soy beans, corn and other cereals. But there remains a lot of research 
work to be done in connection with the utilization of certain farm materials of 
which we have surpluses or wastes and which bulk so largely in our agricultural 
program. There is no question as to the relationship of plastics to agriculture 
as an industry, and we appreciate its importance. We need to know a lot about 
the possibilities of leveloping power alcohol from cereals—I gave you some 
figures in respect to that yesterday and I do not need to repeat them now. But 
we do need to know in terms of future power, with petroleum products becom- 
ing less and less available, just where we are headed on the matter of power 
alcohol; a lot of work needs to be done, and definite engineering work needs to 
be undertaken and accurate figures—not just mere estimates—should be made 
available. This means the need for laboratory facilities, the use of industrial 
plants and if necessary pilot plants. I will not take time to give you estimates, 
but estimates were given before the National Chemurgic Committee by the 
special committee headed by Dr. Steakman who used all possible information 
as to both American and European methods of processing alcohol; and I think 
all these figures are very well known to you and I do not need to quote them. 


Mr. Prertey: What report is that ? 


The Witness: That is the report of the National ‘Chemurgic Committee— 
a survey of Canadian researches. 


Mr. Prerury: Is that their new report? 
The Wirnsss: No, that is 1941. It has not been brought up°to date. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Can you tell us if copies of that are available?—A. Yes, from the Cana- 
dian Society of Technical Agriculture, who really sponsored the survey by the 
National Chemurgic Committee of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

The reference also included P.F.R.A. researches: I do not know that we 
have any definite researches under P.F.R.A. A great deal of our recent work 
on experimental farms and through science service has been applied to the 
P.F.R.A. program and those I think are very well known. Splendid work has 
been done in field husbandry on soils and soil mechanics which developed our 
present control methods of soil drifting. The P.F.R.A. is a practical application 
of departmental research in that regard. The same applies to our reclamation 
program: there we have developed new grasses and new methods of seeding and 
new methods of range control with relation to increasing range capacity to carry 
live stock and higher productivity in the live stock. Our tree planting program 


has been going ahead steadily and considerable work has been done through 


associations, and work of that kind has been under the direction of our depart- | — 


ment; and in that connection I would refer to two forestry nursery stations in 
* particular, namely Indian Head and Sunderland. 

Then, on soils: research work on soils was and is under way; it is supported 
somewhat by P.F.R.A. funds, and that was done co-operatively between the 


department and the soils department of the three western universities. Researches - 


also include sawfly control experiments which were both entomological and 
cultural research workers co-operate. There are many other activities of the 
P.F.R.A. dealing largely with the practical application and enlarged research 
work. ) 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Your experiments on range work have been limited, I take it that they — 


have been confined largely to obtaining information as to the use of western 
grasses?—A. They have given a complete picture of management methods which 


include naturally the distribution of water and salt; the development of 


grazing, rotated grazing and problems of that kind. They have also given us a 
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- fairly complete picture as to the necessity of building up feed reserves by the 


use of local irrigation and things of that kind; and they have given us a fairly 
true picture as to the carrying power. The methods of grass conservation and 
the study of grass improvement which were created out of that situation are 
now being used very largely by the ranchers; and the technique of grazing 
surveys developed there is being used by departmental men under P.F.R.A. 
in evaluating the potential of range improvements. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. You touched on the question of artificial insemination; I was just 


wondering how many sires are now being used in Canada for that purpose; 


and what are the requirements for the various breeding clubs; and just what is 
your opinion of the possibilities of that process?—A. Our interest in artificial 


insemination started largely in an attempt to adapt the Russian and the 


Cambridge, England, mechanical methods and technique to Canadian con- 
ditions; and we have done a fairly complete job in introducing them and in 
some cases there is an improvement in equipment. But, as to the possibilities 
of artificial insemination, under careful and competent control, it is a very 
useful means of disseminating good blood lines. It will have many disappoint- 
ments, not due to the sires particularly, but due to lack of care. So many 
sires do not react well to artificial insemination. They may be quite normal 
in natural breeding, but the semen seems to lose its vigour in artificial use; 
and the collecting of the semen seems to react on the sires, in that semen may 
lose its virulence very quickly. As to the number of sires used I may say that 
the production services in the Department of Agriculture are interested in 
and organizing the commercial adaptation of this new development through 
breeding clubs. I cannot tell you the number of sires they have in these 
various clubs. Some of the cluos are working very satisfactorily; others, 
because of poor technique, or the sires themselves have been disappointments 
to date. But limitations of artificial insemination is particularly the very 
limited number of high-class sires that are really worth this wholesale pro- 
pagation of blood lines—and that applies particularly to cattle. As to the 
limitations of artificial insemination; with horses, as perhaps you know, there is 
only a very short period in which the semen retains its virulence, limited 
largely to one day, in contrast with cattle five days when proper temperature 
conditions are maintained. The artificial insemination of sheep and hogs has 
not been developed commercially in Canada, but it is reported as being widely 
used in Russia, which is the only country that is using it or attempting to 
breed in that way to any extent; but we are studying the technique of the 
development of a more economical method of the collection and dissemination 
and use of semen in all classes of livestock. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


@. I understand they are carrying cn some very interesting experiments 
in the United States in connection with that?—-A. Yes, but artificial insemina- 
tion over there is not new as it has been used for many years by owners of 
race horses. 


Q. I mean with cattle, both female and male?2—A. Yes. 


@. You are not carrying on any cf those experiments here, are you?— 
A. No; we have been working on the technique of proper control and the 
difficulties of shipment; and then trying to give practical assistance to these 
clubs in the training of good herdsmen or even the training of veterinarians 
who are entrusted with this work of artificial insemination; in fact, with a 
great number of breed associations it 1s necessary to have the services of a 
veterinarian. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. Archibald, somewhat on the same lines here—I do not want to 
interrupt the discussion on the topic with which you are dealing—but I have 
had some letters sent to me with respect to Bangs disease, with respect to the 
necessity of taking steps to control it more effectively. Could you tell us the 
work the department are doing in that regard? What success has been 
achieved in the direction of control measures?—A. Really Dr. Swain is the one 
who could best answer that question. With our facilities on the experimental 
farms, where we have 25 cattle, we naturally run into difficulties of that kind at 
times. In fact when I came to the department of animal husbandry, one of 
the first things we had to face was that; and we have been very closely 
associated with all the curative measures. We have cleaned up the disease on 
our experimental farms—with the exception of two which have been left as 
controls or checks. The research work in that connection has been done by 
animal disease research laboratories at Hull which first perfected tests for 
identifying this disease. I may say that we on experimental farms have 
chosen to control this disease by the process of extermination or isolation. 
More recent work done by that laboratcry is on calfhood vaccination. That 
has been valuable and it has been done very much along the lines that have 
been adopted by the United States department. The vaccine really sets up the 
disease in the calf, and a reaction is established which has the effect of 
immunizing the animal effectively. 

Q. Is there anything the department does in respect to its control such as is 
done in connection with the tuberculosis work?—A. Yes, testing is done—but 
without compensation. Mr. Gardiner would be in a better position than I + 
speak to you on that point. | 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. You say that a vaccine has been developed; are you starting to use it? 
—A. Yes. It really develops the disease in the young calf, but at a period when 
the calf cannot be a spreader; and a condition of immunity is developed and 
that immunity is carried for a number of years. We have not a complete record - 
as yet, but it probably often carries right through life even if exposed to later 


infection. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I was going to ask you a further question in connection with the control 
of such matters as the warble fly, and some of those other pests that are causing 
a good deal of loss now to horses and cattle in this country —A. There again 
Dr. Swaine should be here. We are working in cooperation. To have the warble 
fly controlled is a matter of community effort. Individual effort is almost help- 
less or hopeless, but if a community will systematically for two years destroy 
the grubs by proper washing or spraying the backs of the cattle two or three 
times in the spring before the warbles drop out there is no question that the 
warble fly can be exterminated, but there may be difficulties in some communities 
where deer and other wild animals might be infected with the same fly. The heel 
fly is really fairly easily controlled. This is a P.F.R.A. matter, and from depart- 
mental information available the Agricultural Supplies Board was in a position 
really to put on a definite campaign this year to see that plenty of derris powder 
was available and to see under western conditions that high pressure spray 
pumps were available for community use or for the ranchers which have a large 
number of animals which could be run through the chutes. I think I am per- 
fectly safe in saying that in considerable areas where ranchers have got together 
they will have the warble fly definitely under control in 1943 or 1944. 
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By Mr. Far: 
Q. What system is taken to make available that service to the different 


provinces and to the different stock breeders?—-A. The provinces themselves are 


largely interested in assistance to the farmers in providing the materials and 
giving instructions. 

Q. That would be the provincial department of agriculture in each prov- | 
ince?—A. The province of Manitoba has been very active in this matter and 
several communities have been cleaned up; but the wholesale adaptation of 
this method of control in any one province has not yet been undertaken 
largely because of the indifference of the farmers in many communities. The 
information is available and the materials might be made available too with 
provincial effort. 

Mr. Wricut: There was a big drive in Saskatchewan. 


The Witness: Yes, there was a big drive in Saskatchewan, and there was 


a well-organized drive in southern Alberta. 


Mr. Wricut: The drive in Saskatchewan I believe has been carried on 
through the municipal associations—most of the municipalities have taken the 
matter up. 


The Witness: Yes. I think the provincial effort in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta is largely through the municipalities. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I think we ought to move a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Archibald for the very instructive, informative and interesting matter he 
has brought before the committee. 


The CHairnMAN: Well, I take it that the motion of Mr. Ross is seconded 
unanimously, and I say to you, Dr. Archibald, that the committee has appre- 
ciated very much your presence here and are grateful for the information you 
have given. I think I may express the views of the committee in saying that 
perhaps at some future time we will be able to avail ourselves of your services 
again. 

: Now, Dr. Newman, Doguson Cerealist, is here this morning. Probably 
the committee would be prepared to have Dr. Newman speak to the committee 
with reference to certain phases of cereal work. I shall ask Dr. Newman to 
come forward. 


Dr. L. A. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, and gentlemen, I presume it is 
vour wish that I follow along the line of thought which Dr. Archibald has been 
discussing and tell you something of the work we have been attempting to do 
in the cereal division with special emphasis, perhaps, on some of the more recent 
activities. I suppose you are all pretty well familiar with the work which has 
been done in the development of rust resistant wheats and oats and so on; Dr. 
Archibald has referred to that matter. Some of you may not be so familiar 
with the work that is under way with flax. Flax has quite suddenly developed 
into a very important crop for reasons well known to all of you. We have been 
interested in flax, in the quality of the flax and in the quality of the flax oils, dur- 
ing the last three or four years, particularly for two reasons: one; the growing 
appreciation in the United States of the high qualities and the high drying 
properties of Canadian grown flaxseed. In that regard there seems to be a 
definitely growing interest in the United States. 

Mr. Lecurrc: Are you speaking of flax oil or linseed oil? 

The Wirness: They are the same thing; I am-sorry if I confused you. 
The oil from the ordinary western grown flax produced in western Canada is 
gaining a rather enviable reputation and we are trying to encourage it. We 
are finding quite a difference in the different varieties of flax, particularly in 
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some of those which we have developed more recently, and they are now under 
test out on the western farms and are showing up remarkably well. The quality 
or the drying properties of linseed oil are expressed in a figure known as the 
iodin number. Where the iodin number is high, as it it in some of these new 
varieties we have reason to believe that this oil will be of a very high quality. 
An iodin number of 186 or 187 is very good, and when you get two or three points 
higher than that it is particularly good. We have them now up to 189 and we 
have some higher varieties. We have two or three under test this year through- 
out the west which are running up around 190 in iodin number with the oil 
content also very high—up around 45 per cent in the flaxseed oil. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Are they new varieties? 

The Witness: Yes, they are under test, and they are being increased. We 
do not know which of them will be released but we expect one of them, at least, 
will be. In order to save time we increased all of them so we will have as much 
seed as possible to release. Five or six years ago we noticed evidences of rust 
in flax in Manitoba at the farm in Brandon and we decided that sooner or 
later we might expect an epidemic of rust, and so we started a program of 
breeding with a design to develop types of flax which would resist this disease, 
and these particularly high oil content flax types that I speak of—these three 
that are now under test—are all highly resistant to flax rust. So we have in 
these new varieties something we think is particularly promising and something 
which will mean a good deal to western Canada. We are also interested in 
these new varieties from the standpoint of the possibility of some of them 
being better for vegetable shortening. A lot of interest is being taken in flaxseed 
oil as a possible source of vegetable shortening. You can make excellent shorten- 
ing from it, but there is a rancidity which develops oxidation which is causing 
a good deal of trouble and which js receiving a lot of attention by a number of 
organizations such as the National Research Council and the Ontario Research 
Foundation which are doing good work along with a number of industries such 
as Canada Packers. In the United States, of course, this matter is’ receiving a 
ereat deal of attention. The problem has not yet been solved, but there is 
reason to believe that it will be solved before very long. In the meantinme 
we are working on the premises that possibly some of these varieties may lend ~ 
themselves particularly well to this product—to the production of this product 
which will initiate steps which we hope will promote this development. In 
western Canada there are certain zones where flax both as to quality and 
quantity is particularly good. In the northern sections of the prairie provinces 
and elsewhere under irrigation we get a particularly good quality and quantity 
of oil. There is something to be done in the zonation of some of these varieties 
particularly, and that matter is being looked after in co- operation with the 
provincial and other organizations. 

With regard to wheat work, I do not think I need refer to it. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. Before you leave flax may I ask whether generally the oil content is 


much higher in the flax grown in western Canada than in the flax grown in 
eastern Canada?—A. Yes. 


Q. What success have you had in producing a better grade of fibre flax? 


T understand you have carried on experiments in this matter for some time?— 
A. Yes, it was only last year that that work came under the cereal division— 
that is the breeding of many varieties of flax for fibre—fibre types. We were 
given by the fibre division a lot of very interesting materials which we have 
worked down and which we are using. We have many crosses going on all 
designed to improve the quality of the fibre. That matter is well in hand and 
is being advanced as rapidly as possible. We are using, incidentally, in our 
program some of the fibre types which are long in the stem and we are trying to 
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develop a longer stem flax for western Canada. These fibre types, as you know, 
are longer in the stem; some of our western types are a little short. Sometimes, 
as you know, this western flax will just about reach the top of the pigweed, and 
we are trying to raise its head well above the pigweed so that the farmer can 
go along with the combine and get it. I think that this is an important thing. — 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You say you are putting a cross into the linseed 
and the fibre flax? 

The Witness: Yes; but similarly we would like to get into some of this 
fibre flax a little more production from the seed standpoint. As Dr. Archibald 
pointed out, one of the difficulties of the fibre flax is that it does not produce 
seed very well. If we could get some combination there—a greater length of 
straw into our linseed types for the west and more of the linseed production of 
seed into the fibre types—we have a nice little program there which looks 
promising. 

Mr. Goupine: Have you also tried out different ae of soil for the pro- 
duction of fibre flax in your experiment? 

The Wirness: Yes. : 

Mr. Gotpine: And what is the situation now as between the different 
provinces? Where do you find the soil most adaptable for producing the 
highest quality of fibre flax? 

The Wirness: Well, I think Dr. Archibald covered that point fairly well 
yesterday, did he not? I think you will find that all in the record fairly well 


- covered. Are there any other questions with regard to flax? 


Mr. Evans: Has the development of the breaking down of linseed oil to 
make an edible oil made any progress in the last year, doctor? 


The Witness: Yes, we have made good progress up to the point where 
they will make excellent shortening from linseed oil, but the trouble is that when 
heat is applied you get an odour from this which is objectionable, a sort of ran- 
cidity develops. That is what is being investigated now by a number of people 
in the states and in Canada. That has been the subject of a lot of investigation, 
There seems to be a difficulty there, but the study is pretty well in hand. At 
present the matter is being studied co-operatively by quite a number of people 
from the Research Council, the Ontario Research Foundation, linking up with the 
different universities, Macdonald college. Professor McFarlane is doing a lot of 


- fine work, and our own people, of course, are doing good work. 


ie ee Henperson: Does your department strongly recommend the treatment 
of flax? 

The Wirness: Yes. It is found that there develops sometimes almost invis- 
ible little cracks in the seed which allow organisms in the soil to penerate and that 
affects germination very much. They have found that the germination of seed 
which, apparently, looks quite good, may be increased appreciably—quite appre- 
ciably, by a proper treatment with one of these mercuric dusts. The lab at Win- 
nipeg—the rust research lab did some fine work on that matter last year which 
was very conclusive. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Have you anything to say with regard to safflower? 

The Witness: Safflower, as Dr. Archibald pointed out, does not look too 
promising as a crop, generally speaking, but there are a number of types. We 
brought in types from all over the world. We have under test two or three that 
may have something, but we cannot say very much about that yet. Last year 
was the first year that we really made any extensixe tests, and there are some 
problems there in connection with the fertility of the seed itself that have to be 
investigated. The production of seed has not been so very high. In one or two 
places it has not been too bad; in Lethbridge, for instance, there have been fairly 
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good returns and at Morden the return has been fair, but at other places the results 
are poor. The oil comes in between soybean and linseed oils as regards quality, 
but there is nothing at the moment to make us very optimistic about safflower. 

Mr. Goutpine: With regard to fibre flax seed, you are not getting nearly the 
quantity per acre now with the modern machines that you did before, are you? 

The Wirness: Well, we are attempting to utilize the fibre as well as the seed 
and you are bound to lose some of the seed. If you grow fibre for seed naturally 
it is with the intention of getting all the seed you can. At best you cannot figure 
on more than half of what you will get with the ordinary linseed types that you 
grow in the west, but there are some of the new varieties that are really show- 
ing up very well—J.W.S. for instance. A fibre flax that became very badly mixed 
in the country is a good seed producer, but with a little selection we may get 
something out of that that will produce a fair amount of seed and a pretty fair 
quality of fibre, at least, we are hopeful. 

There is work being done in developing types of wheat capable of resisting 
the sawfly in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta. That is, perhaps, not so well 
known, but it is rather interesting. That work is being concentrated largely at 
the station at Swift Current which is, I suppose, in the heart of the sawfly area. — 
That is being tackled by crossing some of our better wheats, our leading wheats, 
on some foreigners that have come in and are capable of resisting the sawflys, 
chiefly because of the thick walls of the stem. The sawfly can petetrate but the 
mortality in those stems is very high on the larvae and they find ti hard to work 
out from the node between the internodes. They will fight through but if they 
do live they find it hard to cut their way through. If they do cut their way 
through the stem is still thick enough to hold up the head. We are using some of 
this crossing on wheats, like Marquis and such wheats as Thatcher, Regent, 
Renown and so on, working in co-operation with the entomologists on quite an 
extensive scale. As a result of that progrom we have a number of wheats under 
test this year at a number of points in the country, right in the heart of the 
sawfly territory, as well as on some of our branch farms. We are looking for- ° 
ward with a lot of interest to the results. The quality of some of this has to be 
explored, but in preliminary tests the quality looks quite good. In frost hardi- 
ness and drought, these two seem to be linked together pretty well. We find, 
for instance, that those wheats which carry the blood, so to speak, of our stronger 
wheats are usually more resistant to both drought and frost—spring frost—than 
those who do not carry it; so we are incorporating in to a lot of our better spring 
wheats the blood of wheats like Canus and Reliance which are a cross between 
winter wheat and spring wheat, and they found that where frost was so com- 
mon in parts of the west that some of these new types had shown a lot of promise 
and they come right along without any set-back which has the final result of 
making them very late, if they are not completely destroyed. 

The work we have been doing in connection with the development of 
vitamin flour is probably a matter of considerable interest and should be, I 
think, in that we have in our Canadian wheat a type of wheat which lends 
itself particularly to the development of a flour which can carry much more of 
these vitamins that cost so much money to buy at the drug stores than do 
some of the wheats of other countries. For instance, we have found—and there 
is an article going out on this—that there is quite a definite relationship 
between a high protein and a high vitamin content, and we are hoping to make 
the most of that. We are telling our old country friends who are become 
very interested in this that we are now breeding not only for high protein but 
for high vitamin, and we are hearing from them quite often. The British 
Research Association and the British and Trish Millers’ Associations are very 
interested in this matter. One thing that has probably promoted that interest 
more than anything else is the very recent discovery made, which was first 
suggested by ourselves and then developed by the research association in 
England and then by our own lab, that the little pocket which carries the germ 
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of the wheat called the scutellum, and which weighs actually about as much 
as the germ, is immensely more rich in vitamin B-1 than is the germ itself, and 
that has stimulated a lot of interest among our own millers who have become 
quite intrigued with the thought that this germ which has been condemned 
because of the fact that it was supposed to contribute poor keeping qualities 
to the flour and was not a fraction of the kernel which they needed to worry 
about most—the scutellums is very many times more rich in vitamin B-1 than 
is the germ itself; and so at present the commercial mills are seeing what they 
can do to extricate more of the vitamin B-1 particularly from the wheat kernel 
than is possible by the ordinary system of milling. That is quite a big question 
and has been written up pretty well, and I take it that you do not wish me to 
go into detail about it, although I shall answer any questions you wish to ask. 

The CHarrMAn: In what way did you have in mind utilizing this vitamin 
~B-1 content? | 

The Witness: In retaining more of it in the wheat flour produced by 
milling and making our wheat more valuable from a nutritional standpoint and, 
perhaps, making it commend itself more to the markets of the world because 
of its high nutritional properties. 

The CuatrmMan: I had in mind that you might be thinking of attempting 
_ to extract it for some other use, and I was wondering what the reaction might 
be on the value of our own flour. It looked to me as though that would detract 
from our own flour? 

The Wirnrss: We have found how we can quite easily produce a wheat 
flour carrying about five times as much B-1 as is carried in the ordinary flour 
formerly made; and there is this rather important point that you can easily 
calculate this. Vitamin B-1 or thiamin hydrochloride costs 47 cents a gram at 
the present time when you buy it at the drug store or if you buy it for synthetic 
use as they do in the United States to put into their flour instead of milling it 
out of the wheat. Now, you can save at least 5 cents a barrel by milling wheat 
in a way that will extract what has been found practicable to extract from the 
wheat kernel. That is, we get ordinary flour used for bread making which 
carries about 160 international units of B-1 to the pound—I will not explain 
what international unit means but keep that figure in mind—and we can easily 
get 400 in ordinary bakers’ flour; in the patent flour used for housekeeping use 
there are only about 75 to 100 units to the pound of flour compared with 400 
which we can get from this fiour. Now, from every barrel of second patent flour 
made for the commercial making of bread you lose 5 cents worth of thiamin. 
It disappears in the shorts, chiefly. A mill making 12,000 barrels of flour a 
day, such as the Maple Leaf Mill at Port Colborne, would lose over $600 worth 
of thiamin hydrochloride going into the shorts. Our authorities on animal 
feeding tell us that the pig does not require that; the pig gets about six times 
as much vitamin B-1 as it needs in the coarse grains which are used as the 
basic ration. Cows and sheep synthetize B-1 in their own bodies, so they do 
not require it. So this is actually lost. What seems to be well worth thinking 
about is that we are losing by the ordinary system of milling around 5 cents a 
barrel. That may not seem very much, but when we multiply that by a few 
million it runs into quite a lot of money from that standpoint. When we are 
trying to devise ways and means of saving and of utilizing agricultural wheats 
there is a waste there that might well be avoided and there is something that 
might be made use of. 

Mr. Henprerson: It is not only a financial matter but it is also important 
as regards health. 

The Wirness: Yes. The modern tendency has been to refine our foods 
and to take out a lot of things—to denature, so to speak—and the result has 
not been very good on the health of our people. You will hear from Mr. Davis 
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with regard to some of the work we have been doing on barley and peas and 
so on. 


The CHarrman: Are there any questions which the members would like 


to ask Dr. Newman? 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Did you say that Mr. Davis would answer questions with saat to 
barley ’?—A. No. 


Q. Are you prepared to? What work has been done in the department with 


regard to rust resisting barley for malting purposes?—A. A great deal of work 


has been done. Of course, the development of smooth awns has been to the fore, 
but, unfortunately, the smooth awn types, as a rule, have not been popular with 
the maltsters; they do not want them. There is a looseness to the hull which 
makes a loose malt. Up to date no smooth awn malting barley has been 
developed and introduced in the commercial scale. There is one smooth awn 
type which has the approval so far of the malsters—that is a new one—that is 
being investigated this year. It is being increased this year, and they would like 
to get a carload quantity in order to make a final test. That is the first smooth 


awn. barley that they would accept in the commercial test which they propose 


to run. If these tests are as satisfactory as the preliminary ones have been 
they will be glad to put their seal of approval on it. 

Q. Has any work been done in developing a stronger necle barley that will 
stand up for combine purposes?—A. Yes, there are a number of these barleys 
that are being tested for that purpose. ‘There are some that are coming out 
pretty well now—Sanalta, in Manitoba; -this is becoming very popular, and in 
the Summerside area of Manitoba and also in southern Alberta. That barley is 


being propagated; the foundation stock is at Lacombe station. It has a strong 


neck, is tall, rather late, a two-row variety. It has not been investigated for 
malting particularly yet. I doubt if it will be, because our malting system 1s 
geared to handle the six-row type which produces a little different type of malt 
and is the one that everybody went into. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Is the Prospect of strong quality? | 

The Wirngss: No, Prospect is tall, it is a good smooth awn type, it has not 
any particular malting properties. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): How is it for combining? 


The Witness: It stands up fairly well because it is not very tall; it is a 
little on the short side. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. With regard to vitamins has any research been made by life insurance | 


companies and milling companies, or do they work in conjunction with your 
department?—-A. Yes, very much so. We have found very good co-operation 
from the milling and baking industry, and the life insurance people are very 
keenly interested in this work. 


The CHairMAN: Do you know about the type of barley that is grown in 


North Dakota for malting purposes and whether it is any different from the 
type we grow in this country? 

The Wirness: Yes, there is Wisconsin Pedigree 38 which is a smooth awn 
type. In the states they are not so particular as we are here, and that is probably 
due to their different extraction system. 

Mr. Lecrer: Would you tell the committee the varieties of oats that are smut 
and rust resisting? 

The CuarrMan: For the maritime provinces? 

Mr. Lecmr: Yes. 
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The Wirness: In the maritime provinces the variety called Erban has 
established itself quite strongly because of its resistance to leaf rust. It is not 
resistant to stem rust. But it is resistant to the forms of leaf rust and also to 
smut. It is resistant to both loose smut and covered smut, and we have a cross 


‘going on now. It has been under test. for the last two or three years and is 


being increased—a cross between Erban and Vanguard which combines the 
leaf-rust resistance of Erban and the stem-rust resistance of Vanguard, and that 
is looking well—exceptionally well,—though in tests recently completed it seems 


to be rather high in protein content, which is all to the good. 


Mr. Lecer: Does Erban yield as much as other varieties? 


The Witness: Yes, on the basis of tests. That is in the maritime provinces, 
conducted on our farms there; but in local tests in the country we recommend 


- Erban at present as deserving of first place in most places. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Does that apply to Ontario as well?—A. In eastern Ontario, particularly, 
there are certain areas where leaf rust is particularly hable to occur. Those 
have been pretty well mapped out. We recommend Erban. In other areas we 
recommend Vanguard because the stem rust is more prevalent. 


Q. We find in our section that Erban is perhaps the best we can orow.— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Leger. 

~Q. What variety of barley would you recommend for the maritime 
provinces?—A. In the maritime provinces we have not anything very much 
better, year in and year out, than Charlottetown two-row barley. 

Q. How does that compare in yields with the other varieties?—A. Well, I 
would say it is one of the best; it is about the best on the average so far. 
There are some newer ones that are looking promising, but until we get a 
little more results on them we cannot say definitely. 

Q. It is a six row variety. wn barley? 

Q. I could not tell you.—A. We evolved a six rowed smooth awn barley— 
it is an early variety called Olli. 

Q. Is it rust resistant?—-A. None of these are. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. What has been your experience with Nobarb barley?—A. It is one of 
the best smooth awned barleys for your district. It is very good barley for 
the district to which it is suited. 


By Mr. Soper: 

Q. What would you consider a fair yield of Erban oats in the 
maritimes’?—A. Well, you mean how much better it would be than say Banner— 
I suppose it might run from 10 to 15 bushels, but in a year when you had rusts 
you would get a big jump on Banner. if you had no rusts there would not be 
as much difference. We get these things occasionally. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. What type of buckwheat do you recommend for the maritimes?— 
A. The maritimes may grow some of this rough buckwheat—that is a rough 
buckwh«e some black, and silver hull—I would 
think they were about the best to recommend. 

Q. Is there a buckwheat now with a bright straw?—A. Yes, that is a 
fairly new Red Straw as it is sometimes called. That was selected by some 
farmers who found it particularly suitable for light grades of soil. 
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By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. What kinds of wheat do you recommend to grow in mixed grain ?— 
A. We do not recommend the growing of wheat with barley and oats in view 
of the fact that our tests show that where you include three grains in the 
mixture almost invariably you depress the yield; but if you are not worried 
about the total yield per acre in your area a variety like Coronation, which is 
rust-resistant would go very well with Hrban and Nobarb. 

Mr. Rickarp: It makes a swell feed. 

The Wirness: Yes, of course, but you do not get the number of pounds 
per acre. 

Mr. Lecrr: Would you recommend a mixture of barley and oats? 

The Wirness: They should make quite a desirable mixture on even 
eround—that is barley on really good ground that is in a good state of 
cultivation and fertility will yield more pounds per acre than oats usually, 
generally speaking. But if you have uneven round, depressed barley does 
not stand wet feet very well; but on even ground as regards fertility you may 
break a little better than even by growing a mixture of the two; and that of 
course is very common practice—with a variety of oats suited to the district 
and barley suited to it, you might reasonably expect to get a return of about 
fifty-fifty each. 


By Mr. Wright: 
. In the northern district of Saskatchewan, I think in parts of northern 
Saskatchewan, Thatcher wheat was severely infected with: leaf rust, and I 


i 


think it reduced the yield easily by 10 bushels an acre. Is the new variety - 


of Thatcher more resistant to leaf rust than the origimal?—A. The selections 
out of Thatcher which have been combined with more resistant varieties have 
resulted in some newer types which are much more resistant than Thatcher. 
Thatcher itself was very susceptible to leaf rust. 


By Mr. Leger: | 
Do you think Thatcher wheat would be best for the maritimes?— 


A. No, I think it would be about the worst. It does not do well in the maritimes 


for some reason or other. Coronation is one— 

Q. I tried to grow Coronation for three or four years on my farm and I 
had no results from it at all, I then tried Huron and that gave much better 
yields—A. Huron and Coronation where there is no rust compare very 


* * 


closely. Where there is rust, as so frequently happens in your part of the - 


country, Coronation is much the better. 


By Mr. Rickard: } 

Q. Could you tell us what is a fall wheat for our district? ae You are 

speaking now of your district, Durham; it is pretty hard to beat Dawson’s 
Golden there—it is of a very sood quality for pastry use. 

The CHamrMAN: I am sure the committee is very much indebted to Dr. 

Newman for the information he has brought here this. morning, and I desire 


to pass on to him the thanks of the committee. I hope that we may have the 


privilege of having him before the committee on some future occasion. 

The Wrrness: Thank you, Mr.:Chairman. 

The CHatrMAn: Now, gentlemen, with respect to continuing the inform- 
ation before us, I imagine that the discussion of the dehydration of fruits and 
vegetables will take some little time; what is the wish of the committee, shall 
we adjourn now? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

The Committee adjourned at 12.50 o’clock p.m. until eee July 6, at 
11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, July 6, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay-H untingdon) , Cardiff, Clou- 
tier, Cruickshank, Dechene, Donnelly, Dubois, Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, 


_ Gardiner, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, Henderson, Leger, MacKenzie (Lambton- 


Kent), McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins, Perley, 
_Rhéaume, Ross (Souris), Ross (Moose Jaw), Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, and 
Wright.—21. 


In attendance: Mr. M. B. Davis, Dominion Horticulturist; Mr. C. C. Eidt, 
Assistant in charge of Fruit and Vegetable Products, Central Experimental Farm; 
Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Secretary-Manager of the Meat Board and Mr. R. 8. Hamer, 
Director of Production Service, Department of Agriculture. 


3 The minutes of the last meeting were read and on motion of Mr. Wright, 
approved. 


Mr. Davis was called. He dealt with the subject of dehydration and was 
examined. He was followed by Mr. Eidt who explained the mechanical opera- 
tions involved in the dehydration process. 


Mr. Pearsall was recalled and further examined on the marketing of beef. 


On motion of Mr. Golding, the Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m., 
to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


2. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Housr or Commons, 


| July 6, 1948. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 


11 o'clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CuHarrmMan: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we will proceed. 


_ This morning we are continuing with part of the discussion that was under way 


last week. The gentleman who is appearing before the committee this 
morning is Mr. Davis, who is the Dominion Horticulturist and who has been 
paying particular attention to the question of dehydration. Are the committee 
prepared to hear Mr: Davis now? I might say that he has with him Mr. Eidt 
who is an engineer with the department. If there are any details from an 
engineering point of view that the committee might wish to ask questions about 
he will be available, and I am sure, willing to give any additional explanation 
that the members of the committee might wish to have. Is the committee agree- 
. able to hearing Mr. Davis continue the discussion on dehydration? If so, I 
have pleasure in introducing Mr. Davis to the committee. 


M. B. Davis, called. 


The Wrirness: : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I do not think I will take a 
ereat deal of your time this morning. I merely intend to elaborate on a few 
points that were brought out in your previous discussions particularly with 
reference to certain questions which were asked and at that time not answered. 

The dehydration of fruits, particularly apples, has been of long standing 
in this country. The product which is being produced to-day is vastly superior 
to that which was produced a few years ago. I believe one question that was 
asked was in connection with the comparative costs of dehydration and canning. 
Dr. Archibald the other day stated that dehydration was the cheapest 
form of food preservation. I intend to give you some figures as to the relative 
cost of processing apples by dehydration as compared with the canning of 
apples. One pound of dried apples—that is, at 24 per cent moisture—costs 
. 8:15 cents for processing. That is not allowing any cost for the product itself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is for the dehydration process?—-A. That is the entire process of 
dehydration and packaging. Those are the 1939/40 figures. I am going to use 
the 1939/40 figures for comparison because we have very complete data. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. That 25 per cent is the moisture before it is dried? —A. No, when the 
apple is finished. When the completed product is ready to market it has from 
22 to 24 per cent moisture in it. Originally it had about 85 per cent moisture. 
There is about 15 per cent solids in apples, roughly speaking. To put them up in 
the so-called gallon ean, No. 10 can, or 105 ounce size, it costs 13-66 cents for 
a can. To interpret these results and to compare these 1939/40 figures you will 
require the following; one barrel of fresh apples—that is, raw apples—delivered 
at the factory produces from thirteen to fourteen pounds of dried apples. 
Another figure that you will want is that 6-3 pounds of prepared apples—that 
is, the apple after the core and the skin have been removed—is equivalent to 
one pound of dried apples. That is the ratio. In a 105 ounce can you have 94 
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to 96 ounces of raw flesh. That is, flesh with the skin and the core removed. 
If you take that 94 ounces as approximately six pounds, for easy figuring, you 
will find that it costs 2-33 cents a pound of the fresh apples to put them in the 
can. Every pound of fresh apples that goes into the can costs 2-33 cents to 
process. That is approximately correct. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


@. That is without the cost of the apples, just the processing?—A. That is 
correct. If you figure it only costs 3-15 cents a pound for drying apples and 
figure that back on the fresh weight basis—one pound of dry is equal to 6:3 
pounds of fresh—you will find it is only costing you half a cent a pound to 
process raw apples in dry form as against the figure of 2-33 cents to put them 
in the can. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. That is counting the container and all?—A. Yes, that is the comparable 
cost. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not counting the containers?—A. Yes. In the case of the can 
it costs between 7 and 8 cents for the can alone, and-all your other steps in the 
processing are practically the same. You have cot to pare them; you have got 
to core them; you have got to either slice them or segment them, and you have to 
use heat. You use some heat in driving the moisture out of the apple but 
then you save a great deal on your package and on top of that you save 
freight which it not figured here because this is just the cost at the factory, 
so that your comparable cost is half a cent a pound on the fresh weight as 
compared with 2-33 cents in the can. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


(. Is it necessary to put these apples in a can after they are processed?— 
A. That is dried apples? 

Q. Yes——A. Not unless they are destined for tropical countries in which 
case we would dry to a lower moisture content than 24 per cent. The 22 to 24 
per cent moisture content, which is the moisture content of the bulk of our 
Canadian apples, is quite satisfactory for approximately one year’s storage in a 
temperate climate such as we have here, but for special orders destined for 
Bermuda and other tropical countries we prefer to dry down to 10 per cent 
moisture and then package in a gallon can. That, of course, is a somewhat 


more expensive procedure than the 24 per cent but even then it is much cheaper | 


than canning them in the ordinary way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What kind of container do you ordinarily use for these dehydrated 
apples?—-A. The ordinary container that has been used up until recently was 
simply a wooden box called a shook. The material was pressed into that so 
that the shook contained about fifty pounds of dried apples. Since the war 
started it has been difficult to get shooks so they have been putting them into 
heavy cardboard containers containing twenty-five or fifty pounds, pressing 
them in the same way, and it makes just as good a package. It is wire bound. 
It is quite satisfactory for export. Recently small lots have been put up by 
lining with a moisture-proof lining which is made out of laminated material. 
It is a foil material, one layer of kraft, one layer of asphalt, one layer of metal 


foil, and that is protected again by a layer of kraft. That makes a fairly A 


expensive package but it only adds a fraction of a cent to the cost, but an 
ordinary wooden shook, fifty pounds to a shook, is the package that is s employed. 
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Q. In the case of apples is there any difference between the nutritive con- 
tent of the dried apples as compared to canned apples when the product is 
finally marketed?—A. No. Dried apples as they are being produced to-day 
will give you as good a refreshed product as regular canned apples. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Better, are they not?—A. I would not say they are better but I have 

been using them in my house for the winter and my wife tells me she would 
just as soon use dried apples to make pies, tarts or apple. sauce as any fresh 
apple she can buy after the first of February. 
; Q. That is what I mean. They are just as good as the fresh apple?—A. Yes, 
- and I notice we are using them right along at the house in preference to the 
fresh apples that have been on the market within the last two or three months. 
- On that point there is a matter I would like to bring to your attention, and that 
is the value of dried apples. The dried apple industry in this country was 
originally built around the old evaporator in which the product that was made 
was tough and was not a good keeping product. It was generally based upon 
a surplus of very low grade apples for which they paid anywhere from 30 to 
60 cents. I think about 70 cents a barrel was the top price. When we improved 
the quality the price of the finished product does not seem to have increased 
to the point where it should have. For easy figuring you can state that five 
pounds of dried apples is equivalent to one bushel of fresh apples. You very 
seldom can purchase in the city of Ottawa a bushel of fresh apples for $1.50, 
but if five pounds of dried apples are equal to a bushel of fresh apples you can 
afford to pay 30 cents a pound for our present dried apples and you would be 
getting fresh apples at $1.50 a bushel. That is, 30 cents a pound retail. If 
you paid 30 cents a pound retail the primary producer could get from $2 to $2.35 
_ a barrel for his apples instead of 60 to 70 cents which was the price he enjoyed 
prior to hostilities of the present war. 


By Mr. Soper: : 
Q. Sixty or 70 cents a barrel?—A. Yes, that is all the dehydrators were 
able to pay because dried apples ordinarily retail at anywhere from 10 to 15 
cents a pound. I know they are retailing to-day in Ottawa for 15 cents a pound. 
- When you buy apples at that price you are buying apples at the equivalent 
of 75 cents a bushel. 
Q. Where did they ever buy apples at 60 to 70 cents a barrel?—-A. In Nova 
Scotia from the surplus of 500,000 or 600,000 barrels of apples; normally that 
is about what they paid for them. 


Mr. Carpirr: What quality of apples? 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 
Q. Windfalls?—A. No, some of them would be domestics, some of them 
bruised apples which, if they went to the processing plant fairly speedily, as 
they did, would produce a good quality of dried fruit. 


By Mr. Cardtff: 

Q. What quality of apples do you dehydrate?—A. Right at the present 
time we are dehydrating in Nova Scotia the best. That is, we are dehydrating 
graded apples; that is, domestics and No. 1’s because of the loss of the export 
market overseas, but during normal times they would probably only dehydrate 
the small size of No. 1’s—that is, anything around 24 to 24 inches—and they 
would dehydrate domestics which on account of scabs and bruises would not 
keep in the fresh form long enough to market them in the Old Country. Some- 
times they would even dehydrate fairly good apples if the fresh market was 
glutted. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q@. Are these dehydrated apples on the market in Canada?—a. Yes, they 
have been here in Ottawa right along. 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. At what price?—A. We have been paying at my house 15 cents retail. 
The point that I should like to leave with you is that that is about half what 
these are worth. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 


Q. What percentage of the 1942 crop was dehydrated?—-A. That really 
comes under Colonel Wheeler, but I think I can guess at it fairly well. In Nova 
Scotia they produced last year about 13,000,000 pounds of dried apples. They 
must have dehydrated at least 80 to 85 per cent of their crop last year on 
account of the loss of the English market. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Those are subsidy apples?—A. You can call them subsidy see The 
government bought them at around $2.35 a barrel, somewhere in that vicinity. 
As I understand it the government paid the processor or paid the Nova Scotia 
Apple Marketing Board a certain figure for dried apples, and they in turn 
purchased the raw apples from the growers at a figure which is pretty close to 
$2 to $2.35. 

Q. At $2.25 what would it cost a pound for dehydrated apples?—A. In 
the vicinity of 23 to 24 cents, including everything. 

Q. After the processing was paid for?—A. Yes, everything. 

Q. What price did you sell those apples for to the British?—A. I do not 
know that. Mr. Hamer is here. He can answer that better than I can. That 
angle does not come under my division. We simply look after the technical 
end of the processing. We are interested in this one thing; we feel there is an 
opportunity to make the dehydration industry of real value to the primary 
producer. We have gone to the expense of putting the quality up right at the 
top and we are interested in seeing that dehydrated apples are not sold at half 
their actual value. That is what is being done to-day. 


By the Charman: 


(.-Is there any educational work being done to acquaint the housewife as 
to the relative value of these two products?—A. I do not know that anything 
much in the way of educational work has been done. Since the start of the war 
we have not had dehydrated apples available on the Canadian retail market 
until this year. They have all been used overseas, but educational work along 
those lines would be of value. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Has your process of dehydration improved 100 per cent in the last two 
or three years?—-A. Yes, I would think so because present methods of processing 
will give you an apple in which practically all the core and seed cells have been 
removed for one thing. Their moisture content is nearer correct than it ever 
was; practically on the nose now. Furthermore, with the re-sulphuring methods 
that we have, you can practically guarantee a year’s keep under ordinary 
storage conditions. 

Q. You still have the two methods, the evaporator and the dehydrator? 
—A. Yes. Most of them are now dehydrated: the bulk of them. 


By Mr. Soper: 


Q. Evidently the producer is not hand-picking his apples. It is just a 
shake-off proposition?—A. Under our present system apples are sold on their 
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grades just the same as they do in normal times when the dehydrator is only 
taking the surplus. Actually a lot of windfalls do go to the evaporator and 
_ they are just as good if they are handled immediately. - 


By Mr. Hatfield: . 

Q. Then your price of dehydrated apples is practically the same as it was 
under the old method although the method has improved?—A. The price has 
not varied a great deal. That is correct. The old retail price used to run 
around 12 cents and it is now 15. 

Q. Is there any reason why your price should not advance with your 
improved methods?—A. I cannot answer that question. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 

Q. Is it the competitive basis that keeps it down? What does it compete 
against.2—A. The forergn market was based on a competitive price, that is 
true, but we were not sending as high a grade to foreign markets prior to the 
war as we are now putting up. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you not think it is because the common people were: prejudiced 
against dried apples?—-A. There is a lot in that prejudice on account. of the 
old quality they were accustomed to. ; 

Mr. Harrietp: There should be a campaign put on to educate them as to 
the improved methods and show them the improved methods. 


The Witness: I think it would pay dividends. 


By-Mra tf ustine 


Q. There is a small can of apple sauce put up that sells for about 15 cents 
a can. It is a very fine product but it seems to me that is a very expensive 
way of packaging that product. Could that not be put up in a cellophane 
package or something like that?—-A. To-day cellophane is very difficult to get. 
In normal times it would probably be a cheaper method of doing it that way. 
I suspect the reason for that is the difficulty of getting packages at the present 
time. 

. You would say that was a good way?—A. Cellophane would be cheaper 
and quite as satisfactory. 2 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Would it not be a fact that you have no way of judging whether the 
consumer would pay more or not because of the price ceiling? The price ceiling 
was on when you. brought in your new process and naturally you cannot raise 
the price—A. I presume that is a factor. 

@. And the consumer cannot pay more as long as the price ceiling is there? 


eA eNO: 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. There are not many of these apples available for the Canadian market, 
anyway ?—A. Yes, there were between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 pounds supposed 
to be made available this year for the Canadian market. Another question that 
was asked the other day was something concerning the length of life of dehydrated 
vegetables. I should like to say at the outset that very marked progress has 
been made in the processing of dehydrated vegetables since the war started. The 
dehydrated vegetables that were put up during the last war were an entirely 
different proposition to those that are being put up in this war. It is due to two 
things. One is the pre-processing treatment which we now give. Formerly most 
of the dehydrated vegetables were simply washed, pared or stripped and then 
cut and dried raw and no attempt made to inhibit the action or slow down the 
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action of the enzymes by any heat treatment prior to the drying. To-day we 
prepare vegetables by washing, slicing, dicing or stripping. Then they are 
blanched or pre-cooked for a few minutes until the enzymes in the product are 
practically killed. That prevents rapid deterioration of the product after it is 
dried. In addition to that the products which were put up during the last war 
ran from 8 to 10 per cent moisture whereas now most vegetables are running 5 
per cent with the exception of potatoes where we allow about 6 to 7 per cent 
moisture. . Those two factors have gone a long way towards improving the 
keeping quality of the vegetables. Furthermore, by adopting steam blanching 
as against water blanching for all products except potatoes, we are able to retain 
a large proportion of the vitamins in the product. ‘Then again, packaging - 
methods, whereby we package all vegetables with the exception of potatoes, beets 
and onions in carbon dioxide gas to prevent further oxidization, give you a 
product with a reasonable shelf life under ordinary storage conditions. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Are your apples also pre-cooked a little?—A. No, the apples are not. 
They are just done raw because apples contain a high percentage of sugar and 
acid and they do not require blanching to the same extent although: there are 
possibilities in that direction and that is under investigation now. We will take 
carrots. With the processing and packaging as recommended, and stored in 
ordinary warehouses, you can expect at least nine months actual life. When I 
say actual life I mean a life whereby the edibility of the product and the food 
value of the product is of a high order. It can have a lot longer life than that 
and still be edible but that is by our standards which are pretty strict. We would 
not hesitate to state that carrots at the end of nine months under ordinary ware- 
house storage conditions in any part of Canada would be a first-class product 
from the standpoint of food value and edibility. 

. Turnips—you can expect a year’s life; cabbage—you can expect a year’s 
life. And if you put them down at 40 degrees, two years; because we have them 
in store here at Ottawa at around 40 degrees that have been here sixteen and 
seventeen months, and they are in just about as good a state as when they went 
in. Potatoes—at the same temperature we would expect at least nine months, 
life on them. | ! 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. That is at a temperature of 40 degrees?—A. No, that is under ordinary 
storage. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Does freezing have any effect on Hie quality?—A. No effect at all, you 
can store them below zero. High temperatures, around 90 degrees to 100 degrees 
are the only difficult proposition we have; and we do not get that in this country 


for any length of time; it is only in the tropical countries that we are worried 
about that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you consider in this matter as a normal temperature?—A. In 
the neighbourhood of 75 degrees. 


‘ By Mr. Cardiff: 


Q. What size of package do you use for potatoes?—A. Five-gallon tins. 
You might be interested in a statement as to the quantity of the various products 
that goes into these tins; we get 15 pounds of dried carrots to a tin; on cabbage, 
we get 10 pounds; on onions, 15 pounds; on turnips, 15 pounds; on beets, 15 pounds 
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and 15 pounds of potatoes—that is in the five-gallon tins, hermetically sealed 
and gassed in the case of carrots, ert and cabbage. 


By Mr. Golding: 

Q. Are any of these vegetables now on the market and available to the 
housewife?—-A. They are not available to the housewives in any great quantity 
because the bulk of the crop is being processed practically entirely for the use 
of the armed forces. There are one or two firms who spasmodically put out 
small packages; but the distribution to the housewife has not as yet taken 
on any great importance; and undoubtedly if dehydrated vegetables are to be 
sold to the housewife the package angle will have to be looked into and improve- 


-ments made. Possibly the improvement will be made in the direction of com- 


pressing the dehydrated product into small packages, which can be done, and 
machines are now being constructed for that purpose. The results of our efforts 
in the direction of packaging will largely determine whether the housewife will 
be able to get this material at a price which would make it economical or 
possible for her to purchase it at certain times of the year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Do you put all your dehydrated vegetables into wooden boxes?-—A. The 


_ dehydrated vegetables are all put into five-gallon tins and hermetically sealed. 


Q. Yes, I was wondering how you kept the gas in them.—A. They are 
hermetically-sealed tins used for the dehydrated vegetables. 


By Mr. Leger: 

@. Would you be good enough to tell us if there is more than one process 
used in connection with the peeling of potatoes in preparing them for dehydra- 
tion?—A. Yes—the gentleman has asked if there is more than one process 
now in use in peeling potatoes. There are several processes. We so far have 
only used one, and that is what we call the abrasive method, in which the potato 
is placed and by means of a carborundum side and being rotated around in water 
the skin is removed by abrasion, and after that it goes to a trimming table to 
have any digger mark and eyes taken out. Some firms in the States have 
been using a lye-peeling method and we are not recommending that because we 
have not yet seen a sample of lye-peeled potatoes that would grade fancy. Lye 
causes some discoloration. We can in the laboratory do it, but in practice we 
have yet to see a sample which would grade fancy; and besides that there is the 
personal risk in the use of lye and we do not recommend it. There is another 
firm in the States using a method that does look hopeful; and that is by sub- 
jecting the potato for a very short time to a high steam pressure which softens 
the outer part and permits the skin to be removed by soft abrasion and rotation 
in a drum without doing any harm to the potato; and it looks like a perfectly 
practicable method. We have not tried it commercially. In this country at 
the present time it is all done by the abrasion method. 

Another question that is sometimes asked us is in connection with the 
comparable food value of the dehydrated product and the fresh. Naturally, 
there is no form of processing which gives you as high a food value in the 
finished product as you get in the fresh product, if you can get it fresh. What 
I mean by getting it fresh is this, if you can go out into the garden or field and 
get it directly you have a higher food value than you can get from any form 
of processing. 

Let us take potatoes, for instance; they afford a very good example and 
they are comparable for two things in addition to their carbohydrate value, 
that is, that they have a very high vitamin B value and they have a very high 
vitamin C value in the early part of the year. Through processing we do not 
lose any of the vitamin B,. It is all there, just as much in the dried as in the 
fresh; but we do lose from about 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the vitamin C. 
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On the other hand you take potatoes that you harvest we will say in October 
and you store them through until March or April and you have lost in ordinary 
storage, no matter how carefully you store them, most of the vitamin C value. 
So that if you take potatoes and process them during October, November and 
December, heat treated and then stored, the dried product to- day would have 
more vitamin C, two or three times as much as the fresh potato which you can 
buy on the market here—I am talking of last year’s potatoes, not the new 
crop coming in from the States. So that on the whole I think it may be said that 
these dehydrated products do have a food value, and you know just what you are 
buying. 

And now, with cabbage it is the same story; early cabbage, cabbage pro- _ 
cessed during September and October from the early varieties, the green leaf 
varieties, will have a food value in March above the food value of the stored 
cabbage which you can buy from your grocery store. In carrots, we do not lose 
any Carotene during the process so dried carrots contain all their food values. 
With methods properly followed and with proper packaging it has as good 
value as the fresh carrot which you will find on the open market. 

Q. If anyone owns a dehydration plant can they dehydrate all these different — 
products in the same plant?—-A. Any one plant should be able to dehydrate the 
entire line. 

Q. I am speaking from the standpoint of machinery ?—A. The machinery is 
the same, with one or two exceptions. For instance, a plant that concentrated 
on potatoes would probably not have a steam blancher. We use a water blancher 
for potatoes and all that would be necessary to go ahead and process cabbage 
would be a steam blancher and a kraut cutter instead of the regular slicer that 
is used on root vegetables, such as carrots and the like; so the steam blancher 
and other pieces of equipment would have to be added to the plant for 
potatoes and then the plant would be equipped to do any line of vegetables; 
and the rest of the equipment, such as trimming table, tunnel and other equip- 
ment would be the same. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


_. Q. Would you explain that tunnel system of drying?—A. Yes, although 
if it is satisfactory to you Mr. Eidt could do that much better than I. He is 
the man who originated that particular type of tunnel. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask you one question: is the department responsible for the 
standards of quality that are produced from these different dehydration plants 
and by these different processes?—A. Yes, the standards of quality come under 
the Canned Meat and Foods Act which is administered by Col. Wheeler’s 
division under the direction of Mr. 8. J. Parry. They have set up in their 
Act certain government standards for fancy, choice and sub-standard qualities 
of dehydrated vegetables. These are based upon recommendations and findings 
from the research department of the experimental farm service. While their 
inspectors are responsible for the administration of that act; that is, to check 
the quality of the product at the factories, we co-operate to the extent that we 
will make for them—speaking now for both science service and the experimental 
farms because they work so closely together that it is difficult to tell them 
apart—moisture determinations, sulphur determinations; and we check the 
vitamin content; and while the inspectors actually do the grading on the 
basis of the colour of the product, we also keep a check on that at their 
request and actually do cooking tests in our laboratories. 

@. Are these the standards of the product that are recognized as such?— 
A. Yes, they are so recognized, and the Act is administered by the department, 
so that when you purchase the quality should be just what is stated on the 
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package. We have had excellent co-operation from the various manufacturers; 
in fact, the Canadian dehydrated vegetables are right up at the top; we do 
not need to be ashamed of them. We have had very few rejects, very few 
indeed; we have nothing to be ashamed of in the quality of our dehydrated 
product these last few years; they are right up on top as far as quality is 
concerned. 


By Mr. Hondemom 


-Q. I wonder if you could tell us whether these processes could be applied to 
other fruits and vegetables and apples and those you have mentioned?—-A. We 
have never succeeded in doing much beyond the experimental stage simply 
because we have not had any surplus product on which to work. There is one 
product, namely, loganberries from which we have made a very excellent 
product in a small dehydrator operated on Vancouver Island for a few years; 
but they did not seem to be able to put the product over with the housewife, 
probably due to the lack of volume and lack of finance to develop; but it is an 
excellent product and should hold forth some wonderful opportunities if capital 
were interested. 

Peaches—they have been brigd experimentally and very satisfactorily, but 
we have not had a surplus crop—the canneries have always been able to take > 
care of the surplus. 

Prunes—British Columbia—we have dried to the satisfaction of the army 
authorities, but there again we have had’ no surpluses available—the fresh 
market takes most of the stock that is not taken for army use. Our big 
difficulty in developing the application of dehydration to other products than 
those under review has been really due to the fact that there has been no 
surplus. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. What proportion of the vitamin is retained in the cabbage when it is 
used as sauerkraut?—A. It remains very high, that is a very good method of 
preserving vitamin C particularly. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

@. What comparison is there between canned vegetables and fruits and the 
dehydrated types?—A. From what angle do you mean, Mr. Hatfield? 

Q. On the basis that we have been discussing. 

Mr. DonneLtity: You mean from the vitamin standpoint. 

Mr. Harrietp: Yes, the difference between the canned and the dehydrated 
types. 

The eae eee That is, you are speaking with respect to fruits now? 

Mr. Hartrietp: Fruits and vegetables both. 

The Wrirness: In the case of fruits, it varies with the fruits. I am of the 
opinion that the dried apple is the equal, quite as good as the canned apple. 
In the case of peaches, I think the average person would probably prefer the 
canned peaches although the dried peaches are a mighty good product. In the 
case of prunes, I personally prefer the dried prune to the canned one; but that 
again is a matter of taste; although in the case of loganberries, I would prefer 
the dried loganberry to the canned loganberry and the case of strawberries— 
strawberries do not dry satisfactorily and do not can well—the only first-class 
product is the frozen. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 
Q. What about blueberries?—A. Dried blueberries I think are equal to the 
canned blueberries. 
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Q. You would not go so far as to say it was superior?—A. Not always; 
but I would say of the dehydrated that it is quite the equal. I would just as soon 
have the dried—lI do not think you could tell them apart if I were to pena 
you and serve you a sample of each. 

The CuHarrMan: It really looks as though the people of Canada Heke nat 
been educated as they should be with respect to dehydrated products. 

The Witness: I think probably that is the answer, a little more education 
is required and possibly some control to get the price where it ought to. be. 

The CuarrMAN: Have you any further observations to make with respect 
to what is being done? 

The Wirness: I think that covers all I had intended to say. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. What is the main difference between the fancy and the choice grades 
in these dehydrated vegetables; is there any difference in the food value or is 
it just with respect to appearance?—A. No, the main difference would be that 
the fancy is much better in appearance with less breakage and practically no- 
discoloration, and would have little better keeping Aue due to a slightly 
lower moisture content. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. During the last few years you have been doing this work in your depart- 
ment, now I don’t doubt that you find yourselves in the same position as many 
other parts of the Department of Agriculture—at least, it is the kernel of the — 
representations made to us when people. of the department come before us— 
just what is your position, do you have any difficulty in getting sufficient 
equipment and sufficient men assigned to you for the purpose of carrying on 
this work?—A. Yes. Up until the war started it was an almost hopeless 
proposition. I might give you the history of this whole thing, this dehydration, 
it did start just after the last war when Dr. Archibald set up a dehydration 
committee of which he was chairman, and with him were Mr. C. A. McGillvray, 
who was then the chief inspector and who was his right-hand man, also the — 
dominion chemist and my late chief constituted the committee. And they did 
have made available to them for some few years about $20,000 on which to 
start these dehydration experiments. Well, later, about the time I tackled the 
job, that was all absorbed in the regular ‘vote. It worked all right the first 
year but the second year we got clipped, so we endeavoured to carry on and 
we have been carrying on at Kentville, Ottawa and Summerland by pinching 
money wherever we could pinch it to keep this work going, but we were never. 
able to build up much of a staff; we had two men at Summerland and one man 
at Kentville and one man at Ottawa—that is a total staff of four—who were 
rightly chargeable to what money was left of the old dehydration vote; and 
everything else put into it was just more or less pinched from some place else. 
When the war started we had to get assistance—I moved one assistant off other 
work entirely and I moved two lab. assistants and closed other lines of work, 
and moved a couple of labourers in and in that way was able to carry on at | 
Summerland and Kentville—and that just meant cutting down our expenditures 
somewhere else. 
Q. If we were to vote you more money you would ae better work would 
you not?—A. Yes, our staff even now is inadequate for the work required of us. 
Q. That is a rather general complaint, is it not?—A. But I might say that 
we are now getting more. Last year the Agricultural Supplies Board made 
available $50,000 for use at Ottawa with which we were supposed to get a 
building to cost about $40,000, but owing to delays of one kind or another in 
connection with the erection of the plant the cost kept rising until it rose to 
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$46,000; with the result that there was only $4,000 left to carry on with; and 
they have undertaken to get some more money for us and I believe that is 
before the Treasury Board now, and if they do that will fairly well take care 


of us for the coming year in so far as our immediate needs are concerned. 


By Hon. Mr. Gardiner: 

- Q. What is responsible for the statement you made with respect to the 
fact that the Canadian dried product stands at the top?—A. I would say, Mr. 
Gardiner, that it is entirely due to efforts of the departmental officials in first 
doing a good job of experimental work; and, secondly, in the administration of 
the Canned Foods Act in co-operating with us in checking up on it; and, the 
co-operation which the manufacturers are themselves giving. 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: And you are doing that with the little bit of money 
that has been available to you. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It has been far too little money. 


By Mr: Hatfield? 


Q. Is it not true that the dehydrated Mees is much superior to any 
product that is being put out in the United States so far?—A. I did not get the 
first part of your question, Mr. Hatfield. 

Q. Is it not true that the dehydrated veeetable we are putting out is much 
superior in quality to anything that has been put out in the United States so 
far?—A. We have had a good many samples of the American vegetables and 
we have not had any that we would put up for fancy grade. Of course, I have 
not seen them all, but we have had the assistant quarter-master general of the 
United States army up here, and also several of their leading experts, and we 
have given them demonstrations at Ottawa on our vegetables that have been 
put up in our factories in different parts of the country and they have told us 
that we have given them the best demonstration of dehydrated vegetables that 
they had ever seen. 

Mr. Hatrietp: I might say for the benefit of the committee that I had 
a& man in my plant six months ago who had been in all the plants in the United 
States, and they have between 300 and 500 of them over there—since the war 
they have built about 300 dehydration plants—and he said that our quality 
was much superior to theirs; that has been my experience from having been 
in the United States factories, that our quality is much superior to theirs. 

The Wirness: I think that is true. They pass out what we would turn 
down. | 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ross is going to ask some questions on the mechanics 


of this dehydration process from Mr. Eidt. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I think we should thank Mr. Davis. 
Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 


The CuHatrmMan: Mr. Eidt will be able to explain to the committee the 
mechanics of the operation. | 


Mr. C. C. Expr, called. 


The Wrirness: I have not very much to add to what Mr. Davis spoke 
about this morning except a few questions which came up while Mr. Davis 
was talking that I might be able to answer. The first one was with regard to the 
dehydration operation. As you know, in the last war, under the old-fashioned 
system driers were practically the only thing that we used and they Just con- 
sisted of a box with rows of steam coils and the heat raised by convexion 
through the trays and dried the material. Our contention had always been 
that the quicker the material could be dried the better the finished quality. 
For example, we recently completed an experiment on cabbage. In one case 
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we had a quick blanch and quick drying, and the total loss of vitamin value 
was only about 27 per cent. In the same experiment that was done the next 
day with the same cabbage we used a slow dry and a fairly long blanch and 
the loss of vitamin C was 69 per cent. So that all our efforts have been put 
to hastening or speeding up the drying cycle.. And now, the method we used 
in the newer tunnel developed by our department in Canada. Our theore- 
tical evidence has been that practically all vegetables and most fruits will 
stand a very high temperature in the early drying period and that two-thirds 
of the moisture of the vegetable can be removed in the first hour and a half. 
For that purpose we developed a tunnel in which we use large volumes of 
air, 40,000 cubic feet per minute travelling at a rate of around 1,100 lineal 
feet through the vegetable in a parallel manner. Frayed vegetables are put on 
trucks exposed to the point where the air enters and travel down the tunnel to 
continuously cooler temperatures. By using that system, as I say, we reduce the 
amount of water about two-thirds in the first hour and a half to two hours. 

Then, in the final end of drying we find that each vegetable has what we 
call a critical temperature. That may vary with different vegetables. As a 
matter of fact, it does. At the final end of drying the moisture comes out com- 
paratively slowly so we have a counter-current tunnel joined on to the end of 
our parallel tunnel and the food is then moved over into this other section of 
the dryer. In this section we maintain two conditions. The first condition 
is that we use a temperature that will not scorch the practically dried material. 
With potatoes that temperature is around 155 on, freshly dug potatoes. By the 
time we have been operating six months, or on potatoes that have been stored 
six months, we find we have to reduce the temperature to around 140 or 145. 
I am speaking of fahrenheit throughout. 

On cabbage, which is very subject to high temperature, we use a tempera- 
ture of 135 or less, depending on the pre-treatment. In addition to using the 
correct temperature for each vegetable we have to control the humidity of the 
air. Mr. Davis pointed out that one of the requisites of a good keeping vege- 
table was that it should be of a very low moisture content. We find from 
an operational standpoint the only way that we can get low moisture in the 
finished product is to have very dry air in this end of the tunnel. That is 
controlled by the amount of fresh air we bring in and for dehydration all the 
fresh air we use is brought in in the secondary end. I think that may answer 
that question unless there are some details that you want to know. . 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) : 

Q. When these vegetables are sliced or cut they are then put on trays? 
—A. Trays. | 
Q. Wire trays, and they go through on a truck in the tunnel?—A. Yes. 

Q. In layers?—A. In layers, with the air passing through the layers of fruit 
in a parallel manner at the first end and a counter-current manner in the finish- 
ing end which gives you two-way air flow and evens up the drying, and also you 
run your two sets of conditions to get what we want, quick drying. I might say 
that in this particular regard the research work on dehydrators i is nowhere near 
at an end because we feel we can still further improve if we can still further 
hasten the process. 

In the old evaporators the drying process used to take: anywhere from 
eighteen to twenty-two hours. In the old slow counter-current tunnel of the 
Miller type that was developed in Oregon for prune drying we found the best 
that we could do was about eight to ten hours. Now we are down to about four 
to five hours for each of the vegetables. . 

Q. Do you have any difficulty with drying your ailevent types of vege- 
tables? For instance, suppose you were to dry cabbage, we will say, and then 
turn to drying onions; is there any difficulty there in using the same tunnel? 
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| mx Re the same tunnel can be used. Where we are drying onions we like to 
have the tunnel metal-lined because there is considerable odour that can be 
absorbed from the onions. It is only necessary to wash the tunnel down thor- 


oughly before it is used for another product, but the tunnel as designed is equally 
adaptable for fruits or vegetables. 

-  Q. What is the total cost of a plant of that kind?—A. It depends upon 
the construction. The dehydrator itself will cost from $12,000 to $14,000 
completely equipped to operate, with trucks and trays. One hundred and fifty 
horsepower is required to run one unit and a 150 horsepower unit to-day will 
cost around $8,500, or with automatic firing about $12,000. Depending on the 
vegetables that are being dehydrated, meaning this, that if you are only doing 
cabbage, you only need one line-up but if you are doing, say, cabbage, potatoes 
and carrots you will need several line-ups, your cost of preparation equipment 
will run anywhere from $8,000 to $14,000. Then you will have to have a 
building. The minimum size would be about 125 feet by 40 feet, two storeys. 
Over Canada there would be considerable variation but the cost is anywhere 
from $20,000 to $30,000. The entire set-up for one dehydrator would cost 
from $50,000 to $60,000, including the building. 

Q. I suppose your fuel costs are a very large item in the operation?—A. 
They are a very minor cost. The large costs are your fresh fruit or fresh 
vegetables and labour: I believe we have some figures right here. These are 
1941/1942 processing costs for various plants that were in operation. We will 
take turnips. The cost of processing in Nova Scotia for labour was 5-7 cents 
and in Ontario for labour was 14:8 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Per pound of dried product?—A. Per pound of dried product. The cost 
of fuel was 3-2 cents in Nova Scotia and 5:1 cents in Ontario. The cost of 
vegetables was 14-19 cents in Nova Scotia. As to potatoes, the cost of plant 
labour—this is the average of the four lowest plants—was 4 cents. The highest 
plant was 12-4 cents. The cost for fuel was 1-6 cents and 3-3 cents. I have 
not the cost of vegetables in that case but it would be around 14 to 15 cents 
a pound. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. How many would normally be employed in one of these plants?—A. It 
just depends on what operation you are on, but sixty per shift, about one 
hundred and twenty people. 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 


Q. Have you the figures for British Columbia?—A. We have the figures for 

British Columbia on carrots. The figures for labour on carrots were 10-58 cents, 
office expense -96 cents, packaging 3-02 cents, fuel 2-76 cents, factory expense 
general, :903 and overhead -58, making a total manufacturing cost of 
18-825 cents. 
QQ. How does that compare with corresponding factories elsewhere in the 
same line?—A. We have’no comparative figures on carrots but I would say 
that the cost of manufacturing in British Columbia all the way through has 
been quite reasonable. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. In connection with the tunnel I was asking about the construction of 


that tunnel. What is the tunnel itself made out of? Is it brick or wood?—A. 
- We have used two forms of construction. One is a simple framing built of 


two by fours using 7/8th of an inch of insulation on the inside, made with any 
of the good insulation boards, inside and outside sheeting with metal lining. 
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Some of our plants have been constructed with interlocking tile and they have 
used an inch of asbestos insulation placed on the inside. That has been very 
satisfactory. . 

Q. Where these processing plants are do they generally have big under- 
ground storage capacity or warehouse capacity?—A. It depends on the location. 
In Nova Scotia the apples are kept in the ordinary warehouses and moved to 
the manufacturing plant as required. I believe that has been true of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia potatoes. The new plants starting at Laprairie, 
Que., are providing for storage facilities for 600 to 800 tons of. vegetables 
because they feel they have got to get the vegetables out of the hands of the 
growers to assure themselves of supplies. I do not think, using such a volume 
of material as you do in a dehydration plant, there is any chance of doing a 
good job on a surplus basis. You have to have a large volume of product 
available as you can imagine where we are processing 20 to 30 tons of vegetables 
per day in one plant. | | 


By Mr. Golding: | 
Q. What is the average production of potatoes, for instance?—A. One unit 
will handle about 9,000 pounds a day of dried product;multiply that figure by 
about 74 to one and you have the amount of raw material they use per day. 
Mr. Hatfield is not here but I do not think he would object. I think his 
average production for last year was 8,370 pounds of dried potatoes per day. 
Towards the end of the season he was operating at about 9,000 pounds per day. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. About 30 tons of raw vegetables?—A. About 30 tons in the case of — 
potatoes. With some of the other vegetables we cannot handle as much because 
we have got so much more evaporation to do. For example, in potatoes we 
only have to reduce on the basis of prepared material from 5 pounds by weight 
down to one. With cabbage, on the other hand, we have got 18 pounds of 
cabbage to make one of dry, so that there is much more evaporation and 
therefore the volume production is much less. 

Q. The total cost of one of these plants would run around $80,000?—A. 
About $60,000—$50,000 to $60,000. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


Q. Why should there be such a difference in labour costs between New 
Brunswick and Ontario?—A. The basic cost of labour has been very much less 
in the maritime provinces. The large majority of the labour used is girls. The 
labour costs for girls have been about 80 cents in Nova Scotia last year and I 
understand that labour costs here are around 45 to 55 cents for girls in Ontario. 
I think another factor has been the class of labour employed. In the maritimes 
most of the plants are in the small towns where they get farmers’ daughters and 
that sort of person who are just about as much interested in the plant as the 
manager himself, whereas in some of the larger cities where there are munitions 
plants and everything else all they get is floating labour that do not care about 
the plant at all. I think that has been a factor. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Did you mention labour costs in British Columbia with those other 
costs?—-A. Those figures can be tabled. I should like to go over them because I 
have not got them separated into British Columbia, Nova Scotia, etc. We have 
just taken the high cost plant and the low cost, but we have those figures available. 

The CuHatrMAN: Are there any other questions? | a 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) : 


Q. There is one thing that I should like to ask. In connection with the 
handling of fruits and vegetables at these plants I suppose it is necessary for a — 
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plant to have storage and be able to procure a large amount of fruits and 
vegetables at the time the harvest is on and hold them in order to keep their 
plants going a good part of the year? How long do they generally run?—A. It 
depends upon the set-up. Last year they operated from about six to eight 
months. As I say, with apples i in Nova Scotia they take them from the ware- 
house. I understand in British Columbia they are working with the Vegetable 
Growers Association there and they get their supplies through them. They 
deliver them fairly well as they need them. On the other hand, some of our men 
have had to store their vegetables to assure supplies. That has been true in 
Ontario and is apparently going to be true in Quebec. 

Q. Would that add appreciably to the cost of production?—A. You will 
have the cost of double handling. In that case the manufacturer takes the loss 


_from shrinkage rather than the farmer. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
Q. Have you inspected all the plants that are operating?—A. I have 
been in all plants except the plants in British Columbia. Our Mr. Atkinson has. 


attended to them. 


Q. As I understand it, you or some official passes on the plant?—A. We all 
work together. When there are plans being drawn up for other sections the 
plans are submitted here and we criticize each other’s work. 

@. What I mean is some official of the Department of Agriculture will check 
on the different plants across Canada?—-A. That is correct. 

» Q. And in British Columbia it would be Mr. Atkinson?—A. That is correct. 
By Mr. Hatfield: 
Q. You would not suggest that plants should be built in any part of Canada 


except in some district that had a surplus of any one commodity?—A. I do not 
think that you can base a business of this nature on surpluses. I think it has got 


to be run exactly the same as the canning business, contract the amount of 


material that 1s required early in the season. 

Q. But it would have to be in a district producing that material?—A. 
Absolutely. 

~ Q. That is what I had in mind.—A. One of the reasons for the increase in 

cost of dried potato production in Ontario over that in the maritimes has been 
that potatoes had to be brought in from the maritimes to Ontario for drying. 

@. You have inspected plants both in the United States and in Canada. What 
would you say about the set-up in each country?—-A. I think we have been 
blessed in one way, that of twenty-seven plants in operation in the dominion 


_ twenty-five of them are using exactly the same type of dehydrator. In the United 


States in the tours I have taken through the various sections there is every type 
and style of dehydrator you can imagine. Some of those dehydrators simply 
have not been able to perform because they are not mechanically sound. In one 
case a man put a plant in and the first 30,000 pounds he produced were rejected. 


- After spending $65,000 he had to re-design his plant. I think that has been a 


common experience in the United States. Another factor that has kept the 
quality down is that a lot of them are using straight counter-current dryers and 
areIgetting drying in anywhere from twelve to sixteen hours whereas, as you 


_ know, we recommend only processes that will get us the quickest type of “crying, 


By Mr. Golding: 

Q. In ordinary peacetime do you think it would be necessary at all to carry 
on this process of dehydrating potatoes and vegetables of that sort? Do you 
think there will be a market for them?—A. I think it depends, as to that point, 
on exactly what our manufacturers do. Some of our vegetables will certainly 
be served in the future, as they were in the past, entirely as fresh, but we feel 
there are certain fields that have definite possibilities. One of them particularly 
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is cabbage. Another one is corn. There is certainly an opportunity with soup 
mixtures with and without meat stock, and also on dried pea and bean mixtures, 
but it depends on what the manufacturers do, If they keep up their quality and 
package properly as Mr. Davis pointed out we feel these things have a reasonable 
shelf life and that we can preserve the nutritive value. If that is done I feel 
there can be a reasonable development of dehydration after the war for civilian 
use. ; 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Can these plants be changed over to canning factories after the war 
without great expense?—A. The buildings and boiler oy and the preparation 
equipment would be applicable. 


By Mr. Fair: ; 

Q. What effect would this low labour cost -in Nova Scotia in comparison 
to the high cost. in Ontario have on the price to the consumer in those provinces? 
—A. That would have to be answered in the future. Practically everything 
being produced to-day, as you know, is going into some branch of the armed 
services. The amount of material that is being marketed for domestic use at the 
present time is not enough to give any adequate test of marketing or as to costs. 
They are putting up their material in high cost packages. It is a straight war 
effort at the present time. 


By Mr. Crivickshanke- 


Q. Did I understand you to sy that potatoes dehydrated in Ontario were 
imported from the maritimes?—A. There is quite a large percentage of potatoes 
imported into Ontario this year for manufacture. 

@. And there are quite a few factories in Ontario?—A. There were two _ 
in operation during the past season. There will be three more go into operation 
this year but they will not be manufacturing on potatoes. They will be manu- 
facturing on vegetables that can be produced in Ontario. 

Q. But there will be two in Ontario that will be operating on potatoes?—A. 
I believe Mr. Conger can answer that better than I can but I think the five 
plants will be operating more on other types of vegetables than potatoes. I know 
that two of the plants are definitely committed for cabbage and as to the other 
plants any potatoes that they manufacture will be ona very small scale. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Can you give us any idea—maybe Mr. Hatfield can help us—as to 
‘what the ordinary return per pound would be to the producer of the vegetables 
that would go into these drying plants?—A. The ordinary return so far has been 
the straight market price of the vegetables. | 

Q. Just the market as it was?—A. Yes. 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Davis outlined that with respect to apples. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. How do the Department of Munitions and Supply purchase these 
products from the various plants? Do they purchase on a flat rate right across 
the dominion or on the basis of the cost at each plant?—A. Past contracts have 
been on a cost-plus basis. I understand the contracts for this year are on a 
straight price basis. ; 

Q. A flat price right across the dominion?—A. Again Mr. Conger should 
answer that but I believe it is zoned. 

The CuHairman: Are there any further questions? We have a couple of 
other witnesses here this morning to carry on with some other matters pe 
there are further questions that you would like to ask Mr. Eidt. 
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Mr. Harrietp: I have a question. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. I should like to ask about the cost of ets dndine apples. What is your 
estimate of the cost of dehydrating apples?—A. In 1939/40 the actual cost 
according to the Economic Analyst, October issue—on an average of eleven 
plants the cost was 3-152 cents. The actual cost to-day is practically double 
that. A fair figure would be around 64 to 64 cents without the fruit. 


The CuHarrMAN: Was that information not put on the record by Mr. Davis? 
That is on the record, Mr. Hatfield. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


. @. In the last two years there has been great improvement in the dehydra- 
tion process of both apples and vegetables?—-A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. What grade of potatoes are required for dehydrating?—A. Canada No. 
1 large, and a percentage of Canada No. 1 small were allowed in last year’s 
contract. 
: Q. Would that be the same this year?—A. I fancy so. 


Mr. Hatrierp: I may say our average price paid the producer on potatoes 
is around $2 a hundred for 10 per cent No. 1 smalls and the balance No. 1’s. 


Mr. CruicKsHANnk: Is that delivered at the factory? 


Mr. Hatrreip: That is delivered at the factory. That is our.average cost 
throughout the season, $2 a hundred. Ten per cent of those were smalls, second 
erade. 


Mr. Evans: Have you any by-products from that plant? 


Mr. Hatrietp: We did have from the peelings of the potatoes and the 
parings and trimmings, which we used as starch. 
Mr. Evans: And what would that amount to say? 
_ Mr. Hartrietp: Probably about $100 a day. 

- The CuairMAN: You mean, for the by-products of the dehydrated potatoes? 

Mr. Hartrietp: From the peelings and parings of the potatoes—we had a 
starch factory. I may say that while we are on this that during the last war 
I dehydrated, I suppose I am probably the only person in Canada to-day that 
dehydrated potatoes and other vegetables in the last war. And since that time 
the process developed is much superior than what we used in the last war. Most 
of our dehydrated products in the last war were vegetables, which went into a 
soup mixture which was made up, to every 1,000 pounds I would say there were 
400 pounds of dehydrated potatoes, 200 pounds of dehydrated turnips, 100 
pounds of onions, 100 pounds of celery, 100 pounds of carrots and 100 pounds of 
- pea meal—that is to every 1,000 pounds of the finished product. That was all 
- dehydrated and ground together and packed in 20-pound tins. That was prac- 
tically all sold to the French government and they used it as a soup mixture. It 
was a very fine soup mixture. But since that time the method of dehydrating 
vegetables has been very much improved; and I think that the experimental 
farms branch—Mr. Davis, Mr. Eidt and ‘the others—should be complimented 
on their improved methods which were brought about entirely by their experi- 
“ments in dehydration. 
Some hon. Mrmperrs: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Hatrietp: I might say further that I have travelled and visited a good 
many plants in the United States this last year, and in my opinion our method 
is very much superior to theirs. They started a year ago in the United States 
to build 500 dehydration plants and they have completed about 300 up to date. 
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I might say that I started to erect one in the United States myself. They got 
themselves into an awful mess because they had no plans as we had in Canada 
and theirs grew up overnight, hundreds of dehydration experts appeared and 
they got themselves into all kinds of trouble and up until the present. time there 
has hardly been a carload of fancy dehydrated vegetables turned out in the 
United States. I might say that our plant turns out about 90 per cent fancy 
erade. 

The Cuarrman: I am sure the committee wish me to express their appre- 
ciation to Mr. Davis and to Mr. Eidt for the contribution that they have made 
to this meeting. They have given us a very interesting picture of the situation 
and I am sure the members are very grateful to them for appearing here and 
giving us this information. On behalf of the members of the committee may I 
extend to them our appreciation for what they have done. 

Some hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I may be peritied to suggest to eee of the 
committee that they might tell their good wives something of the value of the 
dehydrated product and get them better known throughout the country. 

An hon. Memper: Why don’t you tell yours? 

The CHairMAN: At a previous meeting it was suggested that Mr. Pearsall 
and Mr. Hamer should return and clear up two or three questions in the minds 
of certain members. Is it agreeable to members of the committee that we should 
recall Mr. Pearsall and Mr. Hamer for that purpose at this time? 

Some hon. Memserrs: Agreed. 


The CHamman: Would you gentlemen (Mr. Pearsall and Mr. Hamer) 
kindly come forward. I have forgotten just what the questions were which the 
members had in mind, but perhaps they will be good enough to repeat them as | 
they can be dealt with. 


Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Manager of the Mencalvural Meat Board; and. 

Mr. R. S. Hamer, Livestock Branch, Department of Agriculture, recalled. 
Mr. Goitpine: I think Mr. McCubbin had something in regard to beef prices. _ 
The CHAiRMAN: What were the questions you had in mind, gentlemen? _ 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. (To Mr. Pearsall): Last week the cattle market seemed to have gone 
to pieces in Toronto. This week it seems to have regained more than it lost 
last; and I saw this morning in the Toronto Globe and Mail it is now back to 
14:5 on a basis Toronto—in other words the price is getting up somewhere near ~ 
what it was last year. It is a question in my mind—I am not objecting to those 
prices at all—but is it still the intention of this government to export meay to 
Great Britain and do they intend to step into the market before it reaches a floor 
price and buy for shipment to Great Britain? 

The CHARMAN: That, of course, I think perhaps is a matter of policy. 
I do not know whether these eentlemen would be disposed to answer categoric- 
ally or not; they have to deal with the details of carrying out the policy. - 

Mr. Gotpine: Well, let them deal with the present arrangement. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Is not the arrangement to step into the market when the situation gets down 
to the floor and jack it up? 


The Wirness: (Mr. Pearsall) The present policy is as stated the last time 
we were before the committee; that when the price reaches the floor for beef 
as set forth in the announcement that has been made, varying in different periods 
during the year, the government ‘will buy any beef offered at those floor prices 
for stock piling and for export. 
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Mr. WECCEBIN That is fine. 


The Witness: But not at the present time; the policy is not to buy above 
these floor prices as stated. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. What do you mean by floor prices?—A. The floor price for beef as set 
forth from now until the middle of August is when the price for beef is 25 cents 
below the ceiling price. 

Q. That is for beef I take it at the live price?—-A. That, as was explained 
the other day, is rather difficult to do because it all depends on the quality, the 
dressing percentage of your cattle; it is exceedingly difficult to state what the 
comparable live prices would be for carcass values because of the fact that 
' there is such a wide range in the dressing percentage of cattle. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. What is the usual difference in carcass values and that?—A. The ceiling 
price is 20 cents per lb. defatted for commercial beef. Ceiling prices for other 
- qualities are established. : 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. Am I right in assuming that the statements made the last time Mr. Pearsall 
was before the committee that the government buys through the packers only, 
that they will not go out on the market and buy live stock direct? 

The Cuarrman: What do you mean by the government, do you mean beef 
for military purposes? 

Mr. Farr: The Meat Board has stated—the other day some members of 
the committee I think were under the impression that the Meat Board will go 
on the market and buy livestock; my impression, if I gathered rightly, is that 
~ the Meat Board would buy dressed beef from the packer but will not touch 
live stock on the market. 

The Witness: That is correct, the Meat Board will buy carcass beef. Any 
beef we may be buying will be dressed beef and at a price equivalent to the floor 
price for carcass beef. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Is that correct, what Mr. Fair is referring to you now? I would like to 
know that. I may be wrong in this. As I understand it, it would be this, that 
when the price reaches the floor, say on the Toronto union stockyard, you would 
go to the market and buy beef on the market to bolster the price. Is that 
correct?—A. Definitely not, under the present arrangement. 

Q. Well then, it is possible that you might allow the packers to reduce the 
price to a certain extent that they would stand to gain—you will not step in to 
protect the producer?—A. The present policy is not to buy beef catttle on the 
open market. 

Q. And that means that you would allow that price to be depressed to the 
extent that would permit the packer a profit to buy and sell to you on this floor 
basis. Maybe I have got the wrong idea in my mind, but as I understand it, 
when the prices reach such a low that the packer would not go on the market 
and buy then the Meat Board would step into the picture and buy.—A. The Meat 
Board will step in and buy beef from any slaughter house in Canada as offered 
for sale to the Meat Board—at a price equal to the floor price—and at the. 
present time that would be equivalent to $19.75 at Toronto, for commercial 
quality. 
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By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Would the result of that price be to stop the packer from buying?—A. i 
probably should make this observation: the Meat Board has only been formed 
fairly recently and there are a large number of matters to which we have not 
given full consideration as yet, and there has been no policy absolutely decided 
on; but it is incorporated in the general plan and that is this, that we contemplate 
prohibiting any processor from storing beef for his own account. In other 
words, he would not be able to put it in storage at these floor prices and keep it 
for a higher price later on. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
Q. Is that an order yet?—A. That is not an order yet, no. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. There is something else there that also ought to be put ee operation, 
and that is that the market price of live stock should not go below a certain level; 


that is that there should be a floor for the live-stock producer as well as there is: 


for the packer. I think that is very, very necessary. Experience has shown it.— 
A. The only comment I can make on that is the difficulty of domg that im 
practical operation; in other words, what floor price you would put on your 
cattle, when you are speaking in terms of live cattle with such varying degree of 
value depending on dressing percentage. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
Q. What will come out of that as I see it, is that the packer will let ss 


price get very depressed and then they will buy it at their own price and turn 


around and sell it to the food corporation at the floor price—they will operate 
on a basis of profit to themselves.—A. Oh, that may be so, sir; but I would like 
to state this again, that we are just starting off and I think it is our duty as a 
Meat Board—and I think the same is true of the various boards that are in 


operation—that we must assume that we have some responsibility to see that 
the producer gets a fair price for his cattle, just the same as we made that | 


statement in regard to hogs. We cannot see that putting a floor price on cattle 
at the present time is a manageable or practical way of doing it. We have given 
that problem considerable thought and one thing we are giving some considera- 
tion to is this, we know that at practically every important marketing centre 
in Canada there are public slaughtering houses where they do custom slaughter- 
ing at standard rates of charge and any producer or other agency—say a com- 


mission man—that has cattle and feels that the price he is being offered for the 


cattle is not the equivalent of the floor price, we will be prepared and stand 


ready to back up anybody who wishes to have his cattle slaughtered and sell 


us the carcass; in other words, they would be in exactly the same position as the 
packer is himself. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Pearsall, would you have any way by which you could oneane the 
meat packing industry from accumulating stocks at the floor price for resale 
later on at a profit; are you going to require them to service current requirements 
out of——A. You mean out of current stocks? 

Q. Yes.—A. In other words, it is conceivable—our view is this, that if the 
floor price should drop this fall, if there should be a sufficient number of cattle 


in the market to put the floor price down to $2.25 below the ceiling, there would 
be an incentive there for the packer to put considerable stocks into his own. 


freezer and if the market rose later on in the year probably accumulate some 
profit on that, and also further during the period when he was putting that 
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product back into the market from his freezer, say it was 15,000,000 pounds of 
beef that he had in his freezer, that would have an effect on the market in pre- 
venting it going back to the ceiling. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. What do you mean by floor price for the product there, you said the floor 
price of the product.—A. Did I say, floor price of the product? 

Q. Yes, that is what you said——A. I did so incorrectly then. 

Q. If it is a fact that the packer is going to pay the floor price, is it not 
only reasonable and fair to assume that the packer is thereby going to force 
the price to the producer down below the floor price so that he can still make 
a profit on his sales to the Board?—A. In answer to the control of the floor 
price I simply could not say. 

~ Q. Maybe I did not make my point clear. Would not the effect be that 
the packer would force the price down to the point where he would be able 
to sell to the Board at a profit at the floor price?—A. Presumably the cattle 
price will drop to a price that is equal to the floor price for carcass beef; that is 
implied in the plan set up. 

Q. Certainly, therefore the packer is going to push down the price consid- 
erably in order to make a profit at the price at which he sells to your -Board.— 
A. There is probably nothing in the regulations at the present time to prevent 
that; but I would again add this, I presume that is the responsibility not only 
of our Board but of the government, and one which they will have to assume 
when the time comes. 


By the Chairman: | 
(. And all the cattle that you get in this way will be for the British market? 
—A. For two purposes; for the stock pile in Canada, or for ships’ stores and 
M and §; any surplus over those requirements goes to the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
Q. Is that U.K. price a contract price?—A. No contract has actually been 
made with the old country as yet. 
Q. At what price do you sell to them?—A. Presumably the price the 
U.K. will have to pay for their beef will be what it costs the Board to buy. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. In view of the statement you made about maintaining the ceiling price 
on beef, do you not think that brings up again the question of the necessity of 
instituting carcass grading in order to maintain the level of live cattle prices 
as to quality?—A. That might be one way of doing it. 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. You said a while ago that there are public slaughter houses at which 
the producer could have his own stock slaughtered and sold direct to the Board 
ni the large marketing centers; that is a statement you made, was it not?—A. 

ight. 
~  Q. Who owns these public slaughtering houses; are they operated co- 
operatively or are they operated by private individuals?—A. No, they vary. 
In Toronto there is a municipal abattoir which is owned by the city; in 
Montreal there is the public cattle market, a subsidiary of the C.P.R.; there 
are three in Winnipeg privately owned—I do not know the exact basis of organiz- 
ation—but there is the St. Boniface abbatoir, the Farmers’ abbatair and the 
Public abattoir. 

Q. What percentage of the total kill can they handle on those markets?— 
A. I can hardly answer that question on a percentage hasis, but they have a 
considerable capacity. They can kill quite a volume of stock. 
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Q. It would be small though in comparison with the total cattle produc- 
tion?—A. Relatively small, yes. 

Q. Do you think the fact that they are there will have the desired effect, 
or do you think that they will have to be guaranteed by the producers that 
they will get a certain volume.—A. Well, there is a lot of live stock of all classes 
being sold now through the public abattoirs in Winnipeg, they are doing a lot 
of slaughtering for the account of the Montreal butchers and small packers. 

Q. Their slaughtering is mostly for the local butchers, is it not?—A. The 
local butchers and also fairly large buyers in eastern Canada such as Morantz 
—there is a lot of slaughtering done at these public abattoirs. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In respect to this question of floor price, and the suggestion that the 
packers would operate to force the price of live stock for the producer down 
have you the power in your Board to force all the packers in Canada to kill 
live stock for the producer for government account at a stated price?—A. Yes 
we can do that. As a matter of fact, in developing the question Mr. Wright 
was asking about public slaughtering facilities; there are no public slaughtering 
facilities at Calgary so far as I am aware. If it becomes necessary to have a 
plant there I have suggested as a workable plan that we could overcome that 
handicap at Calgary by requiring one or both of the packing plants that operate 
at that point to do public slaughtering at a certain fee comparable to the cost at 
outside points; and the same might apply at Moose Jaw and other points. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Has your board a plan worked out to support this?—A. Our plan at the 
present time is, as I have already stated, that we stand prepared to buy any 
surplus beef that any slaughterer may have to offer at prices that are equivalent 
to the floor price. 

@. Yes, but what is there to stop a man from buying cattle below the 
floor price? —A. At the present time there is nothing as far as any regulations 
are concerned to stop him. 

Q. Don’t you think there should be?—A.I agree in principle very 
definitely sir. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Did not that very thing happen last year, that the packers forced the 
price down and then got in on a kill?——A. At that time there were no floor prices. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


@. Otherwise there is no protection for the producer; there is protection 
for the packer.—A. The only thing I said—TI agree with the principle, definitely, 
that the producer is entitled to and should receive protection and is entitled 
to a price that is equivalent to the floor price; the only question at issue is 
that so far, at any rate our Board, have not been convinced that a floor price on 
live cattle is practical or workable, nor that it will solve these problems. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Do you think this will happen; you see prices where they are to- day— 
if the packer were in our place he would say he was losing money, would he 
not?—-A. I imagine that might be his answer. . 

Q. Our markets this year have been as large as they were last year and our 
cattle population is increasing and there is going to be a great influx of cattle 
on to the market sometime after August; am I right in that?—A. I hope you 
are right, but so far a lot of people don’t seem to be very optimistic. We have 
not seen them putting in their appearance on the cattle market as yet but we 
expect they will be showing up later on. 
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By Mr. MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent) : 

Q. At the present time with cattle prices what they are on Toronto ean 
he get out on the present ceiling price for his dressed beef?—A. I do not 
think so. 

-Q. Then, why do they do it?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Wricut: Because he figures he is going to make a profit this fall 
when there is a lot of beef coming on to the market and he doesn’t mind taking 
a little loss now. , 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Why would anybody do that? 

Mr. Wricut: Well what I think is this, your problem could be solved by 
passing regulations that all packing plants would slaughter to the account of — 
the farmer if he wished to sell that way and sell direct to your Board; he could 
have his cattle slaughtered by regular slaughter houses but he must sell his 
cattle at the price fixed for the purpose—the farmer would be able to sell direct 
to the Board in that way. 

The Witness: That is practically the plan that we are contemplating. 

Mr. Hatrretp: I suppose your Board knows the difference between the 
live cattle and the dressed beef and you could fix that as a differential in your 
regulations; you must know the margin between the two. 

The Witness: You mean the margin between the dressed beef and the live 
weight? 

Mr. Hatrietp: Yes. 

The Witness: That is a point under debate; there is no way of determining 
that because it depends on the dressing percentage. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are working on a control I presume; that is taking 
meat off the market when it reaches the floor price and thereby letting it main- 
tain a relative position practically all the time. 


The Witness: Yes, it is basically a control, sir. 


By Mr. Soper: 

Q. To what do you attribute the high price of to-day?—A. To scarcity 
of meat—may I Just finish this observation ? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: We have gone along now for—I have forgotten how long it 
is, five or six months—without any particular difficulty with respect to securing 
beef for M and §; but on Monday morning—as a matter of fact we got our 
wires in on Saturday—and on Monday we could not get enough beef in Ontario 
in places to fill camp requirements. That is merely an indication of the supply 
position. I think that answers your question. I expect the reason for the high 
price is shortage of cattle and keen demand. 


Mr. Farr: I appreciate the remarks made by Mr. Pearsall and their 
intentions to do certain things which have a bearing on the price to the 
producer, but I think you will realize that in view of the way live stock is 
marketed, depending on the producer, from one to a half dozen at a time; 
and there is some definite reason for these cattle being put on the market, and 
a producer in a number of cases cannot wait for any delay in payment. I 
think you will possibly appreciate that. I think you will also recognize that 
at certain phases of the year particularly when grass cattle are coming on the 
market, probably in June, and again when storms occur, in the wintertime, 
particularly in the prairies, that you have very heavy deliveries of stock to 
the markets; and on these occasions in past years we have had very drastic 
reductions in prices; so I say that if they are going to guarantee the packers a 
floor space for their product. there should be some similar provision guaranteed 
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to the producer. I think that as a result of ine Ceti that have been 
made here the Board will set up some regulations which will guarantee at ease 
some protection to the producer. 

The Wirness: I again just want to state that I agree, and I think our 
Board agrees with the principles enunciated. We feel that we have a respon- 
sibility to see that the farmer gets a fair price in relation to the price that 
the Board is paying for beef; and if on account of heavy runs or any other 
reason the price should get out of line, I think our Board would have to 
assume the responsibility of taking some action. We have in our regulations 
authority to set minimum prices for live stock if, as and when it should become 
necessary. So far the Board has not considered that to be the most practical 
way of doing the job. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


dh 


Q. I understood you to say that the producer could take his cattle to one 


of the municipal slaughtering houses and have them slaughter and then the 
Meat Board would purchase the carcasses from the farmer at the floor price. 
Now, there is another thing which enters into that and I am not just clear on 
it; is that producer ‘going to be given a slaughter permit in order that he can 
slaughter his cattle and sell them to the Meat Board; because at the present 
time as I understand the situation no producer can slaughter for resale without 
a permit from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and that would stop the 
farmer from taking his cattle and selling them to your board in that way.—A. 
I would have to answer that question this way. As I have already stated, the 
situation has not as yet developed to a point where the Board has taken any 
definite action in connection with it. But we certainly feel that the producer is 
entitled to ample protection. If we were to adopt a plan of the private 
producers slaughtering at a public abattoir and selling to the Meat Board then 
of course we would have to follow that plan through and make the arrange- 
ments necessary for him to operate under it and in that way make the facilities 
available to the farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that a fact, that these slaughtering plants have to ee licences?—A. 


Yes, but not only that, they cannot kill any cattle for any person who does not 


hold a slaughtering permit. There is one other point I would like to add to 


that, as Mr. Hamer has prompted me on it; that is that any beef purchased 
by the Board would have to be slaughtered in a federally inspected plant. We 
cannot buy beef slaughtered locally or outside of non-inspected plants. 


By Mr. McCubbin: \ 
@. Would you care to indicate to the committee the approximate quantity 
of beef that the British Ministry of Food wish to procure? 
Some hon. Mempers: Louder, please. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. I was asking Mr. Pearsall if he would care to indlieate to the committee 
the approximate quantity of beef the British Food -Mission might wish to 
procure in the Dominion of Canada?—A. The only way I can answer that 
question is to state that the ministry’s requirements with respect to beef for the 


present year, at any rate, would be away beyond anything we might anticipate 


or hope we could supply them with. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the idea to ship this beef from Canada as frozen beef, or how were you 
going to ship it?—A. It will be frozen, definitely but the ministry will take it 
either in carcass form or boneless. We will try and ship most of it in boneless 
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form for the purpose of conserving shipping space but we may ship some in 


E carcass form. 


Say RF VE Pe Datfeld: 
~ Q. Does your board have any Guarfoneiae from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board?—A. No. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Might I suggest that. a regulation of the kind you 
spoke of a moment ago might be put into effect immediately and then I do not 
think we will have any trouble. 

~The Wirnness: I think probably that is quite true. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. May I ask this question?—Is it customary or is it the general practice 
to sell cattle to the packers for future delivery or future contracts?—A. I do not 
think it is general practice although there is a certain amount of that done. There 
may be some of that done through the ranch country. There may be some cattle 
purchased for future delivery. There is also another type of buying in Ontario. 
I do not know whether you would call it future or not, where the packer actually 
purchases the cattle, brings them east and puts them out on feed. They are to 
all intents and purposes his cattle, but it is not a large volume of business. 

Mr. McCussin: We must clear up what Mr. Perley has said because he has 
referred to me in that statement. We in Ontario do not sell direct to the packers. 
We sell to the drover and he sells direct to the packers. We sell to the drover 
for future delivery say as of the first of August and then he in turn sells to the 
packers. The farmer or producer does not sell to the packer, you understand. 
The farmers in our district claim that the government has told them to hold their 
cattle that they might get larger weights. They are holding their cattle on the 
understanding that when fall comes the price will not be depressed. The diffi- 
culty will arise when fall comes and the price falls; they will then blame the 
government for not telling them to market them earlier. There is another point 
that you mentioned. You have power to set prices for livestock. I hope that 
will never happen for if you take the speculation out of the cattle business you 
spoil the cattle business. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): That is the fear that everybody has had, also in 
Ontario, on the price of beef going down. As I understand it they thought it 
was going down and now instead of that it has gone up. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. Who put in the regulation that a farmer could not slaughter and sell to 
the dealer?—A. I presume you are referring to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board slaughter permits? 

Q. Yes. Was that put in by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they consult you?—A. Yes, our department was consulted. 

Q. Do you think it is a good regulation?—A. Probably I should answer that 
question this way. I do not think any of us would agree it was good but I think 
we all agree it was necessary as part of rationing. 

Q. For what reason?—A. With the rationing of any commodity one essential 
is that you must control your commodity. It is a very simple matter to do that 
with an imported product like sugar or coffee but when you are dealing with 
meat it is exceedingly difficult. 

Q. I know, but they are allowed to slaughter and sell to their neighbors and 
are not allowed to sell to the meat dealer?—A. That is right, because that then 
becomes rationed meat for which they have to take ration coupons. 


By the Chairman: 
@. You had the same experience in connection with hog slaughtering on 
the Bacon Board, did you not?—A. Yes, we restricted hog slaughtering pre- 
viously. 
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By Mr. Wright: 
» Q. Do you know the percentage of kill that the OF Ge are able to buy 
direct from the farmer through drovers that does not go on to the public market 
to be sold; it seems to me that that percentage has been growing in the last 
few years, that the packers have been able to buy direct rather than having to 
go on the public market to purchase, and the public market controls the price-— 
A. I have not got the figures in front of me, but I could get them for you. They 
are available. Your contention that it has been increasing is I think correct, 
but I have not got the figures for the various provinces in front of me at the 
present time. 
| Q. Would not that have the tendency of giving the packers a definite 
advantage; could the price of the total run of cattle be based adequately on a 
25 per cent proportion that comes on to the public market?—A. I am afraid 
that is a debatable point. 
Mr. Wricut: There is an argument on the other side. 
The CuarrmAn: Many of the drovers down in the eastern part of Canada 


here as I understand it are independent drovers, not packers’ representatives. — 


Mr. Wricut: In western Canada they are mostly packers’ representatives. 
The CHaiRMAN: I do not think that is the case down here. 
Mr. McCussin: That is not the case in Ontario; these men are on their own, 


furnish their own credit and everything, very often they will take them in to the 


open market and:sell them as. anybody else. 


By Mr. Rheaume: 
Q. Don’t you think it would be a eae thing to permit the farmers to do 


their own killing rather than continue the restrictions which you have in- 


operation now? Take the case of the farmer who wants to kill a hog and give 
parts of it to his neighbour; with the regulations as they are at the present time 
it is not permissible to do that. I think you should at least give the farmer a 
chance to sell to the local butcher. Take the case of the farmer who came to me 
just the other day; he said, I have a 125-pound hog that I want to kill,and I 
would like to pass some of it along to my neighbours, but I cannot do that, the 
only thing I can do is to ask permission from the local board at St. Johns and 
sell it to a butcher. I think you should change your regulations in that regard. 


It would be much better for the farmers.—A. That is a problem for the rationing . 


division of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. Taking it a step further, would you advise farmers to buy feeders at 
these prices?—A. Do you expect me to answer that? 
Mr. McCussin: No. 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You know what my answer would be. 
The CuHatrMaAn: I think we would rather have their views than anybody 
else’s. Order, gentlemen, please. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 
Q. Do you not think there should be some restriction on the ahi of veal 
calves?—A. Your idea is to increase the weight on them? | 


Q. Yes—A. As a matter of fact there has been a substantial increase during 
the past year. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Under your present set-up in the slaughtering of hogs your hogs are rior 
all marketed directly to the packing plants and they are graded there and the ~ 


farmer has definitely received benefits from the rail grading Svea Under 


~~ 
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your present set-up in marketing beef why couldn’t you institute the same 
system and the farmers would be sure of getting the returns on his beef according 
to their grades?—A. Yes, the same system yould be applicable. There is only 
one observation I would make. In your statement you said that all hogs were 
marketed direct to the packing plants. As a matter of fact, there is still a slight 
percentage going through the stockyards but the final basis of settlement is all 
the same, on a dressed basis. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. You do not think the farmers are holding back their cattle? —A. Frankly © 
I do not know what to think. We expected some more cattle and they are not 
coming forward. I can only conclude they are holding back some cattle. Of 
course, everything is favourable. Pastures are good. 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: May I ask a question? 

The CHatrmMan: May we finish this discussion first? 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. I should like to take that a little further. I know it is a controversial 
subject and I do not want to get into an argument over grading but in view of 
the fact that the price spread from now until the 15th of August, a certain period 
of time, is a certain amount in each zone do you not think to control the live stock 
market if you had a system of grading beef going into the plants it would have 
a tendency to keep the price of live cattle at a level?——A. I would concur in that 
thinking. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: I understand there are some agricultural estimates 
coming up this afternoon so I suggest that we call it one o’clock. 


The Cuarrman: I was merely trying to get to the stage of clearing up any 
questions in the minds of the members of the committee with respect to Mr. 
Pearsall’s and Mr. Hamer’s departments. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Harrtetp: Before you adjourn I should like to-know if it is the intention 
of having anyone from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board before this 
committee? 

The CuatrMaAn: I do not know. I cannot answer that offhand. 


Mr. Harrietp: I have some names here of those that I would like to have 
appear before this committee. There is Mr. Taylor, Mr. Grisdale, Mr. Bloom, 
the Farm Machinery Controller, Mrs. Phyllis Turner, oils and fats. I think 
there has been a lot of interference with the Agricultural Department in Ottawa 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and I should like to have these people 
appear before this committee. 


The Cuarrman: The present plan is at the next sitting to hear Dr. Swaine 
who was sick the other day. So far as farm machinery rationing is concerned 
there is an officer in the Department of Agriculture who has been the liaison 
officer between the Department of Agriculture and the other department with 
respect to farm implement requirements. He is available. 

Mr. Hatrietp: He has not been able to get very far. 

The CHARMAN: We will find out how far he has been able to get. 


Mr. CruicksHank: I have every confidence in the Department of Agri- 
culture. I think they have given us a wonderful lot of information, but Mr. 
Hatfield has brought up the very point. We are going to get out of here in a 
couple of weeks but before that I want to have Mr. Nadeau and Mr. Grisdale 
before us. I do not want a man from the Department of Agriculture brought in 
here who is in charge of growing pansies at the experimental farm. With all 
due deference I want to know if it is guaranteed that we are going to have some 
of these Wartime Prices and Trade Board men before us. 
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The CuatrMan: I hope so. Biche. " ee 


Mr. Hartrretp: Is it not a fact that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board | 


during the last winter stopped the dehydration of potatoes because they thought 
they were taking them away from the civilian population and that was a means 
of advancing the price and making a shortage of potatoes for the civilian 
population? I might say that in the United States that the Food Controller 
did just the opposite, he froze all the potatoes in the United Sates for the army 
and the dehydration plants so that the supply for the army overseas would be 


assured, and for a month the civilian population practically went without — 


potatoes; but here in Canada the Wartime Prices and Trade Board said, and 
apparently the Agricultural Supply Board agreed—or the Agricultural Products 
Board—that we should dehydrate no more potatoes for the use of the army 
overseas because we were taking them away from the civilian population and 
in that way were likely to cause an increase in price. I think there has been 
a lot of interference through the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that has kept 
the prices of agricultural products down for the producer; and if we do not 
bring these gentlemen before us I do not think we are going to get anywhere. 
I do not think it is the fault of the Department of Agriculture, I think it is the 
fault of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and we are not going to get 
anywhere by bringing the representatives of the agricultural department here 
because they are not going to tell us that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
are interfering with them, as I know they have been. | 


(The discussion proceeded off the record.) 


The Committee adjourned at 1:15 o’clock p.m. to meet again at the call of 
the Chair. | : 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, July 8, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 4.00 p.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Blair, Cardiff, Cloutier, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Donnelly, Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Gregory, Henderson, 
Lafontaine, Leclerc, . Leger, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton- Kent), 
Matthews, Perley, Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, "Ross (Souris), Senn, Soper, Ward, 

Weir, Wright—30. 


In attendance: Mr. J. M. Armstrong, Technical Adviser on Equipment, 
Agricultural Supplies Board. 


The Minutes of the last meeting held on Tuesday, July 6, were read and, on 
motion of Mr. Dechene, approved. 


Mr. Armstrong was called. He gave a review of the farm machinery situa- 
tion under wartime restrictions and was examined. 


Witness retired. 
The Chairman announced that one or two witnesses remained to be called 
before the Committee had concluded its inquiry under the terms of its reference 


from the House. 


On motion of Mr. Leger, the Committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m., to the call 
of the Chair. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
July 8, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
4 o'clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: To-day we expected to have two representatives of the 


_ department here, but one of them has not turned up yet. However, we can 


proceed with the third item on the order of reference which was a review of the 
administration of farm equipment rationing. We have with us this afternoon 
Mr. J. M. Armstrong, of the Agricultural Supplies Board, the officer of the 
Department of Agriculture who has attempted to look after the interests of 
agriculture with the rationing authorities so far as agricultural requirements 
were concerned. Is the committee prepared to hear Mr. Armstrong? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 
Mr. J. A. Anmstrone, Agricultural Supplies Board, called. 


The Cuairman: I am sure, Mr. Armstrong, that the committee will be: 
interested in any information you may be able to give them. I might say that 


Mr. Armstrong does not appear before the committee in the capacity of one 


dealing with rationing, but merely as a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture giving attention to it. I think he might tell the committee the 


~ general policy that is pursued and what are the circumstances with respect to 


farm equipment, and will probably give a good deal of other information as 
well. I will now introduce Mr. Armstrong to the committee. If he has a state- 
ment that he could give on the general situation, I think it would be advisable 
for him to do so. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will give you a brief review 
of the farm machinery situation under war restrictions. The shortage of 
materials caused restrictions to be brought into effect. In December, 1941, 
United States priority officials announced a restriction in the materials to be 
made available for the manufacture of new farm machines in 1942. This was 
necessary if available materials were to meet military and civilian requirements. 
Under the new program, provision was made for an improvement in the priority 
ratings assigned to materials for farm machine manufacture. In this country 
the office of the Steel Controller was giving consideration to the requirements of 
the Canadian farm implements manufacturers for 1942. In view of the propor- 
tion of material of United States origin required in Canadian implement manu- 
facture or normally imported in the form of finished machines, an arrangement: 
was worked out whereby the Canadian farm implement industry would secure 
equal treatment with the United States implement industry with respect to 
priority on materials and the importation of United States machines and repairs, 
provided that this country would undertake farm machinery restrictions similar 
to those in effect in the United States. Early in 1942 an Administrator for Farm 
and Road Machinery was appointed to administer such regulations under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The Farm Machinery Administrator, in collaboration with the industry, 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture and Provincial Departments, prepared 
an estimate of the minimum requirements of farm machinery for 1942, having 
regard to the agricultural production program, the equipment on farms and the 
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stocks of implements carried over in the trade. The first restriction order, R-1 — 
of January 16, 1942, restricted farm machinery production and importation in 
the period November 1, 1941, to October 31, 1942 to 84-6 per cent of 1940 
production or import for new machines, and 140 per cent for repair parts. On 
an over-all tonnage basis, this was equivalent to 95-3 per cent of 1940. 

How this program worked out may be indicated by the fact that in May, 

1942, the Wholesale Implement Associations for Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Edmonton reported no shortage of essential spring machines, while Saskatoon 
and Regina reported 70 per cent to 90 per cent of spring requirements were taken 
care of with the aid of inventory carried over from 1941. However, factory 
deliveries from November, 1941, supplied only 55 per cent of the spring require- 
ments for Regina branches of all firms. 
- The Administrator, therefore immediately appealed for an improved rating | 
on critical materials to complete the balance of the 1942 machine quotas. This 
was ultimately secured but some equipment was not in the field in time for use. 
On the whole, however, the equipment available to farmers from 1942 production 
plus the carry-over from 1941, was probably about equivalent to that supplied 
in 1940. 

Plans for the 1943 program were under way in April of 1942, six or eight 
months in advance of. the time when the materials would be required, in order to 
insure their procurement. Preliminary estimates indicated that material require- 
ments for new machines in 1943 would be at least 50 per cent of 1940. However, 
this amount of material could not be provided. In the best judgment of officials 
responsible for the allocation of materials, not more than 25 per cent of the 1940 
tonnage could be made available for new machines and 150 per cem for repair 
parts, or an over-all tonnage of 60 per cent of the total for 1940. This decision 
necessitated a drastic revision of the sizes and types of machines going into 
production for 1943, in order that this limited amount of material should be put — 
only into the most essential new machines. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Whose decision was that? Was it the decision of the Canadian Steel — 
Controller?—A. I beg your pardon? | 

Q. Was it the Canadian Steel Controller or the American Steel Controller 
who made that decision?—A. The Canadian Steel Controller of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. Have not those percentages been increased a little recently?—A. I am 
coming to that ina moment. The farm machinery administrator called together 
meetings of representatives from the farm implement industry and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, represented by the Western Agricultural Engineering Com- 
mittee, and a similar committee for eastern Canada, to determine the most 
essential machine requirements to meet the farm production program for 19438. 
The result was a reduction of approximately 60 per cent in the size and styles 
of implements previously made. These recommendations were incorporated into 
an administrator’s order, A-395, under date of September 12, 1943, giving quotas 
for production and importation for the period November 1, 1942, to October 
31, 1943. 

I am coming to the point which was just raised. Early in the present 
year, the United States War Production Board made plans to allocate addi- 
tional material to the farm equipment industry in the United States, to provide 
an increase in machine units of approximately 30 per cent and to increase 
repair parts from 130 per cent to 160 per cent. Action was immediately taken 
in this country to parallel the United States increases. As a result, the present. 
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Canadian farm equipment program for 1943 represents a tonnage for machine 


units equal to approximately 35 per cent of 1940 in place of the original figure 
of 25 per cent. Repairs have been stepped up from a figure of 150 per cent 
to 165 per cent of 1940. On this basis, the over-all tonnage will be approx- 


imately 72 per cent of 1940. In addition, Farm Machinery Administrator’s 


order A-395 has been revised so that the closing date covering production and 
sales on the 1943 quotas will be September 30 instead of October 31. Pro- 
vision was also made to complete production of machines by July 1. These 
changes may allow machine production from the 1944 allotment of material to 


be made available for fall work this year. 


Coming to the situation for 1944, the supply of new farm machines and 
repairs for 1944 has not yet received final approval. Pending this approval I 


~ am authorized by the Metals Co-ordinator of the Wartime Prices and Trade 


Board to say that the minimum essential requirement requested for 1944 is 
equivalent to 76:6 per cent of the 1940-41 tonnage basis for new machines and 
156 per cent for repair parts. 

_ That takes care of what has happened | in the volume of machines supplied 
under wartime restrictions. As a necessary part of that restriction, rationing of 
farm machinery came into effect under Wartime Prices and Trade Board order 
No. 192, dated October 1, 1942, and effective October 6. To carry out the 
provisions of the rationing order, farm machinery rationing officers were 
established by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board at fourteen points across 


Canada. Towards the end of October, 1942, a co-operative arrangement was 


worked out in this connection whereby the Department of Agriculture sug- 
gested a panel of agricultural authorities who would be in a position to act 
as consultants to the farm machinery rationing officers at each of the fourteen 
rationing centres across the country. ‘These two officials, appointed at each 


rationing centre, recommended a local farmer to serve as a third member of 


the rationing organization at that point; the three officials to form a board of 


appeal in the event that a farmer made application for a machine and his applica- 


tion was turned down by the farm machinery rationing officer. Under the arrange- © 
ment he could appeal his case, and the decision would: then be made by this board 
of appeal composed of the regional farm machinery rationing officer, the agricul- 


tural consultant and the local farmer. The only other change that has been made 


in the rationing requirements, apart from administrative detail, was an order of 
the board, order No. 271, dated April 27, 1948, and effective May 8, which 
withdrew sixteen items from rationing. ‘These items were in the main smaller 
items such as hand equipment, pumps, churns, certain small sprayers, electric 
fence controllers, hay forks and brooders, relatively small equipment which it 
was felt could be moved into use without the necessity of having to ration the 
item. I think that gives you an outline of what has transpired since he beginning 
of restriction. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Is there a ceiling price om repair parts?—-A. The price order of the 
administrator, Order A-8 under date of Feb. 4, 1942, permitted an increase in 
price on machines of 5 per cent for those firms which had not made an increase 
prior to the price regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board coming into 
effect. IJ understand that price regulation eed to all sales of farm equipment 
and repairs. 

Mr. Buatr: Mr. Armstrong, in the case of the adminstrator of farm machin- 
ery would there be any chance of having him adjust things so there would be 
uniformity of parts such as guards on mowers that fit in the mower, sickles that 
will fit, knives for mowers or binders and, for instance, teeth for sulky rakes or 
plowshares, tips for cultivators, and as to bolts on machinery that have a flat 
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round head have those heads flattened on two sides so they would turn when you 
go to take the nut off, and teeth for harrows? If there was some uniformity I 
think farmers’ repairs could be obtained from the fence corners of their own 
homes. We should be able to obtain teeth for a sulky rake off the old sulky 
rakes that are set aside. Would this administrator have any influence in con- 
trolling those things, or would you accept a recommendation from us that we 
would desire that from a farmer’s standpoint? 


The CuHarrMAN: Just a minute; what Dr. Blair has mentioned here, of 
course, is a very important matter in the general picture so far as farm imple- 
ments are concerned. I doubt very much if it comes within the scope of what 
we are discussing here, namely the policy with respect to rationing certain farm 
equipment. I think everyone would agree that the standardization of farm 
implements so far as that is possible is a desirable end towards which to work, but 
it hardly has any connection with the rationing of farm equipment, if you under- 
stand what I mean. 

Mr. Buatr: I understand. 

The CuHartrMan: I do not want to head off any discussion with Pn eee to it. 


Mr. Buatr: I understand perfectly, Mr. Chairman, but still it comes under 
that clause. I imagine that repairs could be made from old machinery with 
very slight adjustment oft times. These guards are made so that you cannot 
use them from one manufacturer to the other. It is for the purpose of the sale 
of repairs. Some adjustment in your administration could rectify those things, 
and our repairs would be available to us. 

Mr. Donnetity: You should take that up with the machine companies 
and get them all to manufacture the same machines. 

Mr. Buarr: I am talking to the Administrator of Farm Implements. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Armstrong, did you have any difficulty or any experience particu- 
larly with respect to such items as dairy utensils and things of that character 
about which we have heard a great deal of discussion at different times? What 
did you find in connection with items of that character in any survey you may 
have made?—A. During the year just passed the supply of milk and cream 
shipping cans was very short and the rate of production for those cans could 
not be stepped up to meet the requirements due to the difficulties of procuring 
material. I have not the figures right at hand but the final situation as at the 
close of last year was that a fairly large proportion of the quotas set had been 
made available to farmers. Late last year an Administrator for metal con- 
tainers was appointed under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the supply 
of shipping cans has been administered by this official of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board since then. The situation for 1943 is that of the quota considered 
necessary to give the farmers sufficient shipping cans, at the end. of April 
approximately 80 per cent of the quota for the year had been fabricated and 
moved into the trade. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Our difficulty is to get a quota at all. We have not been 
in the mixed farming business at all and starting in it, having been advised 
to do so, we have great difficulty in getting half what we need let alone all we 
need. 

The Witness: That, Mr. Chairman, is a matter of policy on the part of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
@. In the paper the other day it said there had been a train wreck and six 


‘flax pullers had been destroyed or badly damaged in Quebec while in shipment 
to British Columbia. Will they be replaced?—A. What are they? 
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Q. According to the press it said in a train wreck somewhere in Quebec, I 
believe it was, six flax pullers, which was the quota for British Columbia, had 
been badly damaged. Will they be replaced?—A. I cannot speak of that 
particular case but the quota would still be outstanding for British Columbia if 
they had not received the goods. If materials are available to replace them I 
would expect it. 

Q. Maybe this is not your branch. I do not know whether it is or not, but 
if it is your branch as I understand it there are so many pullers allotted for 
Canada and-then they are quotaed off to the respective districts. It said in the 
press report they had been returned to the factory for repairs. Suppose they 
cannot be repaired in time; does that mean the province would have to do with- 
out any pullers at all?—-A. I do not think so in that case. I think the situation 
with respect to pullers available will take care of that. 

Q. That is what I am getting at. There would be a re-arrangement if they 
are not available?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: I think perhaps if you get in touch with Mr. Nelson Young 
he could give you definite information with respect to the case you have in mind. 


By Mr. Senn: 

. Q. Mr. Armstrong, have you experienced any greater difficulty in obtaining 
spare parts for imported machines than for Canadian machines?—A. That is 
largely an administrative problem or administrative detail. I would say that on 
certain things there has been a little difficulty on imported parts, but I do not 
think there has been very much difference in the availability of Canadian as com- 
pared with American parts because the implement firms on both sides of the 
_ border are operating on the same basis with regard to priority for their material. 


By Mr. Ward: 

Q. Do we import much by way of farm machinery?—A. Yes, for every ton 
of material used in the fabrication of farm implements in this country we require 
an equivalent amount by way of imported material, and imported finished 
machines. 

Q. Are you speaking of raw materials or finished?—A. A combination of raw 
material and imported machines. 


By Mr. Senn: | 
Q. You could not give us an estimate of the percentage of imported American 
farm machinery used in Canada compared to Canadian farm machinery used 
in Canada?—A. I cannot answer that. I have not that information. 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. Mr. Armstrong, there was a situation arose in the west last year in 
certain parts and again this spring. I do not know whether you can throw any 
light on it or not. In northern Saskatchewan last fall there was a shortage of 
combines and according to reports there was an additional allotment of some 
thirty combines to a certain company in northern Saskatchewan with head- 
quarters at Saskatoon. These machines were bought by the farmers. Some of 
them gave their orders and paid for them and they waited one week, two weeks, 
three weeks, four weeks. They kept wiring Toronto. I know from our own 
point there were wires went to Toronto and to Saskatoon. Finally the informa- 
tion that we got was that the material necessary for the making of these 
particular combines had all been released by the people for the making of them, 
and the combines were all made with the exception of one small part. Apparently 
the material for this small part, which was a comparatively small part in com- 
parison to the whole machine, had not been released. As a result of that these 
machines were not delivered until this spring. 
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Last fall in November I ordered a seed drill through the regular channels. 
I put in an application for it and I thought I would have some answer with 
respect to it as to whether my application would be accepted or not. I did not 
get an acceptance of that application until I went home at the Easter recess in 
April some time. Then instead of the drill being delivered we were told—there 
were others besides myself—that the drill was all there but the dises. Apparently 
the people who had charge of the releasing of the material for the discs had not 
released it and as a result we did not get those drills in that particular part of the 
province until either the fifth or seventh of May when quite a large percentage 
of the seeding had been done. Have you any knowledge of any difficulty with 
respect to certain materials not being released while a large percentage of the 
material is there and already made up and‘standing idle for the sake of just a 
small part?—-A. Yes, there were a number of cases of that nature last year. As I 
understand it the material was scheduled but it could not be fabricated or moved 
along fast enough to meet the manufacturer’s program of production. Therefore 
they got behind. on a few parts which prevented the machine from going into 
operation. That difficulty cannot be foreseen when you lay out the schedules 
for the material and arrangements are made for the material to be brought for- 
ward at certain times. Unforeseen happenings in the plants producing the 
materials slow down schedules. 

Q. If plans were made just a little further ahead I think something could be 
done to relieve that situation—A. I think there has been an improvement in that 
in the past year because the procurement of materials has been changed over 
from a straight priority basis, a system under which other agencies than farm 
implement manufacturers were competing for the available supply on the basis 
of priority. Under the present plan the manufacturers are operating on an allo- 
cation of materials and they have a specific quantity of particular materials 
allocated to them. In other words, the allocations do not exceed or are not 
supposed to exceed the total amount of material available, therefore it is expected 
that the material will come through on schedule. | 

Q. There certainly was room for improvement on last year. And another 
matter with respect to repairs; this spring I know the papers were asking the 
farmers to get their machinery repaired in time, to get their haying machines: 
repaired, to get their harvesters repaired and all their machinery in shape 
before it came time to use it, and yet in western Canada the repairs for haying 
machinery had not been released up to Easter when I was home and they did 
not expect they would be released for probably another month or so. Now it 
seems to me that they are running you pretty close to the time when the 
machinery is needed before they are getting these repairs out to the dealers 
in the country where they can be used. I think there is room for improvement 
along that line in getting repairs out there two or three months before the 
season in which they are going to be used—A. I think for the most part 
repairs for this year were scheduled considerably in advance of normal As 
an example, last April repair parts for binders were going into western ware- 
houses, and that is considerably in advance of normal, in order to meet the 
situation you have outlined. 


By Mr, Evans: 


@. Do you have anything to do with the binder canvas situation?—A. That 
is taken care of in so far as the farm machinery administration is concerned 
under the quota available for repair parts. | 


@. Has the quota been increased during the last year?—A. The quota, this 
year will be 165 per cent of what it was in “the base period. 
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By Mr. sy 
~Q. Can you give us anything about the imports of combines. this year 
daatented with 1940; and also, can you give us the number of new combines 
put out by Canadian firms?—A. No, I have not those figures. 


By Mr. Wright: 3 

Q. There is one other matter I should like to bring up relating to farm 
machinery repairs: in the northern part of Saskatchewan during the drought 
years a certain amount of old machinery was shipped up there to the new 
settlers and all these binders, mowers, rakes and other various types of equip- 
ment is all of the type that was turned out around 1920 and 1923 and 1924, 
and these people up there say that they are having great difficulty in setting 
repairs for these old machines dating back twenty years or more ago. Is any 
effort being made to see that repairs are available for these old machines in 
certain sections of the country to which they have been shipped—A. I do not 
think I can answer that question. 

Q. Then I wish you would bring it to the attention of the proper authority 
so that some arrangement can be made with regard to it because it is a serious 
proposition up there. I know last fall that a man up there who waited for 
three or four weeks at harvest time for spares and the result was that he could. 
not get his crop in and it had to stay out all winter. I think some attention 
should be given to their needs. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Is there not a law which requires TAC ey, companies 
to maintain adequate supplies of repair parts? 

Mr. Wricutr: I was under the impression that there was such a law. 

Mr. Henperson: But I do not think it applies to old outmoded machines. 


Mr. WricHt: Ten years I believe is the length of time that they are 
required to carry a supply of repair parts. 
Mr. Donnetiy: I think it is fifteen years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think you stated that there were thirteen farm machinery rationing 
offices across Canada.—A. Fourteen. 

Q. That would mean fourteen districts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the quota then arranged on the basis of the machinery used during 
the base period in these different districts and then the allocation of the supply 
for last year and this year based on a particular district, or is some other 
policy followed?—A. Yes, the policy of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
is to base the quota for the rationed region upon the percentage of sales in 
previous years. | 

Mr. CruicksHank: I did not quite get the answer to the question Dr. 
Donnelly asked; how do you arrive at the quota? Some districts may be 
going into a new line of farming as a direct response to the encouragement 
given by the government, say. 

Mr. Donneutty: They may be going into mixed farming, for example. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: How are you going to get repair parts for people in 
sections of the country that are doing that? 

The CuairMAN: That is the reason I asked the question I did; I was 
wondering if perhaps they were not holding too rigidly to that base period. 
It does not work out very satisfactorily when you have a changing scene of 
program of production and everything else. 


Mr. CruicksHanx: Yes. How will you arrive at that? 
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By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Can you tell us where these ration offices are set up throughout the 
dominion?—A. You mean, can I tell you where they are? 

Q. Yes; where they are set up and what percentage is allotted to one 
one?—A. Starting in the west, there is one in Vancouver, one in Edmonton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, London, ‘Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, Saint: John, Truro and Charlottetown. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Reverting back to the point I was just dealing with, how do you arrive 
at a quota for districts such as were mentioned by Dr. Donnelly, say a district 
that is starting in on some new line of activity?—-A. The base quotas are arrived 
at on the basis of previous sales, but provision is made for appeal to the admin- 
istrator with respect to the requirements in any portion of the country. 

Q. Irrespective of what they are doing for instance, if they had no base 
period before because they are just starting out new {—A. Provisions is available 
for an appeal on that basis. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. What is the base period? —-A. The base period is the previous five years’ 
sales. 

Q. I think you said that they are comprised of three members, is that so? 
—A. Yes, at,each rationing point. 

Q. And if I remember correctly you stated that there were two appointed 
and then a third, a farmer. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who appoints that farmer?—A. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Q. On the advice of whom?—A. The local farm machinery rationing officer 
and the consultant, who are asked to suggest a local farmer to act. 

@. In other words, the farmers are not consulted as to who their repre- 
sentative is going to be. That is, the agriculturist is not consulted as to who 
is to be his representative?—A. Yes. 

_ _Q. Who do they consult, just the department of Agriculture, or who?— 
A. In British Columbia the consultant is Professor Moe of the University of 
British Columbia. 

Q. And he would advise you on the farm member, would he?—A. The 
consultant and the local rationing officer were asked to suggest a local farmer 
who might be in a position to act as the third member. 

The CuHarrMan: I might say in that same regard, just to put the committee 
forward by way of explanation, that I recall in the province of Manitoba the 
consultant is the professor of Agricultural Engineering at the University of 
Manitoba, and there is one other farmer named but I do not know what his 
name is, and they consult him on anything of that kind. I imagine it is done 
in consultation with the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. CruicKSHANK: I just wanted to know who did it. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Are these quotas fairly rigid? 
The Wirness: No, they are all subject to appeal. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 

Q. For instance suppose a man has had a series of poor crops and comes 
along into a period of pretty good years with heavy crops with the result that 
there is quite a demand for new machinery—what do you do to meet a case 
A. The quota for Manitoba is under the Winnipeg office and 
that includes all Manitoba it is not laid down to a small rationing district, the 
districts are all quite large. 
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Q. Well, how is it rationed for certain districts, does it not vary a great 
deal due to local conditions?—A. I could not answer that, I could not give you 
the exact quotas by districts. 

Q. I understand that it has been rather rigid and rather unfair to certain 
districts in that respect alone—A. I do know that a great number of appeals 
have been made in respect to situations such as you have outlined, and any 
possible action that could be taken has been taken to relieve the situation. 

The CuHarrMAn: Order, gentlemen; two or three are talking at once. And 
Mr. Evans has a question he wants to ask, then Mr. Leger. 

Mr. MacDiarmip: Oh, I come from the east; I do not have a chance to ask 
questions. 

An hon. Memper: Who howled you down? 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen, please. 

Mr. Evans: I have asked Mr. Armstrong to give us the names of the 
boards at Saskatoon and Regina. 

-The Witness: The farm machinery rationing officer at Saskatoon is Mr. 
R. H. Potter, and the agritcultural consultant is Professor E. A. Hardy of the 
University of Saskatchewan. The farmers’ representative is Mr. W. M: Brooke. 
The Regina rationing officer is Mr. C. W. Martin, the agricultural consultant 
is Mr. L. B. Thompson and the farmers’ representative is Mr. C. O. Smith. 

The CHairMAN: Now, Mr. Leger. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. Could you tell the committee why the rationing board was transferred 
from Moncton to Saint John in New Brunswick?—A. I could not answer that 
question. 

Q. Would you give us the names of the men composing the Saint John 
board?—A. Yes, they are Mr. K. Jewett, the agricultural consultant is Mr. 
C. F. Bailey, superintendent of the dominion experimental station and the 
farmer member is Dr. L. A. Donovan. 


By Mr. Douglas (Queens) : 

Q. Could you give us the names of the boards at Montreal and Quebec 
City?—-A. The Montreal rationing officer is Mr. E. B. Hyndman, the agricul- 
tural consultant is Professor L. G. Heimpel, of Macdonald College, and the 
farmer representative is Mr. H. C. Bois. 

Q. I asked you for Quebec City too—A. The rationing officer is Mr. 
Alphonse Blouin, the agricultural consultant, Mr. Andre Auger. 

The CHAIRMAN: Somebody asked for Toronto, Ontario? 

The Witness: Toronto—Mr. R. M. Knox is the rationing officer; the agri- 
cultural consultant, Mr. J. A. Carrol, of the provincial Department of Agriculture. 

The CHatrMAN: Do you know the name of the farmer member? 

The Witness: Mr. Young is the farmer representative. 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. Is he in the district near Toronto; where is he situated; where does he 
live?—A. The farmer? 
Q. Yes.—A. His address is given as Milliken. 
The CuHarrman: Somebody has asked with respect to Manitoba. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): The board of Manitoba. 
The Witness: The board in Manitoba, R. C. Trimble, rationing officer; 


Professor L. G. Shanks, the agricultural consultant; Mr. A. T. Rice, the farmers’ 
representative. 
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By Mr. Fair: 


Q. Could we have the Edmonton and Calgary representatives in order?— 
A. W.C. Trimble, rationing officer;, Professor J. MacGregor Smith, agricultural 
consultant, and James Paul, farmer member. Calgary: Mr. R. G. Smith, and 
Dr. W. H. Fairfield, Dominion Experimental Station, Lethbridge; the farmer 
member is Mr. H. P. Wright of Airdrie. ; 


The CuarrMANn: Dr. MacDiarmid, you had a remark to make. 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: 

Q. Are electric pumps in your category, electric pumps for farm milking; 
pumps used on the farm for pumping and milking?—A. Yes, electric pumps. 

Q. I have a farmer down here who wrote to me—in fact, came to see me 
along with his wife. They have no help. They have about fifteen cows. They 
made application to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for permission to get 
a pump. They can get the pump if they can get a permit. They were told the 
pump was not necessary. Anyone who knows anything about a farm in eastern 
Ontario knows that it consists of mixed farming and dairying, and he also knows 
that one man cannot handle 100 acres. This electric pump is very necessary. 
These people have gone to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and have been 
told it is not necessary. They cannot get any hired help. The six men who 
came from the west came down to Alexandria the other day, but they do not 
know how to milk. This pump would be of great service to them, but they are 
not allowed to get it. What I should lke to know is what is the idea of you 
people in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board saying who gets a pump and 
who does not? This pump is going to be used by this farmer for the milking of © 
his cows; yet he is told it is not necessary. I should lke to have some comment 
on that situation.—A. The farmer’s position is he may appeal his case. It will 
then come before the board of appeal composed of the rationing officer, consultant 
and local farmer—was the case appealed? | 


Q. He appealed this week. It seems ridiculous to me, when help is so short, — 
for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to say, “You are not to get that pump — 
because we do not think it is necessary; you can dig in and milk ten or fifteen 
cows alone.”—A. The situation is, sir, that the number of pumps available may 
not be sufficient to cover— 


_ Q. We can get the pump easy enough if we can get a permit. The company 
said, “We have all kinds of pumps, you get a permit.” They are available. The 
company told him that. They said, “You can get the pump if you get a permit”; - 
so that argument does not go. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: I had exactly the same thing happen in my riding. The 

case to which I have reference is along the same line; a pump was found but a 
permit could not be obtained. | 


Mr. MacDrarmip: I had the same thing happen with regard to roofing. 3 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: 


Q. You do not handle roofing?—A. No. 
Q. They can get the roofing but they cannot get a permit. 


By Mr. Rickard: | 
Q. In regard to these pumps, is it necessary on your priority rating to get a 
permit?—A. For electric pumps, yes; it is not a priority rating, it is a permit. 
The pumps removed from rationing were wood well-pumps and pump jacks. 
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By Mr. Cruckshank: 
Q. From whom do you get the permit?—A. From the rationing officer of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Q. If I may interrupt one moment, that just proves what we have been - 
asking for for three weeks. Will we get these Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Officials here so that we can ask them about these things? 


The CuarrMan: I am sure the Wartime Prices and Trade Board will know 


~ all about this discussion. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: Will we get these officials here so that we can ask them? 


The Cuarrman: For the time being I hope we will continue our discussion 
with Mr. Armstrong. We can come to your point later. 


Mr. MacDrarmip: They are available. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Armstrong has not even had the opportunity to explain 
the situation with respect to electric pumps. Perhaps he could be allowed to do 


‘so now. Would that be satisfactory? 


Mr. MacDtarmip: If you think so. 

The Wirness: The 1943 quota for domestic water pressure systems is 50 
per cent of 1940 for the east, and that means that the available supply of pumps 
under that small quota will be distributed as equitably as possible by the 


manufacturer under the direction of the administrator. The farm machine 
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‘the available supply. 


rationing officer has the information as to how many electric pumps have been 
allocated to his territory. He is advised of the date on which he will begin 
processing applications for electric pumps and he has to balance the number of 
applications for pumps against the available supply. If the applications exceed — 
the supply the applications are gone over to try and determine in the fairest 
possible manner the cases which seem to be the most urgent to which to allot 


5 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: 


Q. They have the pumps, they are available. They say, “You can get a 
pump any time if you will get a permit.”—A. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that the case might be referred directly to the administrator. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I presume the local rationing officer has due regard for the general 
requirements of his entire district and in dealing with each individual case I 
presume he takes that into consideration. The application in this instance, I 
would think, would go to the rationing officer and would be relayed from there 
by way of appeal to the appeal board as well. Now, apparently the decision 
has been to decline to issue the permit. I think perhaps it would be quite proper 
for the case to be proceeded with further and the situation reviewed again. 

Mr. Soper: I think I had better come to the defence of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board because I had a case like this not long ago where a man had 
bought a milking machine from the De Laval Company and they had fed him 
for two months with the excuse they could not get a permit from the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. I went to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
they searched the records and the De Laval people had never asked for a 
milking machine for these people. They told me there they always dealt with 
these requests within twenty-four hours because they knew how urgent it was 
to have farm equipment. I wrote back and told the man that and he went to 
the De Laval people and put it up to them and they admitted they never had 
asked for a permit because they were short of the machinery themselves. Within 
one week after that they installed a second-hand machine to do the work. They 
were pasing the buck to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board instead of shoulder- 
ing it themselves. : 
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The CuarrMan: I am sure Mr. Gordon will be glad to hear these remarks. 


By Mr. Leclerc: 
Q. Are the rations the same in all the provinces?—A. Yes; the quotas avail- 
' able are for Canada as a whole except this, in 1943 the country wes divided into 
western Canada and eastern Canada and B.C., in order to arrive at the quotas, 
because the type of machinery involved differs quite considerably on many 
items, but apart from that break-down of the west, and the east and B.C. within 
these areas the quotas are uniform. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 

Q. Do milking machines and the quotas come under your control?—A. No, 
under the control of the administrator, I am simply the representative of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
| Q. I understand that the quota of milking machines is limited to the number 

sold in 1941, that was for 1942. The Minister of Agriculture the other day told 
us it had been stepped up some. Can you tell us how much it has been stepped 
up in 1943?—A. Yes, milking machines; the quota for milking machines is 200 
per cent of 1940. | 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of 1940?—A. Of 1940. 


‘By Mr. Cardiff: 
Q. What was it last year; is that this year?—A. That is for 1943. You 
want it for 1942? 
Q. What was it in 1942?—A. The same. 
Q. Mr. Gardiner said it had been increased. 


By Mr. Lafontaine: 
Q. Have you 1941? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you got the quota figures there for 1941?—A. The equipment was 
not under quota at that time. The opening period for restriction order R-1 was 
November 1, 1941. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 

Q. This probably is not the place to discuss it, but I feel certain the depart- 
ment was well advised when it stepped up the quota on milking machines in 
1943 because before this year is out I am afraid the quota on cheese will go 
down considerably due to the fact that rather a lot of farmers cannot get help 
and will be forced either to buy milking machines or go out of business. A lot - 
of them are going out of herds entirely because they cannot carry on— 
A. Wherever it has been found possible to procure additional material the 
manufacturer is at liberty to appeal to the administrator for an increase in 
quota, if he is able to find material, and I believe the milking machines are a 
case in point where recent appeals have been made since that quota was 
established. 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Armstrong can tell us the situation with regard to metal 
roofing. I was talking to a farmer recently, not very far from the city here, and 
he told me he had a shingle roof on his barn at the present time which is leaking 
badly. He is prepared to put a metal roof on provided he can get the permit. 
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The metal is available but the permit is not. What would be the proper action 
to take in order to secure that roofing? His barn, as I understand it, is leaking 
badly. He has a herd of dairy cows in the barn and the situation is not very 
_ healthy.—A. Did I understand you to say that the metal is available? 

Q. Yes.—A. Order No. 12 of the Controller of Construction limits the use 
of galvanized iron for farm buildings to the repair of buildings with an existing 
metal roof, and I believe the quantity permitted shall not exceed 20 per cent. 

Mr. Soper: He can buy up to 5 square. 


The Wirngss: I think the figure is 20 per cent of the total roof. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Would that be limited to metal roof replacements, the replacement of a 
metal roof or replacement of any roof?—A. The repair of an existing metal roof. 
That apples to an existing roof. I have had experience in that regard with my 
barn and my shed. I have a shed about 50 feet long which has a shingled roof, 
- and we have ordered a steel roof and the agent said we could get the steel roof 

-if it was for a repair job but not for a new building. If I got that what position 
would I be in? 

_Mr,. Farr: Take the position that this man is in. He has an old barn and 
the present shingles are deteriorating and he wants to put a metal roof on 
instead of a shingled roof. 

The CHatrMan: Apparently that comes under the Construction Controller’s 
branch and he would apply there for his permit to do this. 

The Witness: The order restricting this is order No. 12 of the Controller 
of Construction. 

Mr. Ricxarp: As I understand it, if a company who sells this material have 
it in stock you can get a permit, as long as the company is within its quota. Say 
they sell so much every three months and then they wait until their new quota 
comes on. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. Mr. Armstrong, have you given any consideration to the question of 
binder twine requirements?—A. Yes, we have been in consultation with the 
officials of the Controller of Supplies’ office with respect to binder twine supplies. 

Q. Can you give us any advice with respect to what the situation is likely 
to be this summer with respect to binder twine and if steps have been taken to 
see that an adequate supply is made available?—A. I do not know, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether the figures are public information or not. 

Q. The matter has been taken up and looked into, has it?—A. The matter 
has been taken up and looked into, and an adequate supply for a normal crop is, 
I understand, assured. 

Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, I con been wondering whether the twine which 
is at present being manufactured—the 500-foot twine will run uniform in strength 
and weight as our old 550- and 600-foot twine used to run, or whether it will be 
that knotty stuff. If that is the quality they are putting out of the 500-foot stuff 
now I think people can look forward to endless trouble with knots. I wonder 
what the quality of uniformity of that twine will be? 

The Wirness: I am sorry, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Rennie: Does the question of township road machinery come under 
your jurisdiction? . | | 

The Wrrness: Road machinery is under the Administrator for Farm 
‘Equipment. 

The CuairMAN: The same branch as sericuleusal equipment. 
84904—2 
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Mr. MacDr1armip: Has your department setine to say about oe gets 
the roofing? Suppose a man gets burned out, has he a chance to get a roof? 


The Witness: That is handled by the Controller of Construction. 

Mr. MacDrarmip: If this man can get the permit he can get the roofing. 
He knows a retailer who has the roofing in stock. Has that anything to do with 
it? He has not got to go to the manufacturer; there are some people who have 
roofing in stock and they are retailers, and he can get it if he gets the permit. 

The Witness: I cannot answer int: I cannot give you the details of the 
controller’s order. I can simply give you the number. 


Mr. MacDrarmip: They tell me that they can get the roofing from the dealer 
if they can get a permit. 


The Cuarrman: Dr. MacDiarmid, that matter comes under the Controller 
of Construction rather than the Administrator for Farm Machinery. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Armstrong, what about the matter of iron pump repairs and things 
of that character which are very often required on very short notice?—A. An 
arrangement was worked out with respect to securing replacements of that kind, 
where a man had a pump frozen and needed a replacement for a pump that was 
unrepairable, whereby he could appeal to the local rationing officer by wire or 
by telephone or in any other rapid way and later submit his application for a 
pump. 

Q. I am pointing this out to you, Mr. Armstrong, in the record and I am 
doing so because I think it should be brought to the attention of the farm 
machinery administrator. Many of us know the condition where an accident or 
something of that kind might happen to a stock pump out in the country where | 
the man is some distance even from a town and he has no water for his stock 
even for that day, which he must have. Now, if he has got to take time to have 
someone send to Regina or Calgary or Winnipeg to the rationing office to get 
permission to purchase the repairs for a pump, it seems to me to be going around 
a little too far?—-A. Pardon me, repairs are not rationed; you do not require a 
permit to purchase repairs. 

Q. In the case of a pump?—A. In the case of a new iron pump a permit is 
required. 

Q. You might have a pump that would break down so that it could not be 
repaired some morning when you got up.—A. Arrangements have been made 
whereby you can telephone or telegraph the local rationing office and procure a 
permit, subject to completing the necessary application form. 


Mr. Ricxarp: What is the address of the rationing officer in Toronto and 
what is his name? 

The CHARMAN: His name has already been put on the record. 

The Witness: R. M. Knox, 408 Northern Ontario Building, 330 Bay street, 
Toronto. 

Mr. Farr: Have you got the address of the construction odntroles here in 
Ottawa? 

The Witness: Department of AMuntione and Supply, building No. 3. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


Now, gentlemen, Dr. Swaine was expected here this afternoon but I find 
that we got our wires crossed somewhat and he is out of town, so we will 
have to make provision for hearing Dr. Swaine at another meeting. I think, 
perhaps, he will be back in the morning—I cannot say definitely—but probably 
you would like to leave it to me to arrange for Dr. Swaine’s appearance, if 
that will meet the situation. Dr. Swaine is the Director of Science Services 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
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If there are no further questions which you wish to ask Mr. Armstrong, 
may I say that we are very grateful to him for his attendance here to-day. I 


_ think the committee has secured a great deal of valuable information, and I hope 
_he will see to it that the observations made by the various members will be 
passed on to Mr. Bloom who is in charge of this matter for the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board. 


Mr. CruicksHank: Mr. Chairman, when could we have Mr. Nadeau of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board before us? Have I got to move that he be 
requested to come? Is there any particular reason why we cannot have some 
official of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board here? 


_ The Cuatrman: That is a matter for the committee to decide. I simply 
point out that the order of reference is specific as to what the committee shall go 
into. When that was done then the committee was to consider what further 
representations it was to hear. We still have one or two witnesses to hear in 
connection with our present reference, and I should say that when that time 
is reached we would call the steering committee together to determine the 
course of our future program. We have not had anyone as yet from the National 
Research Council. I do not know what the committee’s wishes will be with 
respect to calling people from the National Research Council, but until those — 
people are heard I had not thought of giving consideration to calling representa- 
tives from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Personally, I think that 
matter should be left until this order of reference is completed. 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: Speaking personally, and that is the only way I can 
speak, in so far as our province is concerned we think the most valuable informa- 


tion we can obtain at the present time will be from the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board. Right to-day, for example we have the agricultural committee 


- sitting while the Minister of Agriculture’s estimates are before the house. 


The CuHarrMaAn: No, sir. The Minister of Agriculture completed his 
estimates before this committee sat this afternoon. 

Mr. CruickSHANK: I stand corrected. I was not sure when they were 
completed. | 

The CuatrmaNn: Matters pertaining to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
with regard to the things we have been discussing have been pretty well discussed 
in the house. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: That is your opinion, Mr. Chairman; it is not mine; 
and with all due deference to the steering committee— 

The CuarrMAN: May I say that the steering committee has not considered 
the matter yet, so do not blame them. 

Mr. CruIcKSHANK: Apparently, they have not considered it; but the 
information given to me was that the original motion which carried unanimously 
gave us the right to call these people and that was not presented, and for some 
reason or other that has not been explained. My understanding was—whether 
correctly given to me or not by members of this committee—that we would 
have the right to call members of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board before 
us. For some reason which I cannot understand but can only imagine, the only 
opportunity we will get to call the Wartime Prices and Trade Board will be about 
the time that the house rises and we will have no committee. Now, I cannot 
see why we cannot do this. If we have to get an order of reference to do 
it, very well. Let us have four sittings and get these men through, but let us 
be fair about the matter. I am expressing my own opinion—I am not suggesting 
that I have been howled down—I have always had a fair and attentive hearing— 

The CuHarrman: Did you say you had been howled down? 
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Mr. CrurcksHANK: No, I said I had not, and I should like to see some- 
body howl me down. I an entitled to express my opinion, and it is my opinion 


that for some reason or other we are being blocked—I do not know by whom—_ 


in getting the Wartime Prices and Trade Board before us. If the only way I 
can get that information is by other means I will probably be criticized on the 
floor of the house for tying up Mr. Llsley’s estimates. I can take the matter 
up on Mr. Llsley’s estimates, and I will be told that I am tying up his estimates 
in the house. 

The CuHatrMAN: Mr. Cruickshank, I have pointed out that the order of 
reference has dealt with the matters that we have had before this committee and 
that the present order of reference before the committee is not yet completed. 
When it is completed it will- be the duty of the steering committee to make 
recommendations to this committee as to future proceedings. That is the position 
that I think is a reasonable one to take. But as I say, we still have witnesses 
to eall before this committee, and when their evidence is completed we can 
decide what the future course of the committee will be. 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: That will be after the house has risen. -. 

Mr. Rickarp: There are only two more witnesses, are there? 

The CHAIRMAN: Unless we call someone aa the National Research 
Council. 

Mr. Lecrer: I move that the committee adjourn to the call of the chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Tuirp REPortT 
Tuespay, July 20, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and ee begs leave to 
present the following as its third report: 


The Committee held five meetings and reviewed the reports and the accounts 


of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1941-42, as well as reviewing 


the policies in effect since the passing of Orders in Council 1800, 1801, 1802 
and 1803. 


The Committee had before it as witnesses:— 
Mr. Geo. H. Mclvor, Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. R. Finlay, Controller, and 
Mr. C. B. Davidson, Statistician. 


The Committee commends the Officers of the Canadian Wheat Board for 
the comprehensive, detailed and lucid manner of presenting the reports and the 
accounts. 


The Committee was also gratified to learn that two particular recommenda- 


tions of last year’s Report had been substantially carried into effect. In this 
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regard the Committee urges that continued efforts be made by the officers of 
the Canadian Wheat Board towards securing a further reduction in grain 
handling and storage charges. 

The Committee commends the action taken whereby men joining the 
Armed Services were permitted to deliver the full amount of their share of any 
grain they might have an interest in and recommends that this policy be extended 
to include marketings of the 1943-44 crop. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the policy with respect to the marketing 
of fiax should be further reviewed by the Government. 

In view of the abnormal transportation and grain storage conditions the 
Committee urges that consideration be given to the advisability of paying farm 
storage. 

The Committee recommends :— 

1. That the Wheat Board further consider the ane. of allocating cars to 

elevator points for the movement of producers’ grain; 

2. The Committee urges that a close check be maintained on the spread 
between the ceiling price of feed grains and the price paid by live- 
stock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia; 

3. That the Government consider the advisability of authorizing the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board to take control of the handling and marketing of 
oats and barley on a pooling basis, according to grade; 

4. That the practice of referring the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board to a Committee of the House be continued. 


A copy of the evidence taken by the Committee is annexed hereto. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. G. WEIR, 
Chairman. 
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Turspay, July 20, 1943. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as its fourth report: | 
The Order of Reference directed to the Committee was in the following 
terms: | ; 
That the Committee be authorized to review:— 
1. The Wartime Marketing policies administered by the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to 
(a) The Agricultural Supplies Board 
(6) The Special Products Marketing Board . 
(c) The Dairy Products Board 
(d) The Meat Board 


2. The agricultural research activities of the Department of Agriculture 
and of other government agencies. 


3. The administration of farm equipment rationing. 


The Committee called before it officials responsible for administering the 
various wartime production and marketing Boards established in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Each official outlined the policy followed with respect to the particular 


Board for which he was responsible. Through questioning much valuable infor- 
mation was secured regarding the details of policies being pursued. 

At the outbreak of war, most agricultural products in Canada were on a 
surplus production basis. It was not until the latter part of 1942 that definite 
production goals could be set. To date Canada has filled all undertakings to 
supply agreed upon amounts of food products to the United Kingdom. 

However, with additional demands of our own Armed Forces, ships’ stores, 
the requirements of American people in Canada and Alaska, the supplying of 
people of Newfoundland and the possible requirements of occupied countries, 
together with the added demands of the Canadian people, the food production 
resources of Canada are likely to be severely taxed. 

The Committee therefore believes that additional encouragement should 
be given to the production of essential foods in Canada. 


Of particular interest has been the steps taken in developing a standardized — 


curing and grading system to maintain the quality of Canadian pork products 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 


Of even greater recent importance has ‘been the development in methods of © 


storing, canning and dehydrating potatoes, vegetables, fruits, eggs and milk. 


The conservation of storage and shipping space resulting from these developments — 


is of particular importance in supplying concentrated food products to Great 
Britain, the Allied countries and our own Armed Forces. These developments 
will, it is believed, have an important bearing on the utilization of many perish- 
able and semi-perishable farm products following the close of hostilities. 

The Committee views with satisfaction the steps taken by the Department 
to assure an adequate supply of certain essential agricultural products, the 
supply of which had been materially affected since the outbreak of war, the 


items most affected being garden seeds, pesticidies, fungicides, and oil and 


fibre producing crops. 
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Bs The Committee also reviewed the policy of paying Freight Assistance on 
- feed grains shipped to Eastern Canada and British Columbia, as well as the - 
subsidy paid on feed wheat and the Freight Assistance on fertilizer shipped to 
Eastern Canada. It is felt that this assistance should be continued as a means 
7 of securing increased live-stock production. 
The Committee reviewed the policy of rationing agricultural machinery and 
the steps taken through the Department of Agriculture towards the securing of 
an adequate supply of farm equipment. 

With respect to the marketing of farm products reviewed, the Committee 
begs to recommend :— 


a 1. That in paying bonuses or fixing prices for agricultural products, more 
consideration should be given to the cost of production; 


2. (a) That the Meat Board should be prepared to take any precaution 
necessary to assure that the price of live cattle shall be kept in the 
proper relationship to beef carcass floor prices and that an endeavour 
be made to maintain a proper relationship between hog prices to 

i the producer and the price of pork products realized by the pro- 
cessor; 


(6) That with a view to maintaining a high reputation for Canadian 
‘bacon after the war, the Department should continue to control the 
quality of pork products exported from Canada; 


3. That licensed Egg Grading stations should be obliged to publish their 
Egg Grading records; 


: . 4. That consideration be given to the sale of eggs by weight rather than by 
a the dozen; 


5. That consideration be given to paying a bonus on marketed dairy butter; 


6. That as an incentive to increased milk production consideration be given 
to the payment of a subsidy on evaporated milk during the summer 
months ; | 


7. That as a means of assisting in relieving the grain storage facilities of 
Western Canada, steps should be immediately undertaken to move as 
much feed grain as possible to Eastern Canada; 


8. That with the necessity of continued rationing of farm equipment efforts 
should be made towards the standardization of staple agricultural 
machinery and repairs, and that priorities for essential farm equipment 
be increased; 


9. That in the appointment of Marketing Boards, consideration be given 
to adequate producer representation. 


The Committee also reviewed the scientific work undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the Dominion Experimental Farm System and the 
Science Service Branch of the Department. The possibilities of developments 
in this regard, both from the point of view of producing new varieties and the 
utilization of farm products for other purposes, opens possibilities deserving of 
greater exploration. 

The Committee is of the opinion that greater publicity should be given to 
the scientific and experimental developments carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture, and that where work of this character is undertaken in the interest 
of agriculture, credit for such developments should be given to the Agricultural 
Research people as a means of further encouraging this type of work, and also 
of acquainting the public with what is actually being accomplished. 
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Having regard to the importance of research, both in the production of — 
new types of crops and in the finding of new uses for agricultural products, as ~ 
well as the valuable work under way, particularly since the outbreak of war, 
with respect to dehydration, storing and preserving of semi-perishable and 
perishable farm products, the Committee urges that this type of research be 
continued. Be ale 

The Committee found that the officials appearing before it were highly 
competent and thoroughly familiar with the particular duties they were called 
upon to perform. The Committee wishes to express its appreciation to the 
officials for the courteous manner in which they provided information to the 
Committee. | 


A copy of the evidence taken by your Committee is annexed hereto. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. ! 


W. G. WEIR, iy 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Frivay, July 16, 1943. 


: The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 30 
- o'clock, a.m., the Chairman Mr. Weir, presiding. : 


j ._ Members present: Messrs. Blair, Clark, Cloutier, Cruickshank, Dechene, 
- Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, 
_ Lafontaine, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent) ; 
Matthews, Nielson (Mrs.), Perley, Quelch, Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross 


(Sourvs) , Ross (Middlesex East), Senn, Soper, Ward, Weir, Wright. 


ie On behalf of the steering committee, the Chairman presented the following 
_ Report:— 

: Your Steering Committee met and gave consideration to the ‘matter 
a of further meetings of the Committee with respect to the Order of 
. Reference directed to it from the House of Commons. 

The review contemplated by the Order of Reference has been com- 
; pleted except for the calling of representatives of the National Research 


3 Council and one representative of the Science Service Division of the 
Bt Department of Agriculture. _ 

4 In view of the discussion in the nee of Commons with respect to 
* the production of synthetic rubber it is doubtful if much additional 


i information in this regard could be al from officials of the National 
| Research Council. 
On the question of calling nop nual: of the Wartime Prices Be 
Trade Board it is pointed out, 


: 1. That the Order of Reference does not give authority to do so, and 


2. That the amendment of Mr. Diefenbaker to the Steering Com- 
mittee’s report on Monday, June 10th, might technically pre- 
i clude the Committee from doing so, and 


4 3. The Minister of Finance in the House of Commons has dealt with 
practically every question raised in this Committee, so far as 
the policies of the Wartime Prices’and Trade Board are con- 
cerned. 

In view of the lateness of the Session, the Steering Committee there- 
fore recommends that no further witnesses be called and that the Com- 
mittee proceed to the consideration of a report on the two Orders of 
Reference directed to it. 

And further, that a Minute be recorded recommending that early 
in the next Session of Parliament a similar Reference be directed to the 
Committee. 


| Mr. Golding moved that the Steering Committee’s Report be approved. 


Mr. Cruickshank stated that in his opinion a representative of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board should have been called and requested that his protest 
-. on this point be recorded. 


- After further discussion Mr. Golding’s motion was carried (on division). 
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The Commntse then proceeded to consider a draft of its Third Report to 
the House. 


Arising out of discussion initiated by Mr. Perley, Mr. Ross (Souris) moved 
that the said draft report be amended by adding thereto the following recom- — 
mendation: 


“The Committee recommends that further consideration be given to me 
ing the allocation of cars for the movement of producers’ grain.” 


Mr. Wright moved that the motion be amended by the addition of the 
following words: “so as to give the producers the right to use the facilities of 
their choice.” | «ug 


Amendment negatived. 


The question being then put on the main motion, it was marie after 
the wording had been amended to read as follows: 


“The Committee recommends that the Wheat Board further consider the 
policy: of allocating cars to elevator points for the movement of producers’ 
grain.” 3 


Mr. Perley moved that the draft report be further amended by saan 
the following paragraph: 


“The Committee suggests that the Wheat Board consider advancing to 
the producer two thirds of the value of the undelivered portion of the wheat 
quota on his farm.” | 


Motion negatived on the following division: Yeas, 8; Nays, 15. 


On motion of Mr. Cruickshank, the Committee aujomeree until 3.00 0 ‘clock 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee met again at 3.00 p.m., Mr. Weir presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Authier, Blair, Cardiff, Clark, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Furniss, Golding, 
Lafontaine, Laflamme, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton- 
Kent), Matthews, Eealpts Beadie Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross 
(Middlesex Hast), Senn, Ward, Weir. 


The Committee resumed consideration of its Third Report to the House. 


Mr. Perley moved that the draft report be amended by adding the 
following recommendation: 


“This Committee recommends that the Government should authorize the 
Canadian Wheat Board to handle all oats and barley on a pooling basis accord- 
ing to grade, with initial price not less than the established ceiling price.” 
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After discussion, and with the consent of the mover, the motion was 
amended to read as follows and adopted, viz.— 
‘ “The Committee recommends that the government consider the advisa- 
bility of authorizing the Canadian Wheat Board to take control of the 
handling and marketing of oats and barley on a pooling basis, according to 
grade.” 


On motion of Mr. Evans,— 

Resolved,—That the report be amended by adding the following recom- 
mendation: “That feed grain be delivered to Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia for feeding purposes at cost, plus a minimum of handling charges.” 


Mr. Perley moved that the Report be amended by adding the following: 


“This Committee recommends that in view of the changed market condi- 
tions the Wheat Committee of the Cabinet should authorize the initial payment 
of wheat being increased to $1.10 a bushel basis No. 1 Northern at Fort 
William, instead of the present 90 cents paid by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and that the Wheat Board Act should be amended to permit this higher 
payment, at the present session.” 


Le ee Cae 


The Chairman ruled the motion out of order on the ground that it would 
impose a financial burden on the people and thus require Royal recommenda- 
tion, and also that the price of wheat had not been referred to the Committee. 


Mr. Evans moved that the report as amended, be adopted and that the 
Chairman present same to the House as the Committee’s Third Report. 
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Motion carried. 


The Committee proceeded to consider a draft of the Committee’s Fourth 
Report. 


Mr. Senn moved that recommendation No. 2 (a) be amended by adding 
the following words: “and that an endeavour be made to maintain a proper 
relationship between hog prices to the producer and the price of pork 
products realized by the processor.” 


: Motion carried. 


On motion of Mr. Cruickshank, 

Resolved,—That a new recommendation be inserted after No. 3, as follows: 
“That consideration be given to the sale of eggs by weight rather than by the 
dozen.” 


On motion of Mr. Cruickshank, 
Resolved,—That a new recommendation be inserted after No. 4, as follows: 


“That as an incentive to the increased production of milk, consideration’ be 
" given to the payment of a subsidy on evaporated milk during the summer 
> months.” 


Mr. Senn moved that the Report be further amended by adding the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The Committee recommends that in the appointment of Marketing Boards, 
consideration be given to increased producer representation. 


Motion carried. 
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Mr. Evans moved that the Report, as amended, be adopted and that the 
Chairman present same to the House as the Committee’s Fourth Report. 

Motion carried. 

On motion of Mr. Cruickshank, seconded by Mr. Senn, a vote of thanks 


and appreciation was extended to the Chairman who, in turn thanked the 
members for their co-operation. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 19, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on. Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.45 
o’clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Blair, Bourget, Cardiff, Clark, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Golding, Hatfield, Lalonde, 
Leger, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), Matthews, Perley, Ross (Souris), Ross 
(Middlesex East), Senn, Soper, Ward, Weir. 


On motion of Mr. Golding, the minutes of the meeting held on Friday, 


July 16, were approved. 


The chairman informed the committee that he had been baeed by the 
Clerk of the House that certain recommendations contained in the third and 
fourth reports, as adopted at the last meeting, were out of order in that they 
would impose a financial burden on the public and would, therefore, require 
Royal recommendation. 

Mr. Evans moved that the third report, as adopted at the last meeting, 


be rescinded to be reconsidered this day. 
Motion carried. 


7-3" he committee proceeded to a reconsideration of the draft of its third 
report. 


Mr. Golding moved that the said draft be amended as follows:— 


1. That all the words after “Government” in the first paragraph on page 2 
be struck out; and 


2. That recommendation number 2 on page 2 be struck out and the 
following substituted therefor: 


“The committee urges that a close check be ee A on the 
spread between the ceiling price of feed grains and the price paid 
by live-stock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia”. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Cruickshank moved that the draft report, as amended, be adopted 
and that the chairman present it to the House as the committee’s Third Report. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Evans moved that the fourth report, as adopted at the last meeting, be 
rescinded to be reconsidered this day. 


Motion carried. 


The committee proceeded to a reconsideration of the draft of its fourth 
report. 
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a : 
Mr. Evans moved that the said draft be amended by striking out recom- 
mendation 2(b) on page 3. 


Motion carried on the following division: Yeas, 10; Nays, 7. Mr. fee 
requested that his vote against the motion be recorded. 


Mr. Evans moved that recommendation 6 on page 3 be struck out. 


Motion negatived on the following division: Yeas, 6; Nays, 11. 


Mr, Golding moved that the said draft be further amended as follows:— 


1. That all the words following the words “farm products” on page 4, 
line 21, be struck out and the words “the committee urges that this 
type of research be continued” be substituted therefor; and 


2. That paragraph 4, page 4, be struck out. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Blair moved that the draft report, as amended, be adopted and that 


the chairman present it to the House as the committee’s Fourth Report. 


Motion carried. . 
Mr. Fair requested that the following corrections be made in the minutes 
of evidence: — 


Page 314, line 41, should read, “Mr, Dechene: That’s a damned lie” 
instead of, “Mr. Dechene: You are a damned liar”. 

Page 316, lines 20 to 28, should contain a specific withdrawal by 
Mr. Dechene of the words complained of by Mr. Fair, viz: “That’s a 
damned lie’. — 


With the concurrence of Mr. Dechene, the committee ordered that the minutes | 


of evidence be so amended. 


Moved by Mr. Golding that the committee extend its storesiaetem to the 


clerk of the committee for his faithful and valuable assistance. 


Motion carried. 


Moved by Mr. Golding that the chairman, on behalf of the committee, 


write to Mr. W. A. Hill, regular committee clerk, expressing regrets on fontaine 
of his illness, and wishing him 2 rapid and complete recovery. 


The committee adjourned at the call of the chair. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Tunspay, llth February, 1947. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
} mittee on Agriculture and Colonization:— 


Argue, _ 
“Arsenault, 

. Barrett, 

Beaudoin, 

Belzile, 

Bentley, 

Bertrand (Prescott), 
Black (Cumberland), 
‘Black (Huntingdon), 
- Bryce, 

Burton, 

Cardiff, 

Charlton, 

Clark, 

Cloutier, 

Cote (Matapedia- 

Matane), 

Coyle, 

Cruickshank, 
Dechene, 


Attest. 


Attest. 


Messrs. 


Desmond, 
Diefenbaker, 
Douglas, 
Drope, 
Dubois, 
Fair, 
Farquhar, 
Fontaine, 
Gagnon, 
Gardiner, 
Gibson (Comoxz-Albern:), 
Golding, 

Gour, 

Hackett, 

Halle, 

Harkness, 

Harris (Grey Bruce), 
Hatfield, 


_Jutras, 


Kirk, 


Lapalme, 


- Laurendeau, 


Leger, 

Lesage, | 
Matthews (Brandon), 
McCubbin, 
McGarry, 
McLure, 
Menary, 
Michaud, 

Quelch, 

Ross (Souris), 
Senn, 

Sinnott, 
Townley-Smith, 
Tucker, ° 
Warren, 

Webb, 

Whitman, 
Wright, 
Wylie—(60). 


(Signed) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Tusspay, llth February, 1947. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 
be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observa- 
tions and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


(Signed) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, 11th February, 1947. 


Ordered,—That the following bill be referred to the said Committee:— 


Bill No. 4, An Act to amend The Canada Grain Act. 


Attest. 


82511—13 


(Signed) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


3 


Clerk of the House. 
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Tuurspay, 13th February, 1947. 


Ordered —That the name of Mr. Robinson (Prive) be substituted for that 
of Mr. Hacketi on the said Committee. 


Attest. 
(Signed) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


WepneEspAy, February 19, 1947. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted authority to print from day 
to day 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of the Minutes of its 
Proceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Attest. 
(Signed) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Wepnespay, February 19, 1947, 


4 The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
; present the following as a 


First REpPort 


’ Your Committee recommends that it be granted authority to print, from 
day to day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of the minutes 
of its proceedings and evidence. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


R. McCUBBIN, 
CG hairman. 


a Wepnespay, February 19, 1947. 
Se The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs ae to 
present the following as a 


; Srconp Report 
-. Your Committee has considered Bill 4, an Act fo amend The Gonada Grain 
- Act, and has agreed to report it with amendments. 
| “g A copy of the minutes of proceedings and evidence is appended. 
E All of which is respectfully submitted. . 
| R. McCUBBIN, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, 18th February, 1947. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 


o’clock a.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrett, Beaudoin, Bentley, Bertrand (Prescott), 


‘Black (Cumberland), Black (Huntingdon), Bryce, Burton, Cardiff, Clark, Cote 


(Matapedia-Matane), Coyle, Cruickshank, Dechene, Desmond, Diefenbaker, 
Douglas, Drope, Dubois, Fair, Farquhar, Gagnon, Golding, Gour, Harkness, 
Harris (Grey-Bruce), Kirk, Leger, McCubbin, McGarry, McLure, Menary, 
Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Ross (Souris), Senn, Sinnott, Townley-Smith, Warren, 
Webb, Whitman, Wright, Wylie. | 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner; Dr. D. A. MacGibbon and Mr. C. M. 
Hamilton, Commissioners, and Mr. J. Rayner, Secretary, Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 


On motion of Mr. Golding, seconded by Mr. Leger, Mr. McCubbin was 
elected Chairman of the Committee. 


The Chairman thanked the Committee for the honour conferred upon him. 
The Clerk read the Orders of Reference. 


On motion of Mr. Ross, it was resolved that the Committee ask leave to 
print, from day to day, 500 copies in English and he copies in French of the 
minutes of its proceedings and evidence. 


The Committee proceeded to consideration of Bill 4: An Act to amend the 


- Canada Grain Act. 


Mr. McKenzie was called, explained the purposes of the Bill, and was ques- 
tioned thereon. 


Mr. Wright moved that clause 1 be redrafted to amend Section 138(1) of the 
Canada Grain Act, as amended by Chapter 36 of the Statutes of 1939, by the 
deletion of the words fifteen months in the last line thereof and the substitution 
therefor of the words twenty-two months. 


Mr. Rayner was called, and questioned. 
Dr. MacGibbon was called, and questioned. 


After discussion, and the question having been put on the said amendment, 
it was resolved in the affirmative. 


On motion of Mr. Harris, it was resolved that clause 2 be amended ‘by the 
deletion of the words or deliveries in line eight thereof. 


On motion of Mr. Harris, it was resolved that the Bill be amended by the 
deletion of clause 3 thereof and the substitution therefor of the following:— 
3. Section one hundred and two of the said Act is repealed and the 
following substituted therefor: 


Fire and explosion insurance terminal and Eastern elevators. 


102. The manager of every licensed public terminal elevator and 
of every licensed semi-public terminal elevator in the Western 
Division and of every licensed elevator in the Eastern Division shall 
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at all times keep all grain in such elevator fully insured by companies 
approved by the Board against loss by fire and inherent explosion 
during such time as it is stored therein or is in course of delivery into 
or out of same. 


Fire insurance country elevators. 


2. The manager of every licensed public country elevator shall 
at all times keep all the grain in such elevator fully insured by 
companies approved by the Board against loss or damage by fire 
during such time as it is stored therein or is in course of delivery into 
or out of same. 


Adjustment of claims. 

3. The loss, if any, under every policy of insurance issued 
pursuant to this section shall be payable to the holders of elevator or 
warehouse receipts for grain stored in such elevator as their interests 
may respectively appear, and the claims of such holders shall have 
priority to any claim by the manager of the elevator or by any assignee 
of such manager. 


Oxy motion of Mr. Wright, it was resolved that clause 4 be amended by the 
deletion of the words Except as otherwise provided by regulation or order of the 
Board, in the fifth line thereof and by the substitution of the word twenty-two 
for the word fifteen in line nine thereof. 


On motion of Mr. Wright, it was resolved that clause 5 be amended by the 
deletion of the words Except as otherwise provided by regulation or order of the 
Board, in the fifth lne thereof and by the substitution of the word twenty-two 
for the word fifteen in line nine thereof. 


Clauses six and seven were adopted without amendment. 
The Committee reverted to consideration of Clause 1. 


On motion of Mr. Wright, it was resolved that the Bill be ae amended 
by the deletion of clause 1. 


Schedules one and two were adopted. 
The witnesses retired. 
The preamble and title were adopted. 


The Bill, as amended, was adopted and the Chairman ordered to report to 
the House accordingly. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.55 to meet at the call of the Chair. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or ComMMONS, February 18, 1947. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 a.m. 


~The Chairman, Mr. R. McCubbin, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the honour you have 


_ bestowed upon me in electing me to act as chairman of this important committee; 


for, after all, agriculture is still the most important industry and occupation in 
Canada. 

_ We have been given an order of reference by the house to deal with on 
this occasion, and I es have the clerk now read the order of reference. 


The CLERK: 

On motion of Mr. Mackenzie it was resolved,—That the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be empowered to examine 
and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by 
the house; and to report from time to time its observations and opinions . 
thereon; with power to send for persons, papers and records. 
And: | 

That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee:— 


Bill No. 4, an Act to amend the Canada Grain Act- 
The CuHairMAN: You have heard this order of reference. What is your 
pleasure with respect to it? I might say at the outset that we have witnesses 
here now from the Board of Grain Commissioners and they are willing to give 


their evidence and also to be questioned in respect to this matter. If you wish 


to go ahead with it now, I am prepared to do-so. I would like to know what 
your feeling is with respect to the matter. 

Mr. Senn: Are the representatives of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
here? : 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have them here. 

If you are ready -to go ahead we will distribute the bill. If that is your 
wish, we will go ahead. And while the bill is being distributed to each and 
every member of the committee I think it is customary at the opening of 


proceedings of the committee to have a motion to print. In the past it has been 
customary to print five hundred copies in English and two hundred copies in 


French of the report of our proceedings. Will someone make a motion? 

Mr. Ross: I so move. 

Mr. Decuene: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. Dechene 
that we print five hundred copies in English and+two hundred copies in French 
of the report of our proceedings and evidence. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 


Motion agreed to. 


There is another matter which also might be dealt with; that is the 
reduction of the quorum. I understand that normally the quorum of the 
agriculture committee is twenty. Right now there is no need of changing it 
because there are no other committees sitting and we may be able to have 
twenty members present at all times, but later on there will be other committees 
and we might have difficulty in getting our quorum of twenty. Do you wish 
to reduce this quorum to fifteen, or not? 

Mr. Gotpine: Not now, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Ross: Not now; reduce it later if we think we have to. 
52 9 
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The CHairMAN: ‘That is fine. I wanted to bring that matter before you. 
We have with us to-day Mr. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; and I think if he would make a short statement on the 
amendments it would be advisable, and would also give us some leeway and 
some lead with respect to them. We will now hear from Mr. McKenzie. 


D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners, 


called: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and members of the agriculture 
committee: Unfortunately I am labouring under a bit of a cold this morning. 
If my voice sounds a bit froggy, you will know what is wrong. 

As most of you know, it is now a matter of seven or eight years since there 
were any amendments introduced to the Canada Grain Act. During our 
administration in the intervening years we have found out of our experience 
that at least certain amendments should be introduced. We bring these to you 
because we feel that if they receive your sanction and are written into the 
Act it will permit our board servicing both the producers and the trade generally 
just a little bit more effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will just give you a very short 
interpretation of various clauses that are in the Act before you. This is bill No. 
4, that you have before you. I will deal with the clauses in turn; then, after I 
have done this, if you desire to go back over them one by one, and if any question 
arises in the mind of anybody present and you desire to have information in 
respect to any particular matter or clause, my colleagues and the secretary of 
the board, in addition to myself, will be glad to give you the fullest information 
we can in respect to it. 

Clause 1, amends section 15, of the Canada Grain Act which gives the 
board power to make regulations. This is related to clauses 4, and 5, of bill — 
No. 4. And if that passes then it is necessary to amend section 15, as provided 
in clause 1, so the board will then be able to make regulations relating to the 
subject matter of clauses 4, and 5. 

Clause 2, is perhaps one of the most important of the clauses in the bill 
before you. The significance of the clause is most apparent when there are car 
shortages, and it deals with the problem of an amendment to an important 
clause of the Canada Grain Act, section 62. This gives to the farmer with a car 
of grain the right to put his application on the car order book for a ear to be 
loaded where he specifies. I mean he may if he chooses have that car located at 
a loading platform or any elevator at the point from which he is shipping. Such 
a farmer may order one car at a time while the elevator agent may order two 
ears. They then get their car or cars in turn as cars are made available to that 
point. Now, the amendment does not affect that position at all but it does make 
provision that when a farmer delivers to an elevator, he may then sell his grain 
and transfer his right to the car to the company buying the grain. And now, 
the main reason for that is that we think it will help the producer by doing 
two or three things. Remember, he now has a car of grain at the elevator; and 
incidentally, sir, may I suggest that we would like a slight amendment moved 
on this clause at the proper stage of the discussion, eliminating the two words 
“or delivers” in section 4 of clause 2. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: That is in line 26. 


The Witness: It is quite possible that my manner of describing this is not 
parliamentary. 


Mr. Gotpine: What was that again? 


= : 
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The Wirnuss: Strike out the two words “or delivers’, appearing there in 


line 26. We will have copies available for you when you deal with the amend- 


ment that we would like to see introduced. Perhaps I could just now in a word 
say that we do not like the phrase “or delivers” because it is so indefinite. 
It might mean to-morrow, it might mean two months from now, it might mean 
three months from now; so that we do not like that and that is why we are going 
to ask you to delete it. Now, the reason for these. Remember, the farmer has his 
car of grain in the elevator. He is waiting for a car. This regulation only — 
operates when cars are scarce. He might have to wait a considerable time for his 
car. He may be in need of money and therefore go to the company and get an 
advance against his grain, and if he has to wait some considerable time he has 
to pay interest on the amount of that loan. Secondly, if the grain is in the 
elevator long enough he may have to pay storage on grain that he has housed. 
At a later date I am going to ask Dr. MacGibbon to elaborate this point for you 
a little. We feel that it strengthens the bargaining position of the farmer, 
particularly in case ‘he has to wait a good while to sell his grain. In other words, 
if he is waiting for a car and has to sell his grain for any reason it is conceivable 
that he might have to take something less than the track price for his grain; and 
we feel that by the introduction of this amendment, it will put him in a position 


-where he could obtain payment for his grain at the track price. Later on Dr. 


MacGibbon will probably elaborate on that further for you. 

Clause 3 of this bill amends section 102. This section applies to every 
operator of terminals in the western division, to ensure against loss of grain in 
elevator by fire or inherent explosion. You will note that as it is in the Act 
now it applies only to elevators in the western division, and is not applicable 
to elevators in the eastern division. We feel that it is very desirable that 
they should be put on exactly the same basis as the elevators in the western 
division, and so we are asking for an amendment to the clause so as to make 
it applicable to both—te the eastern and western terminal elevators. Now, 
here too we are asking for a further amendment. We do not like this clause 
as drafted, because if it passed in that form the country elevator would have 
to carry inherent explosion. That we think is very unnecessary because the 
risk of explosion in a country elevator is very remote; indeed, I do not think 
it has been known in the history of the grain trade. I do not think anyone ever 
experienced an explosion in a country elevator; and therefore we think it is 
quite unnecessary to ask companies to insure against that risk, one which to all 
intents and purposes is not present. So a little later on when we are discussing 
that we will have available for you some amendment to that clause. 

Section 4—or, I should say clause 4—deals with section 138 of the Act and 
provides for the weigh-over of terminal elevators at periods of not less than nine 
months nor more than fifteen months. Here, too, we are asking for an amenlment. 
The reason for our asking that arises out of our experience of the last several 
years. There have been times when it has been highly impractical to weigh-over 
an elevator within the limits of the fifteen months, and we would prefer that 
you would extend to the board the same provisions that we have, shall I say, 
enjoyed, under the order in council passed under the War Measures Act. It 
gives us power when circumstances would warrant it to deal with the weigh-over. 
And I want to emphasize the word deal, because when the physical matter of 
weigh-over makes it impractical to have it done it gives us time to delay it two 
or three months if we feel it is advisable so to do. Now, the reasons for that 
will be fairly clear to all of you when you realize what the situation is. If we 
go into an elevator say at the end of the fifteen month periol and attempt to 
weigh-over we may find that the house is so full of grain that it is almost 
impractical if it is not entirely so to weigh the house over. If we insist on 
weighing we tie the house up for a period of perhaps two or three weeks, because 
everything is sealed up and the elevator can take no grain in, or might not be 
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able to take any more in, or it might not be able to ship any grain out during 
that period; which in turn might mean some embarrassment to the wheat board, 
if they wanted to move a wheat forward at any time to meet any emergency. 
And it imposes heavy costs, both terminal costs and on our own organization. 
Obviously, the cost of weighing the house over perhaps two or three months later 
would be less if the stocks on hand in the meantime had been reduced several 
hundreds of thousands of bushels; and, moreover, if we have to go in there, it 
takes our crew of weighmen just that much longer to weigh the house over. They 
work under difficulties. Costs are greater. It costs us more money to do the 
weigh-over; and by the same token it costs the elevator operator more money, 
as well as interrupting the ordinary operation of his elevator. For these reasons 
we are asking that section 138, be amended as provided for in clause 4. 

Clause 5 is an amendment to section 138a of the Act and makes the same 
conditions applicable to houses in the eastern division. ; 

Clause 6, sir, is merely providing for a schedule in the grain Act. It is an 
amendment to schedule 1. This is made necessary because during the war years 
we have developed both in the eastern and western divisions the production of 
certain new crops; rape seed, sunflower seed, soybeans and peas in the western 
division, and it becomes necessary to include them. In the schedule if we are 
going to establish definite grades we have to define them in our Act. That is 
clause 6, and it relates to the western division. 

Clause 7 makes a simple provision by an amendment to schedule 2, in the 
eastern division, to cover rape seed, sunflower seed, soybeans and flaxseed, now 
being grown in the eastern division. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have given the members of your committee 
in a general way at least the implications of these amendments. If there is any 
further information we can give you we will be glad to do so. 


The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. McKenzie. Now, I think we will take the. 


bill clause by clause; and if at any time you wish any information or if members 
want to ask any questions of the witnesses who are here, they will try to answer 
them. Are you in favour of taking the amending clauses one by one? 


Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 
Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am not in favour of the 


change and I would like to make my position very, very clear, in view of the ~ 


very high regard I have for the present chief commissioner. May I say that I 
was very pleased when the present chairman received his appointment. I have 
known him for many years. But I am not at all sure that the same person 
will continue on the board. The present chief commissioner like myself has no 
definite lease on life. If I were sure that he were going to continue I would 
probably not question this clause, but I take it that-the condition that has been 
set forth by the chief commissioner as being applicable during the war years 
‘does not apply to-day. I do not think the chief commissioner will even question 
that? 
The Witness: That is admitted. 


Mr. Ross: Just as an example I want to read from The Current Review of 
Agricultural Conditions in Canada, published by the Bureau of Statistics; and 
it says on page 4, of volume 7, No. 3, of the report:— 


Divas Sid that Canada’s export of wheat and wheat flour 


equivalent during the first four months of the 1946-47 season totalled 
approximately 75 million bushels as compared with 154 million for the 
corresponding period a year ago. This situation is largely due to the fact 
that Canada’s export program was thrown off schedule early in the crop 
year. At the beginning of the season, lakehead stocks were at a very low 
level and only minimum supplies were available in export positions. 


we 
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Then further down the same page:— : 
Up to November 28, more than 216 million bushels of wheat had 
been delivered at country points. Deliveries to the same date last year 
- amounted to 156 million bushels. With the seasonal decline in market- 
ings under way, a much lower rate of delivery is expected to prevail over 
the remainder of the crop year. 


I think that pretty well takes care of this situation for the 1946-47 crop 
year. I have other statistics which I might quote, information put out by the 
board itself, but I do not intend to take up the time of the committee at this 
stage by referring to them. Everybody realizes that there is a great export 
demand for all the wheat that we can deliver at present in this country. With 
those statistics and facts thoroughly in mind I do not think anybody will argue 
that there is going to be any congestion at the terminal elevators within the 
next year or so at least. The minister has pointed out they have been able to 
operate and postpone this weigh-over during congested periods by order in 
council. I think in many other respects they are rather anxious to get away 
from that, and this is a rather indefinite continuance of this regulation. 

The Commissioner pointed out probably they would want a postponement 
of two or three months at times if there was this congestion at some time in the 
future. There is nothing in that Act that says you would have to have a weigh- 
over within two or three months. If there were some other commissioner and 
we wanted information there might easily be a very indefinite postponement. 
You could keep postponing this weigh-over. The weigh-over was brought into 
being as a safeguard originally. I do not think there is any argument about 
the practicability of having that weigh-over in the Act. I know what would 
happen in many areas if you did not have the weigh-over at your local elevators. 

I was very pleased to hear the minister say in the House he had some 
doubts about this part of the bill. Finally after discussion with the Minister of 
Agriculture he said he was quite prepared to drop this section of the bill if the 
committee thought it wise. 

I feel rather keenly about this. I think it is a safeguard that should be in 
the Act at all times in the future. It does give you some variation from nine to 
fifteen months in the present Act. I have a copy of the Act here. It gives you 
some variation for a six months period. You can take the weigh-over within 
that time. JI am very much opposed to giving this authority to any board 
because, as I say, the personnel of your board may ‘change in the future. I 
should like to see that section of this proposed bill deleted completely, and that 
we continue the sense of the Act providing for a weigh-over some time between 
nine and fifteen months each year. I can see a lot of difficulties. We would 
probably be very sorry in the future under different personnel. We might get 
into certain difficulties when we wanted information. If those officials wanted 
to postpone the weigh-over indefinitely we would be in a pretty tough spot. I 
think it is a safeguard we owe to the people of the country. I should like to 
see the section dropped. 


Mr. Burton: I believe that anyone familiar with the movement of grain will 
realize that during the past few years we have gone through an abnormal situa- 
tion, but we also realize, as the member for Souris has pointed out, that that 
situation has pretty well disappeared. I cannot see why the board should need 
these additional powers entering this period after the war. 

As has been pointed out they have a leeway of six months during which 
they can ask to have this weigh-over. I should like to ask the commissioner if 
in the history of the board in the years prior to the war at any time they found 
it impossible to comply with the Act within that six months period of time. If 
it was not necessary prior to the war then I cannot see why we should need to 
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incorporate an order in council into a permanent statute. As has been pointed 
out the minister himself admitted the other day that it was taking a consider- 
able amount of power on the part of the board, and he felt inclined to agree to 
the withdrawing: of that section of the bill. 

I would suggest that if he still feels the same way about it hac in all proba- 
bility the work of this committee, in so far as this bill is concerned, will be 
greatly reduced if he will make a statement to that effect now. Then we can 
go ahead with the other minor details of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has anyone else anything to say? 

Mr. Bentuey: I should like to ask the witness this question if J may. Is 
there not some other way that the things you envisage as being necessary could 


be taken care of rather than putting it into an Act? As Mr. Ross and Mr. Burton 
have just said we may have a new Board of Grain Commissioners one day with 


different ideas than those of the present members of the board. That might 


possibly affect the whole matter even as to the grading of grain, grade certificates 
and all these things in view of the regulations for the grading of grain that 
have been introduced in the last five or ten years. Is there not some other way 
this postponement could be given, if necessary in the future, without having it 
embodied in a statute? 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Frankly I do not know any 
other way unless we take the law into our own hands and ignore the limitations 


that are now in the Act. The Act specifically says those weigh-overs shall be 


not less than nine months and not more than fifteen months. I confess to you 
we would not be very happy if we were forced into a position where we arbitrarily 
had to ignore the limitations of the Act. 

I think this might be said. Both the operators and ourselves want the 
weigh-over. The operators want, it to check their own operations to see where 
they stand at any given time. We want it because we have got to check their 
- stocks against outstanding papers to see that they are operating in accordance 
with the Act, and so on. 

Of course, I appreciate what Mr. Ross has said. I also appreciate the fear 
that is in your mind, but frankly I cannot see that there is any very great 


danger for that reason. Ordinarily we weigh these houses over every year. 


One can only suggest possibilities to you. It is conceivable if we had a big crop 
in this country this year, 1947, next year we might have a surplus. The big 
terminal annexes at the head of the Lakes have largely disappeared and we 
might be faced with this problem again. If you do not write it in now we will 
have to come back and either persuade the government to pass another order 
in council or ask you to amend the Act. We can conceive of the terminal house 
at Churchill being plugged with grain almost at any time if the boats cannot 
get in there, and we simply could not weigh the house over. If there was a strike 
in shipping ‘circles and ships were not coming into Vancouver we might have a 


house at any time, even in the face of a short crop, tied up by reason of no ships - 


being available. I admit to you quite frankly these are only contingencies, and 
we do not want to urge these things to you unduly. We simply suggest what 
is to us a really difficult problem. Personally I do not see the dangers that 
you suggest. The secretary has just handed me a note about something I had 
forgotten. The board’s regulations at any time can be rescinded by the Governor 
in Council so the final power is not in the hands of the board but of the govern- 
ment. So that if we take undue advantage of the regulations prescribed the 


government can always rap our fingers, tell us we are wrong and correct the ; 


situation. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Would it meet your necessity if the Act was extended for another hea 
months, from nine to eighteen months instead of from nine to fifteen months? 
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Would that meet the circumstances which might arise in the future?—A. Yes, I 


* 


think it would very largely, or if you would extend it for say twenty-two months. 
The reason I suggest twenty-two months is we might weigh over at the beginning 
of a crop year and then run on over towards the end of the second crop year. 
Frankly I do not think under anything like normal conditions there would be need 
for any longer period than twenty-two months. 


Mr. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, in that case I would suggest instead of 
carrying this amendment as we have it here that we amend the other Act to make 
it from nine to twenty-two months rather than allowing the board itself to 
prescribe the circumstances under which a weigh-over may take place. It 
seems to me we are setting a precedent here. We are giving the board authority 
to ignore an Act of parliament or to set aside an Act-of parliament. I would 
much rather see the Act changed so that the board can operate under it rather 


than to give them the privilege of setting aside the Act. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: That would be satisfactory. 
The CuairMan: Is there anyone else who has anything to say? 


Mr. QugeLcH: I was somewhat surprised to hear anyone suggest that the 
day of surpluses may be over because I think we are very likely entering a 


-period in the not far distant future when one of our big problems once again will 


be large grain surpluses. For that reason I can appreciate the need for some 
action along the lines of the amendment. I think perhaps the proposal suggested 
by Mr. Wright might be a good one. I should like to hear the reaction of Mr. 
McKenzie to that suggestion. 

The Witness: I can say at once that would be satisfactory to us. All we 
are asking you to do is to make it possible for us to operate the Act without 
breaking the law. 

Mr. Wricut: Then I would ask the clerk to draft an amendment to that 
effect and present it to the committee. I am not lawyer enough to be able to put 
that amendment in the correct form. I would ask the clerk to do that and present 
it to the committee. Probably we could go on with another clause while that 
is being done. 

Mr. DecHENE: I will second that motion. | 

The CuarrMAN: Mr. Wright moves, seconded by Mr. Dechene— 


Mr. Burton: While we are waiting for that could Mr. McKenzie give the 
committee a little information along the line of the question that I asked before 
as to the experience of the board in the years prior to the war? Was the nine 


months period an insufficient time? How many times did the board run up 
against any difficulty? — 


The Witness: Would you mind if I asked Dr. MacGibbon to answer that? 
I was not with the board prior to the war. I would be speaking only from 
second hand information. 

Dr. MacGisson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, and members of the com- 
mittee: The odd time the weight-over might not be completed within the limits 
of the Act. It might run over a week or two weeks, that is, they would be 


- working in the elevator and not complete it. That is one factor in the case. 
You see a weigh-over at a large elevator where there is a lot of grain will take 


irom twenty to forty days. The other point is that it was only in 1939 that 
compulsory weigh-overs were instituted in the eastern division. That is from 
Port Arthur eastward. That takes in the elevators on the great lakes, the St. 
Lawrence and on the seaboard. So that as far as our experience under normal 
conditions with regard to those we have not had any. With a number of those 
we have encountered the necessity of making use of the order in council on various 
occasions in the last three or four years. I think that answers the question. 
I should like to add one point which has not been touched on. Under our 
regulations we bond the elevators, but we ask a 15 per cent additional bond if 
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they are estimated rather than weighed-over which puts an additional cost on 
the terminal elevators until they are weighed over. That is to cover any - 
possibility of error in the estimate. In making the estimate the engineers give 
us the cubic capacity of the bin. The inspection department takes samples of 
the grain to see what its weight is per measured bushel. That is the method 
by which the estimate they make is arrived at. 

In order to cover any possibility of the bond not being large enough we take 
15 per cent additional bond during this period when it has not been weighed 
over and is estimated. In one large elevator a number of bins were weighed 
over that had previously been estimated and had not been touched, and that 
covers probably three times what is necessary as far as experience is concerned. 
That is a point that has not been brought up. 


Mr. Ross: May I ask you while you are on your feet how long you would - 
suggest in this proposed amendment of Mr. Wright so as to be safe if there 
is a big surplus? 

Dr. MacGrsson: There is a point there I awe not worked out because 
you see it has got to be weighed over in the crop year, and there are certain 
seasons of the year where it is just impossible to weigh it over. ~ 


Mr. Ross: That is just what I had in mind when I asked ‘that question. 


Dr. MacGisson: [ am not sure when you try to deal with it in this way 
whether you are actually helping us as much as you think. I would have to 
look at the dates. There are certain times when the elevators become empty 
in different parts of the country. I am not sure whether the additional months 
would help us very much at all. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. May I ask a question? I hesitate to demonstrate my ignorance of the 
wheat situation and wheat problem by asking this question. Are these weigh- 
overs, as you call them, carried out simultaneously all over the country or are 
they at different times of the year? In an ordinary business you take stock every 
so often, and it is of a certain date. I cannot understand the value of the weigh- 
over unless they are undertaken simultaneously throughout all elevators in 
Canada. Could the chairman explain that?—-A. In the problem of weighing over 
terminal elevators is, of course, the problem of geography. They are located in the 
eastern division and the western. We send out crews of weigh men to weigh 
these various houses. They may be at Sorel at one time, at Montreal another 
time, and then go on up to Kingston and up through the lake system, so that it 
is not possible to do this as you might take stock in a firm. I do not know how 
many terminal elevators there are, but each of these represents, if you like, a 
separate institution that must be weighed over. In so far as circumstances will 
let us we try to do this so that we can use our men to the best advantage 
possible. I do not know whether or not that is the information you want. — 

Q. There is one point. 1 do not quite understand. Suppose you weigh the 
eastern elevators first at a specific time and then you go to the other elevators, or 
putting it the other way around, suppose you weigh the western elevators first 
and then go to the east. In the meantime some of the grain has been moved from 
the west to the east so that your weigh-over is not of value?—-A. No, that would 
not apply because you shut the house up during the process of weighing. You seal 
up the bins and everything during the process of weighing up, so that if anything 
moved out of a western elevator after that weigh-over it would not affect the 
results in that western elevator at all. Similarly we close the eastern bay port 
elevators during weigh-over and we know exactly what was in there at that 
time. We want to determine first of all that there are no overages accumulating, 
and secondly to see that. the stocks in the houses correspond with the documents 
that are out against the grain. 
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Q. It is not really a stock taking at all?—A. Not in the ordinary sense you 
ase the term. 


By Mr. Townley-Smith: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. McKenzie could tell us in the event of accident or error 
how long it would take to discover that error under the present setup, and 
also if he could tell us what the margin of error has been, either overages or 
shortages, and whether there was any difference in this error after the board 
received its powers under the order in council, whether it actually made any 
change and gave you more leeway, increased your margin of error, whether it 
made any difference, or whether the matter of error is an important factor at 
all?—-A. First of all I would say that the circumstances and the results disclosed 
by weigh-overs did not change materially after the order in council was passed 
as against our experience previous to that. If you want any figures relating to 
that I will ask the secretary for them. 


Dr. MacGrsson: The annual reports of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
show where in one or two cases there has been an overage which has been taken 
by the Crown. 


The CHarrmMan: Would you speak up, please? 


Dr. MacGipzon: I think probably we have one or two elevators where there 
has been an overage accumulated and has been taken by the Crown. Does that 
answer your question? 


Mr. TowNLEY-SMITH: Pretty well. 
Mr. Brntuery: I should like to ask another question if I may. The Board 


~ of Grain Commissioners has had a lot of experience and they know pretty well 


why the regulations have been amended from time to time to meet the complaints 
of farmers and farm organizations. . One of the regulations in effect now is one 
that has curtailed mixing in terminal elevators to the extent, I believe, that 
outgoing cargoes, in particular contract grades, must contain 25 per cent min- 
imum and 75 per cent maximum. If I remember correctly it must never be 
mixed down below the standard or minimum. 

Now, this was done in order to prevent terminal operators who may be less 
conscientious than some of the others from taking advantage of the farmer. In 
the proposal to extend the time from fifteen to twenty-two months or from nine 
to twenty-two months, it makes thirteen months’ difference which is more than a 
year. Would it be possible, Mr. McKenzie, for a less conscientious terminal 
operator to mix some of his commercial grades with his contract grades for out- 
going cargos, then plan on making this up out of the new crop year knowing, 
possibly, and in some cases probably, there would be a thirteen months spread 
instead of a six months spread to make up the citigrence: Do you get the point 
I am getting at? 


The Wirness: Yes. Frankly, gentlemen, I do not think there is any danger 
of that or, if it was done, it would be revealed in the weigh-over. 


Mr. BentuEy: You could catch that in the weigh-over? 


‘The Wirness: Yes. If we have any reason to suspect there has been some 
deliberate attempt to raise grades or by mixing to improve their position we 
immediately investigate. Operators are subject to heavy penalties if we are 
able to prove it. The lengthening of the period by a few months does not 
adversely affect the capacity to check that situation at all. 

_ The CuarrMan: There has been a motion moved by Mr. Wright that clause 
1, which we are now discussing be redrafted to provide that the period between 
weigh-overs be extended from nine to twenty-two months rather than the present 
period of nine to fifteen months. All in favour of this motion? 
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The Wirness: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman, Dr. MacGibbon has been — 


working with my assistants and they have just handed me this note. I think 


you had better read it, Mr. Rayner. 

Mr. Rayner: The Board’s limitation now in the Act for weighing-over these 
elevators in the crop year restricts the benefit of the fifteen month period because 
if we weigh-over in one crop year and it takes place in the last month of the 
crop year, then there is only a period of twelve months left in which you must 
weigh-over for the next crop year. Then, if you have the fifteen months’ period 
you can go to the fourth month in the next crop year. If you weigh-over in the 
sixth month of one crop year, you have until the ninth month in the following 
crop year. 


The nearer you get to the end of one crop year when you weigh-over, the — 
less becomes the period between weigh-overs. The normal practice in terminal 


elevators is to weigh-over as near as possible to the end of the crop year. There- 
fore, your extension from fifteen to twenty-two months does not give you any 
grace at all. If you weigh-over in July, which is the end of the crop year, you 
must weigh-over in the next crop year which means you must weigh-over by 
July in the following crop year, irrespective of the fact the Act gives you the 
fifteen months. It was for this reason I was pointing out to the members of the 
Board that the twenty-two months’ period does not really ease the situation very 
much. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Is it not better than fifteen? 

The Witness: In odd cases it would be better than fifteen months. 


Mr. Ross: According to your argument eighteen months could be just about 
as useful as twenty-two months to you? 

Mr. Rayner: Yes, generally speaking, the extension does not mean much 
because in normal times at the head of the lakes we generally start about the 
fifteenth of June with the idea of getting finished by the thirty-first of July. 

Mr. Gotpina: Does this amendment which is proposed in section 1 help 
your situation any more than what has been suggested here? 

Mr. Rayner: The amendment from the committee does not help the situation 
at all, in my opinion. 

The CHarrMAN: The amendment which is here in clause 1? 

Mr. Ross: Do I understand you to say that you would be just about as well 
off with what is now in the Act by which you have from nine to fifteen months, 
as to have the proposed amendment which covers twenty-two months? Is one 
just about as useful as the other? 

Mr. RayNeR: One is about as useful as the other. 

Mr. Brertranp: Would the extended period hinder you? 

Mr, Rayner: No, it would not hinder. The limiting factor is that you must 
weigh-over in each crop year which is just a period of twelve THOR UES: 

Mr. Jutras: What period would help you? 

Mr. Rayner: The period would not help at all; we have to do it in every 
twelve months. It might aid things where we weigh- ~over in the first few months 
of the crop year. 

~~ Mr. Wurrman: What then is the object of this amendment? 

Mr. Rayner: The object of the board in amending Bill 4 is to give the board 
an opportunity to make regulations where, under certain circumstances, we 
would not be required to weigh-over in each crop year. We would miss a crop 
year. i 

Mr. Wricut: In offering that pret a ae I offered it on the assurance of Mr. 


McKenzie that it would assist the board under the circumstances which he > 
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described. If A does not eget the requirements of the board why, of course, there 


~ is no object in voting on it. I would like Mr. McKenzie’s opinion as chairman of 


the board, whether this amendment does, in any degree, meet the needs of the 


- poard. I must say that if this amendment does not pass, | would be forced to 


vote against the amendment as it stands at the present time, that is, allowing 
the board to miss a crop year altogether. I think it is very essential to maintain 
the confidence which the growers have in our board. I am afraid we would be 
undermining that confidence by allowing them the right to miss a year entirely 
with regard to the weigh-overs. 


The Witness: Perhaps I am only illustrating the fact that someone should 


- not speak without figuring the actual effect of the thing. My opinion is it would 


help us in some cases. It would not entirely solve the problem so far as we are 
concerned, but I, personally, feel that if we had that seven months to work in, 


to that extent, it would help. It, perhaps, does not completely solve the problem. 


If you men are afraid about giving us too much power or, shall I say, too. much 
leeway in which to work, the other would help us to the extent to which you Bye 
it to us. 


Mr. Stynort: Mr. Chairman and Mr. McKenzie, don’t you ee les 
existing conditions, with the small carry-over we now have, by changing the 
extension of nine to fifteen months to six to twenty-two months, that would take 


care of the situation for the next couple of years, anyway? . 


a 
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The Witness: That is what I am saying, sir, it would help us to that extent. 
There might be a situation where it would not entirely meet our needs, as my 
colleagues have said, when they come to look at the absolute arithmetic of the 
problem which I have not had time to do. However, I do not think there can be 
any other answer to it but the fact that you give us seven months more. It is 
seven months more to address ourselves to the task, even though there still 
might remain the odd time when that does not entirely meet the situation. 

Mr. Ross: I am more convinced now than ever that this Act should be left 
the way it is at this time. Everybody admits that this is not going .to be a 
difficulty, at least within the next twelve months. I think the commissioner is 
pretty sure of that. 3 

The Witness: There might possibly be a que in the next twelve 
months. 

Mr. Ross: We will likely be meeting in Parliament soucatlo and if this situa- 
tion does turn up we can deal with it at that time. I know there has been a lot 
of thought put into the drafting of that section of the Act which states there must 
be a weigh-over in each crop year and that the time elapsing between consecutive 
weigh-overs shall not be less than nine and not more than fifteen months. That 
was not done without a lot of reason behind it. I am rather averse to changing 
that. I am not going to argue with the member for Acadia as to whether we will 
have great surpluses in the future or not, but I am willing to gamble that we 
will not have them in the next twelve Months. If we start calmly we can deal 
with the matter and give it more study at that time. However, I do not think we 
are going to have that difficulty 1 in the future; but, if we do, we can deal with it 
at that time because it is as a result of our past experience that this section of 
the Act is there now. | 

The CHatRMAN: We have before us this motion of Mr. Wright. What do 
you intend to do with it? I will have to put it unless he withdraws it. 


Mr. Jutras: Before you do that, I wonder if we could get the other side of the 
picture? I understand that during the war the time did occur when there were 
such surpluses that you could not make the weigh-over. Now, what are the 
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consequences of that, the adverse consequences, if I may put it that way, to the 
farmers? How does ‘it affect the machinery for which you are asking in the 
extension of time—that is, this difficulty in carrying out this weigh-over? 


Mr. Ross: Did you say prior to the war? 
Mr. Jurras: During the war. 


The Wirtnegss: I can only speak out of my experience. I say ee you in the 
utmost sincerity that we have no reason for fear from the operation of the Act 
and the results of the extension as we have practiced it during the last four, five, 
or six years. We cannot see any reason to be apprehensive. 

Now, I am just telling you of our own experience. You may decide what 
you want done about it. If I thought there was any real danger, I would not be 
here asking for this. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to vote on it, Mr. Wright? 


Mr. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to press the matter, but if it does 
not accomplish anything, and, apparently, there is a little difference of opinion 
between the secretary and the chairman of the board as to whether this would 
accomplish any useful purpose—unless it does accomplish a useful purpose, I 
have no desire to press it. However, I do say that if this amendment is not 
accepted so far as I am concerned, and I think our group is concerned, we will 
not support the amendment as suggested in Bill 4; now, that is the position. 


Mr. Gotpine: I think Mr. McKenzie should make it perfectly clear to the 
members of the committee what he had in mind in asking for the amendment 
which we now have in clause 1, and what effect that is going to have. I think 
the members would like to know just what you had in mind. 

The Witness: ‘I am sorry if I have not been clear. I have tried to tell 
you as plainly as I can that we would like to see this amendment as now drafted 
in the bill before you put through. If you fear the effect of putting it through, 
the next best thing is to accept Mr. Wright’s amendment; but I would like to ask. 
Dr. MacGibbon to say a word to you. Mr. Wright’s amendment would help 
us to the extent it gives us Just that additional time in which to weigh a house 
over. 

Dr. MacGrsson: Ido not wish to add much except to say that when I was 
asked a question by Mr. Ross I said I was not sure. The general situation is 
that you havea half dozen different concrete situations with which the board is 
faced. As Mr. Rayner said, the low point for the head of the lakes is just at the 
end of the crop year, just before the wheat crop comes in. Now, that is one 


situation which has been worked out there; so it would not help us at all, or — 


hardly at all. 

However, we have Vancouver. The low point, when it is desirable to 
weigh-over at Vancouver, is altogether a different period of the year. This 
might help us, there. Then, you have Saint John and you have the harbour 
board. Well, obviously, the point the harbour board wished to weigh-over 
might come in March. So,:you run more or less over the whole of Canada 
when there are traditional times for the weigh-over to take place. This matter 
has to be worked out very carefully to see whether Mr. Wright’s amendment 
might help or whether it would not be likely to help. I think that is the first 
point. 

The other point I would like to make is that the weigh-over calls for much 
organization of our weighing staff by the chief weighmaster. While the crop 
is shipping out in the fall from the head of the lakes and coming in from the 
country, the whole weighing staff is pushed and the chief weighmaster has to work 
out a sort of routine. He has to organize his weighing staff. He is organizing at 
the present time to weigh the eastern elevators as their stocks which they 
accumulated at the close of navigation emptied out; that would be the period 
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_we would have to weigh there. There is another point and that is that the board 
_and the weighing staff have to estimate an elevator and then watch it for a 


long period which is simply a headache to the board. They would much prefer 
to weigh as a matter of routine at the same time every year, and the elevator 
companies would much prefer it. 

In addition to that, as I said before, the fact that the Be do not cet 
weighed at that time means a penalty for them, an additional bond, which, to 
some degree, makes them anxious to get it over. They are always anxious to 
get 1t at the lowest point they can because weighing an elevator over in three 
days means much less expense to the elevator and the board than it would 
to weigh it over when it takes thirty days. That is the situation there. Our 
board would always like elevators to be weighed over at the same time each 
year. It is the simplest thing for administration. 

Now, as to what will happen in the future, I do not know. If I might make 
a personal remark, I think, having brought the situation to this committee’s 
attention I have discharged my responsibility. Whatever you wish to do is 
quite satisfactory to me. We might run into a situation in Saint John when we 
would have to shut the port down for fifteen days. It is all right to say— 
perhaps I should not speak this way—but it is all right to say Parliament can 
always fix things up, but my experience is, you try to get these things on before 
you want them. 

Mr. Ross: Perhaps you would not have this information at your fingertips 
as regards the eastern seaboard, the port of Saint John about which you were 


speaking but could you give us the dates of the weigh-overs? 


Mr. Rayner: The Canadian national elevator at Saint John was weighed- 
over in April, 1946; in March, 1945; in April, 1942; and in April, 1941. The 
Canadian pacific elevators at West Saint John were weighed-over in April, 1946; 
in March, 1945; and in June, 1944. They were really weighed-over there when 
the winter season for navigation closed. 

Dr. MacGisspon: In Vancouver it is always in June, and that illustrates — 


the point I am making that there is a time for each place. Our chief weigh- 


master must organize his men. Sometimes we have even had to bring weighmen 
from Vancouver to the eastern elevators in order to have sufficient men there 
when there were heavy stocks. : 

Mr. Ross: Do you expect that difficulty during this present year at the 
eastern terminals? 

Dr. MacGrsson: Frankly, no, but I do not know. I would not like to be 
quite definite. 

Mr. Ross: The point is, in fairness, would that apply to Churchill? 

Dr. MacGisson: I would not think so. No. Well, I don’t know. I don’t 
know what would happen at Churchill. 

Mr. Ross: No one denies that, but I balecs | it is probably true that the 
big movement will be by rail to the seaports the rest of this year. There is a 
strong eastern movement of wheat, although a lot of it is still out on the prairies; 
a good deal of it is not even at the head of the lakes. : 

Mr. MacGrsson: At the present time there is a very heavy movement of 
wheat, as you know, to Vancouver, as well as to the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Ross: I meant to both seaboards. 

Mr. Jurras: What is the situation with regard to Churchill? Would you be 
forced to do this as you have been doing it under the order in council? Is there 
any question in regard to Churchill? 

- Dr. MacGisson: I dont know. There is a peculiar situation at Churchill 
in that you can’t get ships in there every year. We have had times in the past 
when our elevator there might be full up and there might be no ships at all in 
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there during the rest of the year, and you would have to go in there and maybe 
spend a month or six weeks trying to get a weigh-over with the elevator filled to 
capacity. | } 

Mr. Rayner: I might tell the committee that the Churchill elevator had no 
weigh-over for the crop year 1941-42, for the crop year 1943-44, for the crop 
year 1945-46—it was weighed-over in September last year after shipments went 
out. And so we had to apply the order in council to Churchill for three separate 
crop years. 


Mr. Jutras: That is what I was afraid of, and the only reason I bring this 
up is that it is quite possible that in cases such as that where you have no weigh- 
over for a considerable period of time, you would need the provisions proposed 
by this clause. But what I want to know is this: could such a situation develop 
say in the eastern division at the seaboard; could such a situation arise at other 
points? And, with this definite leeway in the Act they would have a provision 
which would enable them to get it done, but such leeway is not provided in the 
Act at the present time, In that way they would be able to use more erain 
than they otherwise could handle. : : 

Mr. Menary: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question. ‘This has to 
be done every year, is that right; or is it every fifteen months? I understood 
that elevators had to be weighed-over every twelve months. 

Mr. MacGiszon: You may have fifteen months. Elevators must be weighed-__ 
over once within the twelve-month period of the crop year. They have got to 
be weighed-over every twelve months. You may weigh them over at nine 
months, or it may not be until fifteen months. : | 

Mr. Harris: On the basis of the present order in council I would like to ask 
a question of the chairman of the board. The purposes back of the order in 
council were made perfectly clear; that the weigh-over should be delayed if 
carrying it out would delay the receipt of grain at the elevator. Is that to be 
the basis on which we are to arrange the weigh-over in future. = 

The Witness: That would be the basis of the regulations we would set up. 
Mr. Harris: Have you got a copy of the regulations that you propose to 
pass? : 

Dr. MacGisson: No, we have not. 


Mr. Harris: I suggest that it might be desirable for the committee to have 
that before them; because, after all, you are asking a committee of this house to 
delegate to you certain powers. I thought when the gentleman who last spoke 
was speaking (Dr. MacGibbon) how helpful that would be for us. I wondered, 
not knowing anything about the grain trade, whether he was speaking about it 
being helpful to the elevator men. I wish he would clarify the point and let us 
know whether it is going to be helpful to the elevator operator or the grain trade. 
Which one is it going to help? | 

Dr. MacGrsson: Both. You see, when you start your weigh-over you have 
to have an empty bin in the elevator. The elevator company have to have their 
men work running it off over the scale where it is weighed for them, with the 
result that there is a large staff of elevator employees at work and there is la, 
large staff working for the weigh-master. Another point in that regard. 
There were two or three cases of this during the war, admitted it is not likely 
to occur again; but in two or three cases. the weigh-over was deferred because 
of a shortage of electric power in Ontario and along the seaboard. They could 
not get power at all, and they were for that reason during the war requested 
to delay the weigh-over, on occasion. 


Mr. Harris: I think that is fair enough. There is another matter, and it is 
this. You have a staff of persons who carry out this weigh-over and you try 
to lay out your work so that in every crop year they get around and do their 
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job completely. Now, when you do that, you do it on your own; you do not go to 


the elevator operator and ask him when it would suit his convenience for you 
to do it, do you? 
Dr. MacGisson: We do not do that, but they often tell us when would be 
a convenient time, when their stocks are down to a low point. On other occasions 
we have people who do not want to be weighed-over just then on the ground 
they have too much grain on hand. When we get a report from them we must, 
of course, arrange to do the work within so many days. We try to meet their 
request where it is possible. That seems a reasonable way, and we go ahead 
and do it. . : | 

Mr. Harris: Well then, if we pass these regulations under this clause your 
decision will always be based on the fact that you are not going to defer that 
weigh-over unless it would hold up the receipt of grain in a particular elevator; 
or, is that going to be the basis on which you will act? 

Dr. MacGispon: Yes; or, there may be so much grain at the elevator at 
that particular time that it would not be practical to carry out a weigh-over. In 
that regard I think it is correct to say that a government department in work of 
this kind does get into a routine. They would much rather do the work at a 
regular time than have to keep coming back a number of times before they are 
able to carry out their weigh-over. 


Mr. Harris: Then, that is the basis on which the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners will apply it. I take it that it is quite unlikely that they will actually 
exercise this power, at least during the next few months. Its application would 
really depend on the size of the surplus we have. In other words, at the present 
time you are not worried about the situation at all. You are carrying out the 
weigh-overs every crop year. Are you doing that? | 

Dr. MacGisson: No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Harris: I mean, during 1947. 

Dr. MacGisspon: No, sir. Weighing depends upon the time that the new | 
crop comes in, and the condition of the new crop. There is always the element 
of uncertainty and if anything does happen we would have this provision with 
which to meet it. I do not expect it will happen, but should a situation. arise 
where it. becomes necessary or desirable to seo a weigh-over this would give 
us the power with which to do it. 


Mr. Harris: Supposing at the end of the crop year, which I understand is 


either the end of June or the end of July, whichever it is—suppose you have a 


large carry-over some place and you are not able to do the work. What is 
involved in that? At the present. time your specific order in council runs out on 
the 31st of March. If we do not extend these powers for you what would 
happen? Is there any penalty? 


Dr. MacGispson: I do not think there is any penalty. I think that under 
ordinary circumstances if we went ahead and did that and there was a delay the 
penalty would be on the board. 


Mr. Harris: The penalty would be perhaps on you. By the way, has that 
ever happened in peace time—that you did not get the work done during the 
crop year? 


Mr. Rayner: I have the complete records ae the board before me here and 

I find no case where we have not got it done within the time set. We take it 

that as long as we start the weigh-over by the last day of the month we have 

complied with the Act. If we have started the weigh-over within the crop year 

we have taken that as complying with the Act. Sometimes it has been: difficult 

to get it all completed, but we have started the weigh-overs before the end of the 
crop year. 
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Mr. Harris: I thought it would be well to have that clear for the western 
members who would be prepared to support this amendment, provided it is 
clearly understood; and that your power was based on the reasons you give in 
the order in council; and provided that where there is an extension of that power 
you will continue to exercise it under those conditions. | 


Mr. Goupine: Mr. Chairman, the Chairman of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has intimated that the amendment put forward by Mr. Wright will be 
helpful. I think we should support the amendment, and I would suggest that you 
put it to a vote. 


The CuHarrMANn: Gentlemen, this is the amendment: 


That Clause 1 be redrafted to amend section 188(1) of the Canada 
Grain Act, as amended by Chapter 36 of the Statutes of 1939, by the dele- 
tion of ithe words fifteen months in the last line thereof and the substitu- 
tion therefor of the words twenty-two months. 


Amendment agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then we will go on to clause 2 of bill 4. 


Mr. Dimrensaker: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question in con- 
nection with this particular proposed amendment. As I understand, it would 
mean ‘this: Between the time a farmer places his order for a car on the order 
book and the time the car arrives, if he has delivered a carload of wheat to the 
elevator, in such a case the elevator company can place themselves in possession 
and make delivery of the car. That is correct, is it not? 


The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Ditrrenpaker: This looks like a rather far-reaching change. While I 
have no objection to it—in fact, I am inclined to support it—I would like to 
get some information with regard to the circumstances under which order in 
council No. 7594 was passed; and also whether or not representations have been 
received from the pools or from the private elevator companies as 'to whether or 
not they desired this amendment. I would ask ithe Minister (Hon. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon) if he has any correspondence on this matter to place before the com- 
mittee; and I would also ask the Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
if he has any correspondence, or if any representations have been made to him 
with respect to the matter, to the end that we may be in a position to know 
whether this suggested amendment is in fact reasonable and acceptable. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, speaking generally, in reply to Mr. Diefen- 
baker, while there have not been any communications come direct to me my 
information is that all three of the western pools support this proposed amend- 
ment, and that at least a number of the northwest line elevator companies are 
not favourable to it. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Di©renBAKER: Did you say they are not favourable? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. DinrenpaAker: In other words, there is no opposition at all? » 

The Witness: Well, the northwest line elevator companies did not like it. 

Mr. DinrenBAKER: But you have the support of quite a number? 

The Witness: They did not like the proposed amendment. 

Mets DIEFENBAKER: And can you give us the reasons why they are objecting 
to it? 

The Wrirnesss: I should prefer, if there are representatives of the northwest 
line elevator companies here, that they would speak for themselves. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Do you know that they are opposed? 

Tue Wirnsss: As I say, I have had some information. 
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Mr. DierenBAKER: Have any representations been made in writing, or is it 
- just information that has come to your attention? 


_- Tue Wirness: I mean there has been nothing come to my attention in 
writing. 


Mr. QuELcH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. McKenzie whether or 
not this amendment would affect the allocation of cars to any one of these line 
elevators. The usual practice is that the ordering of cars and the allocation of 
cars to an elevator depend directly on the amount of grain on hand ready for 
movement. Under this clause would the elevator be the one to order the car, or 
would the farmer having the grain to deliver also be able to order a car? 
In this way would you not make it possible to increase the number of cars 
reaching an elevator? I was wondering as to why the amendment was needed. 
It has been the principle in the past that cars are allocated on the basis of storage 
~ capacity rather than on any waiting list. I wonder if you can give us any 
information on that. ; 


Mr. Stnnott: Probably I can throw a little light on this for you. I believe 
this will strengthen the case of the farmer. I believe in the street price ‘there is 
a difference of one cent and a half per bushel and this will give the farmer an 
additional cent and a half. The only thing that can possibly arise is as to the 
point that Mr. Quelch raised with regard to the elevator agent and the C.P.R. 
agent conniving to give the elevator companies the cars instead of the farmers. 
I should like to know if a farmer has any trouble in getting a car where he can go 
to complain? If the C.P.R. agent or any company agent seems to be giving 
preference to the elevators where can he go? 


Tue Witness: Replying to that question I would say that the provisions of 
the car order book govern. If a farmer has his name on the book and has any 
reason to believe that any company is getting a car out of turn he can let us 
know and we will investigate immediately. This amendment does not change 
those facts at all. The car order book would still operate. I hesitate to say 
anything because the companies may not like this, but I think their fear arises 
from the competitive nature of the business. Some companies feel that other 
companies are better organized locally to go out and persuade a lot of farmers 
to put their names on the order book and by that means get more cars. My 
judgment does not accept that statement because I think it applies equally 
whether or not this amendment goes through. These same companies would have 
their agents active in the country soliciting the farmers’ grain. When a farmer 
comes in to sign the order book, whether or not this amendment goes through, 
they are still asking that farmer and urging that farmer to have his car spotted at 
the elevator company. I cannot see that this amendment changes that situation 
a bit. What it does do is as the hon. gentleman has suggested. In my judgment 
it puts the producer in a little bit better bargaining position. If he has to wait 
a long time for his car it may save him some storage charges on the grain and it 
may save him interest on advances against the price of his carload of grain. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: May I say a word in answer to Mr. Diefenbaker 
before it runs on too long? Mr. Diefenbaker asked if I had any correspondence 
or communications from the trade or any other organizations. The only corres- 
pondence IJ have had is a telegram from J. G. Fraser, Vice President of the 
Northwest Line Elevators Association in which he expresses opposition to this 
particular clause; a telegram from Mr. Plumer, Secretary of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool in which he expresses very strong support of all amendments suggested; a 
telegram from Mr. Milliken of the Saskatchewan Pool in which he very 
strongly supports this particular amendment we are discussing now, and a 
telegram from Mr. Parker in which he expresses very strong support for the 
~ weilgh-over and also this section. 
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Mr. Ross: May I ask one question on that? You mean for the weigh- over — 


as contained in the Act or the proposed amendment? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: As contained in the Act. Pardon me, I mean in 
the bill. 

Mr. Ross: The bill. e 

Hon. Mr. MacKtnnon: I thought you were referring to the amendment 
extending the period to twenty-two months. 

Mr. Ross: I mean as between your bill 4 and the Act he is in favour of the 
bill as: drawn. | 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: He is in favour of bill 4. 

Mr. Lecrr: May I ask who Mr. Parker is? 

Hon. Mr. MacKixnon: He is of the Manitoba Pool. 

Mr. Ross: President of the best pool in the west. 

Mr. Burton: What I wanted to draw to the attention of the members of 
the committee was that generally speaking neither the farmers nor the elevator 
companies like to be bothered with a car order book when: it 1s not necessary. 
I should like the members to have that understanding. We like to get along 
without the car order book, but there are occasions when it is necessary to have 
the car order book. 

In that case when I or any other farmer deliver grain to an elevator and 
have completed delivery of a carload my name is on the order paper for a car 
to be obtained in rotation. Cars may be scarce, as we very often have found, 
in a period of time when we need the car order book, and it may be quite a while 


before that car arrives. In the meantime I have commitments that I have to 


fulfil, and I am apt to become liable for storage if I do not move that grain 
within a certain length of time. 

In view of the fact I have that car ordered and I have delivered grain to 
the elevators I think it is only just that I should then be allowed to transfer 
my right in that car to the person to whom I have sold the grain. May I point 
out to Mr. Quelch who raised the question, I believe, that if I then go out and 
place my name on the car order book for another car my name will go down 
on the bottom of the list. It will only be supplied after the others have been 
supplied, and in turn I must deliver grain to the elevator to make it possible 
to make use of that car. 


_ Mr. QvrevcH: May I interject there? There is a saving there because the 
minute you sell your grain to the elevator you are able to put your name down 


on the car order book immediately instead of having to wait for another two- 


weeks in which time a number of new names may be put down which will delay 
your order. 


Mr. Burton: That may be true to that extent, but not to the extent of inter- 


fering with other people’s right to obtain cars at the time. What I was going to- 


say before I was interrupted was that situation applies not only to the pool 
elevators but to the line elevators. Whether I haul my grain to a line elevator 
or to a pool elevator when I have delivered that carload of grain and my turn 
comes for a car that car has to be spotted at the elevator I have designated. 
Consequently the person buying my grain should, in my opinion, have the right 
to make use of that car. 

Mr. QurtcH: I want to make it clear that when I spoke I was not opposing. 
I thought I made it clear I was supporting. I was merely pointing out why I 
thought in all probability the line elevators were opposing it, because they feel 
this will benefit those elevators that are able to get more business at a point. 

Mr. Wricut: I am very much in favour of this amendment. I think it does 


something for the farmer. I think he is the man we should be helping. I do 
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“not think it works to any particular disadvantage to. any erain company. If the 
- grain companies have their business organized properly they are all in the same 


position. Therefore I certainly would support the amendment as it. is. 
Some Hon. Mrempegrs: Carried. : 
The Cuarrman: Just a minute. 


Mr. Towniny-Suiru: I should like to raise this point. Coming from an 
oat growing district I should like to know. what would happen under these 
circumstances. A farmer puts his name on the car order book and immediately 
starts to haul in not one carload but two or three carloads to the elevator. He 
gets that in before his turn comes for the car. In the meantime he sells one 
carload. When the car comes in are we going to have a tangle there as to 
whether the elevator man gets it or the farmer gets it for one of his other 
carloads? It is a situation that could happen quite often. 


The Witness: I do not think there is any danger. A man starts to deliver 
one or three or four cars to an elevator. He puts. his name on the car order book 


for a car. That stands good until the car is delivered. Then if he wants a 


second car after that car is delivered to him his name goes down at the bottom 
of the list. 

Mr. TowN.ey-SmitTH: But who is first and who is second? hen there are 
6,000 bushels in the elevator who is to take the first car and who is to take the 
second car? The farmer has sold 2,000 and owns 4,000. When the car comes in © 
he wants it and the elevator man also wants it. I do not know whether I am 
making myself clear. 


Dr. MacGrsson: My understanding is when a farmer sells his grain to the 


elevator the elevator agent notifies the station agent and gives him proof that 


so and so has sold his wheat to the elevator. That car is then marked to the 
elevator for that particular carload. 

Mr, Towniey-Suiru: I am afraid I did not make myself clear. The farmer 
hauls 6,000 bushels to the elevator in two or three carloads. In between putting 
his name on the list and getting the car he sells one carload, 2,000 bushels, to 
the elevator. A car comes in. The farmer has 4,000 bushels in the elevator. The 
elevator man has bought 2,000 bushels. To whom is the car going? The farmer 
wants it because he has 4,000 bushels. The elevator man wants it because he has 
bought a carload from him. 

Dr. MacGrsson: He is allowed to put his name on the car order book for 
one car. He has 4,000 bushels of grain in the elevator. He sells the elevator 
agent a carload of grain. The elevator agent gives proof to the station agent 
that that farmer has transferred his right to that car. The fact that he has a lot 
more grain in the elevator does not affect the case. The station agent does not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. TowNueEy-SmirTH: I am afraid it is not as easy as all that beenice the 
farmer will argue the 2,000 bushels he sold to the elevator man were the last 
2,000 bushels he hauled in, and he wants the car for the first 2,000 he hauled in. 


Dr. MacGisson: I have no doubt you are right. You have those cases. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. I was wondering whether it is compulsory for a man to turn over his 
right to the car simply because he sells a carload of grain ‘to the elevator?— 
A. That is purely optional. 

Q. Does that not answer Mr. Townley-Smith?—A. He may do it under that 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. Stnnorrt: I believe before we pass this clause in section 4, line 4, there 
are two words to be deleted, “or delivers”. 
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The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions? It has been moved by Mr. 
Harris that section 2 pass with the exception of the deletion of “or delivers” in 
line 8, clause 2. All in favour of that? 


Carried. 
We will go on to clause 3. All in Sour of that clause omen 
The WitNEss: This has to be amended. 


The CHarRMAN: Had we better let this one stand the same as clause 1 which 
is to be redrafted? 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: This is all drafted. 
Mr. Rayner: We have copies here. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will pass them around. 


3. Section one hundred and two of the said Act is repealed and the 
following substituted therefor: 


Fire and explosion insurance terminal and Eastern elevators 


102. The manager of every licensed public terminal elevator and 


of every licensed semi-public terminal elevator in the Western Divi- 
sion and of every licensed elevator in the Eastern Division shall at 
all times keep all grain in such elevator fully insured by companies 
approved by the Board against loss by fire and inherent explosion 
during such time as it is stored therein or is in course of delivery into 
or out of same. 


Fire insurance country elevators 


2. The manager of every licensed public country elevator shall at 
all times keep all the grain in such elevator fully insured by com- 
panies approved by the Board against loss or damage by fire during 


such time as it is stored therein or is in course of delivery ‘into or out. 


of same. 


Adjustment of claims 


3. The loss, if any, under every policy of insurance issued pursuant 
_ to this section shall be payable to the holders of elevator or ware- 
house receipts for grain stored in such elevator as their interests may 
respectively appear, and the claims of such holders shall have priority 
to any claim by the manager of the elevator or by BY, assignee of 
such manager. 
Are you ready? Will Clause 3 carry as amended on the sheet? 
Mr. Harris: I so move. 
Carried. 


Clause 4? 


Mr. Ross: That will have to stand. You will want the same amendment 
you have in section 1, will you not? They refer to section 1, isn’t that right, Mr. 
McKenzie? 


The Witness: I suppose that is so. 
Mr. Ross: You will have to let it stand. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: That amendment has been carried. 


Mr. Bentuny: The amendment to 138 in the last line—that should be 
changed to twenty-two months. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. Brentiey: Could that aataraatitallsy be done because of the Ae nae 
- that was passed? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have to have clause 1 re-drafted with the amend- 
ment. Will this committee have to meet again to pass that new draft or will the 
amendment which has been moved by Mr. Wright be re-drafted, put in, and 
passed without another meeting of the committee? 


Mr. Ross: My feeling is you have to meet again to pass the new draft. 
~The CHAIRMAN: Clause 4 and clause 5 stand? ; 


Mr. Ross: That is the point I was raising. The bill would come before 
-the committee in the properly drafted form and the committee would then 
pass it. 


Mr. Harris: My understanding of section 1 of Bill 4 was that it gave the 
power to the board to make certain regulations as to not having to weigh-over. 
This amendment which was directed at that section actually was an amendment 
to section 4 of the bill, or section 5 of the bill, which, if carried would eliminate 
entirely section 1 of Bill 4. In other words, the board would not have any power 
by regulation, to extend the time of the weigh- -over. It seems to me we have, by 
resolution, eliminated section 1 of the bill entirely and that now we are about to 
amend section 4 to eliminate the words which were underlined and change 
“fifteen” to “twenty-two”. Having done that, our job is done. 


Mr. Ross: That is right. If we carry it out it can-be done in a minute or 
two and it would save the committee meeting again. 


The Cuairman: I understand you to mean that if we pass four and five by 
changing that word “fifteen” to “twenty-two”, then we een wipe out 
clause 1? 


Mr. Town.tey-SmitH: They delete the first part, the underlined part of 
four, also, where it says, “except as otherwise provided by regulation or order 
of the Board”. a 

The CuamrMan: What is your pleasure on that? 

Mr. Harris: No, Mr. Wright will have to move the amendment along that 
line for section 4, and we can pass that. 

Mr. Wricut: I would move that in section 4, those words “except as other- 
wise provided by regulation or order of the board”, be deleted and that in the 
last line of that section 4, “fifteen” be changed to ‘“‘twenty-two”’. 

The CHAIRMAN: All in favour of that? 

Carried. 


Will there be the same thing for clause 5? 


Mr. Wricut: I would move the same amendment for clause 5, that the 
words “except as otherwise provided by regulation or order of the board’, be 
deleted and that “fifteen” in the last line of the clause be made to read 
“twenty-two”. 

The CHairMAN: All in favour of that? 

Carried. 


Clause 6? 
Carried. 


Clause 7? 


Mr. Ross: I would like to ask a question on clause 7. I think the commis- 
sioner can explain it very well. I think I have an idea about it and I think 
we are in agreement, but I would like the commissioner to give us his reasons for 
this. I think I am in agreement with him on it. 
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The Witness: This amendment is made necessary by reason of the fact 
that during the war years we were developing new crops and there is no provision 
in the Canada Grain Act for grading these new crops. 

Mr. Ross: I suppose they are pretty much in the experimental stage and you 
have to have this authority? 

The Witness: We have to have the authority to define the grades. We 
define the grades according to the experience we have. 

Mr. Bentiey: May I ask Mr. McKenzie a question with regard to the 
schedule for oil seeds? Have the producers of forage crops, these new grading 
- specifications, and the handlers of them in the country made representations, 
or have they been advised of the schedule of grades? Are they satisfied with 
them? | 

The Witnsss: So far as I know, yes. Now, whether they have been directly 
advised or not, J am not sure. 

Mr. Bentuey: I should also have included those who are going to receive 
them and process them. 

The Wirness: However, the fact remains we have been operating under these 
grades for the last two or three years. Everybody knows about them. Our 
authority was given to us by order in council and now we are asking you to 
write that authority into the Canada Grain Act. 

Mr. Bentiny: You have had no objections? 

The Wirngess: No objections. Everybody is asking that this be done. 

Mr. Bentiey: The Grain Standards Board sit on this each year the same as — 
they do on grain? 

The Witness: Yes, they can if there is any necessity for it. The people 
can bring the matter before the grain board. 

The OEE Clause 7? 

Carried. 

We will come back, then, to clause 1, because there is a on passed that 
clause 1 be re-drafted. Now, it is suggested that it might as well be deleted. Is 
there a motion made to delete clause 1 entirely? 

Mr. Wricut: I would so move. 


The Cuatrman: It is moved by Mr. Wright that the bill be amended by the 
deletion of clause 1. All in favour? 


Mr. Burton: Just one more question. We were moving along fairly rapidly 
for a while and I do not recall whether we definitely passed the amendments as 
offered here in the sheet which is in front of us. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is right, we have. There are some schedules to 
this bill. Shall schedule 1 carry? 
Carried. 


Schedule 2? 

Carried. 

Shall the preamble carry? 
Carried. 

Shall the title carry? 
Carried. 


Shall I report the bill as amended? 
Carried. 


Mr. Bentiey:I would like to tender my congratulations to the cee on 
having conducted the committee so well. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.45 p.m. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Turspay, June 10, 1947. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following.as a 


Tuirp REPORT 


Your Committee has considered Bill No. 261, An Act to amend the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, 1939, and has agreed to report it with amendments. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ROBERT McCUBBIN, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 10, 1947. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 


-a.m., the Chairman, Mr. R. McCubbin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Barrett, Bentley, Bertrand (Prescott), 
Black (Huntingdon), Bryce, Burton, Cardiff, Charlton, Coyle, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Desmond, Douglas, Drope, Dubois, Fair, Gagnon, Gardiner, Gibson 


-(Comox-Alberm), Golding, Gour, Harkness, Harris (Grey-Bruce), Jutras, Kirk, 


McCubbin, McGarry, Menary, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Ross (Souris), 
Sinnott, Townley-Smith, Warren, Webb, Whitman, Wright, Wylie. 


In attendance: Mr. A. L. Stevenson, Department of Agriculture. 


The Committee proceeded to consider Bill No. 261, An Act to amend the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. 


On motion of Mr. Ross, clause one was amended by the insertion of the 
word farm between the words co-operative and association in the fifteenth line 
thereof. 


Clause one, as amended, was adopted. 


On motion of Mr. Harris, clause two was amended by the deletion of the 


~ word continuously in the seventh line thereof. 


Clause two, as amended, and clause three were adopted. 


On motion of Mr. Bentley, clause four was amended by the insertion of 
the word farm between the words co-operative and association in the seventh 
line thereof. 


Clause four, as amended, clause five and the title were adopted. 


The: Bill, as amended, was adopted, and the Chairman ordered to report 
to the House accordingly. 


At 12.55 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Chair. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss or COMMONS 
, June 10, 1947. 


_ The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. R. McCubbin, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are meeting today to consider a certain 


amendment to the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. This bill was referred to us by 


the House and it is up to us to deal with it. What is your pleasure in respect 


to it? 


Mr. Harris: Pass the confounded thing and get it over with. Let’s get to 

work. 

Mr. Bentiey: Is it the intention of the minister that we should have before 
us representatives of organized farmers in so far as this bill is concerned; or, is 
it the intention that invitations be extended to organized farmers to appear before 
this committee. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: There have been no invitations extended to 


- anyone to attend the committee. That is a matter which is in the hands of the 


committee. I do not know that there is anything—perhaps I should not say this 
—that any representative of a farm organization could place before this committee 
that could not be just as well if not better placed before the committee by the 


- members themselves. We have not invited any representatives of organizations. — 


Mr. Bentiny: Might I go just one step further and ask the minister if there 
is any objection to having representatives of organized farmers make application 
to be heard? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I think that is entirely in the hands of the 
committee. I do not know that there is very much that they could add to what 
is on the record here and what I am sure the members have. If the committee 
desire to have representatives of farm organizations here, I have no objection. 


Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could organize ourselves along 
the line I want to suggest to you. There are certain amendments suggested to 
the Act, and in the debate in the House I think, generally speaking, the members 
were cnt accord with the changes to be made. In addition to that, of course, 
several members have spoken, indicating that a much wider sanction should 
be given to the Act than these proposed amendments which we have before us. 
I suggest, therefore, that we should proceed in the normal way, take the amend- 


_ ments as they come, judging them on their merits; and have an explanation made 


by the minister as to the purpose back of the ‘amendments; then, if there is 
general debate and other points come up, they can be taken up at the end after 
we have dealt with the particular amendment we have before us; and, if at that 
time the committee desires to hear representatives from farm ‘organizations I 
think we should consider it then. My own opinion, of course, is that we do not 
add very much to the value of the committee by doing that, because I have seen 
enough of these committees and enough members from the west to know that 
they can present the arguments of the farmers better than could the farmers them- 
selves, and I am sure they will do it here on this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has anyone anything to add to that? Is it your pleasure 
that we deal with this bill clause by clause? 


Mr. Dusors: Is it the intention to deal with the Act or the bill? 
: 35 
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The CuatrMAN: With the bill. I think you ought to have copies of it; if net, 
the clerk will see that you are supplied. It is bill No. 261. 


Section 1—definition of “crop failure.” 
What is your pleasure with regard to that? 


Mr. Carpirr: May I ask you to refer to subsection (3) of clause 1; where 
it says: 
“(3) Paragraph (e) of subsection one of section two of the said Act 
is repealed and the following substituted therefore: — ey 


I refer to the subsection defining “farmer,” which reads: 


“(e) ‘farmer’ means a person who as owner or tenant operates a farm 
in the spring wheat area or who as a member of a co- -operative association 
is engaged in farming in the spring wheat area;’ 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That is the intention. That is the present posi- 
tion in relation to the Act; it is clearly defined that the Act Bpplice to the spring 
wheat area. 

I should say while I am on my feet that I made a remark the sien day in 
the House in regard to subsection (d) in (2); subparagraph (2) that is 
“cultivated land’. We are leaving out of that definition the phrase, ‘“‘and which 
land has not reverted to natural prairie.” That can be dealt with under the 
regulations. The regulation (6) established that no acreage award shall be made 
on the following plan—and the lands are indicated in that—(e) farm lands 
declared as submarginal and ordered evacuated under the provisions of a 
provincial statute. That is one that can be enlarged upon in the regulations. 
To cover the lands referred to. 


Mr. QurtcH: Should not the definition “farmer” say something about the 
age, because there has been a lot of dispute about the age of a persom who can 
qualify. That has in the past been dealt with by the regulations. I believe it 
reads “nineteen.” I can think of a case where a boy may be farming who is only 
18 but who is on his own. I would consider that he would be entirely qualified 
to receive the benefits under the Act. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That oe been taken out of the ese and 
it is clarified now. 


Mr. Wricut: Who has the regulations? I.think we should have them on 
the record, at least, each member of the committee should have a copy for his . 
information and ouidance. 


Mr. QuELCH: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that a copy of the regulations 
be given to each member of the committee. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Perhaps I should read to you a portion of the 


regulations now that a question has been raised as to who is a “farmer”, entitled 
to benefit under the scheme. The regulation is as follows: 


8. No person shall be considered to be a farmer Wider the Act unless: 

1. He is the owner or tenant of a farm from May 1 to November 1 

in any year; provided that where a farmer dies or becomes mentally 

incompetent ‘and where the operation of a farm is being continued by 

a person who: 

(a) is related by blood or marriage to the deceased or mentally incom- 
petent. person, or . 

(6b) is the sole beneficiary of the deceased or mentally inconepelgat 
person, or 

(c) is operating the farm on behalf of a beneficiary living on or within 
twenty miles of the said farm, who is primarily dependent upon 
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such farm for a living, and notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph 2 of this regulation; such person shall be considered to be 
the owner or tenant of the said farm for the purposes of the aforesaid 
Act and if the demise or insanity occurs after an acreage report under 
these regulations has been filed by the deceased or mentally incom- 
petent, such report shall be deemed to have been filed by the operator. 
2. He lives on the farm and his primary occupation is farming, or 

he lives not more than 20 miles away from the farm and has no occupation 

other than farming, and 

3. He is responsible for the farm operations and the disposal of the 
proceeds from the farm, and 

4. The farm has nof less than 25 cultivated acres or, having less than 

25 cultivated acres, is In the development stage, and 
5. lf residing with a parent or a brother he operates the farm as a 

separate unit, and the farm consists of at least a quarter-section of land. 


Now, it is within those regulations that we have to operate. A line had to 
be drawn somewhere. When the regulations were drawn first the age limit 
was placed at 20 years. That has been taken out of the regulations now, and 
as long as he ean prove ownership or lease he is entitled to the payment of the | 
award. 


Mr. Farr: What is the idea of having that regulation in there, residing 
within twenty miles of the land? That is one thing which I believe should be 
taken out. | 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Of course, the whole intention of the Act is to 
encourage people to stay on the land and live on the land and operate it. 
Durig the drought period there was a tendency for people to get away from the 
land because of the debts that had been run up—particularly store bills. This 
Act was passed for the special purpose of encouraging people to stay on the land; 
and then, too, it was intended to encourage the division of land as between father 
and son, and for that reason a son can live at home and use the equipment 
of the father for the working of the land, provided he could show his interest 
in the land under the provisions of these regulations, and-that he is handling 
the place himself, handling the finances; in short, that he operates the land 
himself: When we deal with a man living on the farm his main occupation 
must be farming. It may be that he will have certain sidelines as so many 
farmers do such as operating an elevator at a siding which is near his farm. Or 
a farmer may own a threshing outfit and go out to thresh. He may go out and 
do road work for a certain part of the season for the municipality. These things 
are not intended to disqualify. But, if he is giving all of his time to some other 
eccupation and living on the farm, itis not intended that he should be paid. On 
the other hand, if he is hving. more than 20 miles away from the farm 1t is - 
declared that he should not be paid. If he is living within 20 miles and has any 
other occupation, he is not paid. If he is living over 20 miles away from it, 
it is assumed, so far as residence is concerned, that he is not dependent on the 
farm and that he probably has a separate means of support from that of the 
land concerned. There has to be some limit. For example, I do not think the 
Act should accept a person who lives in the United States and owns a farm in 
Saskatchewan; I do not think he should be allowed to draw an award. Similarly, 
with the person who lives in eastern Canada and owns a farm in Saskatchewan; 
or a person who lives in the province of Manitoba and owns a farm in Sas- 
katchewan from which he is more than 20 miles away. As I say, the object of 
the legislation is to encourage people to live on and operate a piece of land. . 


Mr. Bentiey: But are we not cutting that rather fine? What is the differ- 
ence whether a man lives 194 miles away or 20 miles away or 204 miles away? 
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I suppose in the case of a man who lives 201 miles away he would be debarred 
from benefit while the man who lives 194 miles away would be eligible. Why 
does it have to be made arbitrary? Could it not be left more to the discretion of 
the board? I have in mind one particular case of which I know where, because 
of reasons of health, the farmer had to be living in a centre where he could have 
medical attention, but at the same time he operated his farm; he farms his 
place. In these days of automotive equipment, a farmer can operate his land 
living, let us say, 45 miles away just as well as he could if he lived within 
four or five miles. As I say, in this particular case, because of the reasons I have 
stated, he found it necessary to live in a town where medical attention was. 
available; yet, because of the 20-mile limit, he is disqualified. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Where a man has actually lived in his farm and 
worked it, under circumstances of the sort that you have Just outlined, the board 
take care of a situation of that kind. If a man never had left his farm but 
_ happened to be taken because of sickness to a town near where he lives and had 
always operated the farm, he would be paid; but in cases where he lived over 
20 miles away from his farm before taking sick he is not paid. 


Mr. CruicKsHANK: What about the ease of a tenant farmer who has to 
vacate his land, say, by the end of October. I know a couple of cases of that 
kind where they didn’t get paid at all. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: The reason the bill was passed was to make it 
possible for a man to remain on the land as much as possible. If he goes off the — 
land to seek other employment, he does not get paid until he comes back on the 
land before the following April. If he is back on the land before the first of May, 
he is paid. If he goes off the land before the first of November and stays away 
from it with no intention of going back to work the land he is not paid. 

Mr. CruiIcKSHANK: But in the case to which I refer he could not go back 
on the land? You see, he was only a tenant. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If he sells the farm and departs from it—Oh, 
you are speaking about a tenant? 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: Yes, a tenant, who has to leave the farm around the 
the end of October. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: If the owner sells the farm and the tenant living 
on it has to get off before the first of November, he is going to be in a very 
insecure position. The intention of this bill is to make it possible for a farmer 
to stay on the land and to work the land in the succeeding year. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: And if he went back onto another farm this year would 
he be entitled to benefit? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Yes, he could be under certain circumstances if 
the farm were in the same area. 

Mr. Bentiey: Did I understand the minister to say that if a man leaves, 
let us say, in July, and takes a temporary job—did some building or something 
like that—as long as he intends to go back by the first of May next year, does 
that disqualify him for payment? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: He would not be paid until he got back. 

Mr. Bentiey: I see. 

Right Hon, Mr. Garprner: Let us say that he takes a job but he intends to 
go back and seed the land, when he goes pack next year he will be paid for the 
year in question. 

Mr. Bentiey: He could work the winter any place he could find work, and 
as long as he went back on the land next year to work it he would get paid? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 
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Mr. Arcus: Is that provision with respect to a man being on the land from 
_» May first to November first found in the regulations, or is it a provision of the 
Act itself? Where will we find that? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Section 8 of the regulations provides that he must 
be the owner or tenant of a farm from May first to November first in any year. 
I might repeat the section which I read earlier: 


He is the owner or tenant of a farm fronr May 1 to November 1 in 


any year ... provided that where a farmer dies or becomes mentally 
incompetent and where the operation of a farm is being continued by a 
person who: 


_ 2. He lives on the farm and his primary occupation is farming, or he 
lives not more than 20 miles away from the farm and has no occupation 
other than farming, 

3. He is responsible for the farm operations and the disposal of the 
proceeds from the farm, and, 

4. The farm has not less than 25 cultivated acres or, having less than 
25 cultivated acres, is in the development stage, and 

5. If residing with a parent or a brother, he operates the farm as a 
separate unit, and the farm consists of a least a quarter-section of land. 


It simply says there that he has to be the owner or tenant of a farm. If 
he is that for that period of time then he is presumed to have continued on the 
land. Of course; the fact that he goes away during that period of time stops his 
payment for the time being because of the fact that the board have no way of 
knowing whether he is going to stay there or not. If he is back on the farm by 
the first of May in the following year, then the payment is made to him. 


Mr. Ross: But a change takes place nowadays in respect. to mechanization 
of farms. I know of several people in my constituency who operate farms much 
more than 20 miles apart. I am thinking now, for instance, of a person who may 
operate more than one quarter-section and each of those quarter-sections being 
20 miles from the other. Assuming that to be the case, would he be entitled 
to receive the award provided under this legislation under those circumstances. 


Right Hon Mr. Garprnmr: If he is living on the land, and if he is farming, 
yes. It is assumed that he is living on one of the three pieces of property to 
which you have referred, and that as owner or tenant he is operating the others. 
That is all considered to be a part of his farm. He would be eligible as he 
would be considered to be living on such a farm. 


Mr. Qurtcu: Take the case of a man who has a total crop failure. He may 
be eligible to the maximum payment of $500, which he would require to pay for 
seed and feed. As I understand it, he has to remain on his farm until November 
first. Suppose he had the chance to get work. He knows his crop is going to be a 
complete failure. Let us say that he goes out and gets work in the middle of 
August, that he takes a job which, let us say, is 30 miles away; does that 
20-mile limit operate in his case; and, would the taking of a job in August 
also disqualify him? | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: You will find the answer to be no. If you read 
the terms of the regulations which I referred to a moment ago:— 

8. No person shall be considered to be a farmer under the Act unless: 
1. He is the owner or tenant of a farm from May 1 to November 1 
in any year;— 


It does not say he is living on it. So long as he is the owner or tenant of if for 
that period of time. But if he ceases to live on it—that is, if he sells or leases it 
and moves off the farm, moves away from it, then he is not paid. In interpreting 
that the board simply says that the farmer operated the farm. He may go and 
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take a job anywhere. It may be a thousand miles away. It doesn’t matter how 
far away it is so long as he comes back before the first of May of next year. 
He would still be eligible to receive the benefits of this legislation. 

| Mr. Burton: As I understand it, it simply means that the owner or tenant — 
must remain in possession up to the first of November, and if he does that he 
gets his payments made immediately. If he takes somre employment. elsewhere 
owing to the failure of his crop—for instance he may be dried out and he may 
go and take a job during August or September—in such cases payment is held 
up until the board are satisfied that he is really back on the land the next year. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That is the way it works, with this exception 
that if this man did what most farmers do in those circumstances—if he went 
out threshing, let us say—he would not be considered as having left his farm 
because when the threshing season was over he would return to his farm, and | 
in cases of that kind he would be eligible for his payment the first of December. 

Mr. Towniey-Smitu: How about a man who has been living on the land 
continuously but who had to sell his farm before that November 1 date? I have 
in mind particularly the case of a man who is now 82 years of age. He had a 
complete crop failure. He sold his farm in September and he is hoping to have 
the benefits of the bonus payment to help to live over the winter. His applica- 
tion was refused because he was no longer the owner of the land. He is a very 
old man and he has lived there for a long, long time, but because he happened 
to sel! his farm six weeks too soon under the regulations apparently he 1s 
refused the benefits. It does seem to me that the regulations: are far too rigid 
and that they should be administered with a certain amount of compassion. 
Why, even the army, who are sticklers for detail, have a compassionate section ~ 
under which they get away from the rigidity of regulations once in a while. 
I think that is the way our regulations here should be administered. Is there 
nothing at all which can be done for this man? | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: As the regulations stand the report would not be 
‘avourable. It is a little difficult to understand why anyone would make an 
arrangement of that kind or would sell land, or could sell it out in the west, — 
without knowing this situation, because it has been discussed over and over 
again at every meeting of farmers;-and I think any lawyer drawing up an > 
agreement would check into that to begin with. Sometimes people feel that it is 
better to sell anyway; here is a deal offered, it might not be offered six weeks 
from now and they sell. I presume they figure when they do that they are 
getting a better deal than they would get if they waited until later and took this 
payment. There is no way in which the board can determine what the man 
thought when he was doing it. : 

Mr. QuneicH: I still think that rigid 20-mile limit creates unnecessary hard- 
ship. Many cases have come to my attention where a farmer and his family 
have moved in town purely for the purpose of getting their children to school. 
I think of the case at the moment of a man who moved 24 miles from his farm 
to get his family attending a school, and just because of that he was deprived 
of the benefits under this Act because he happened to live for the time being 
at 20 miles outside the prescribed limit. I think greater discretion should’ be 
allowed with respect to this 20-mile limit. | . marae 

Mr. Gotpine: In administering the Act have you come across many cases 
of that kind? ! | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: There are quite a number. I get quite a number 
of communications about them myself. I could not begin to tell you how many. 
As a matter of fact, when we looked at it in the beginning we thought that if a 
man lived ten miles away from his farm he should not be paid. I recall that was 
the attitude at the beginning, but then we doubled it to 20 miles. There may be 
some question as to whether we should double that and make it 40 miles. 
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Mr. Farr: Because of a number of reasons that have been brought in by 


different members I raise this question. I have similar cases in mind. The 


minister has admitted now that several cases have come to his attention. It 
does seem that there should ‘be some change in this 20-mile limit regulation. I 
think there should be some way of ensuring that no hardship is done to any 
person who might otherwise stand to benefit under this Act ‘because of the rigid 
application of a mileage limitation of this kind. I think that part of the 
Act should be changed. May I also state that I think some modification should 
be made to this rigid limitation of six months which a person has to be on the 
farm. I think one or two slight modifications there will result in a great deal 
of satisfaction to all concerned. There are certainly some things in the regula- 
tions which should be changed. 


Mr. Stnnorr: I am going to back the inditer up. Anyone who lives in the 
west knows that farmers move their families into town. That is the general 
procedure. The objeet of that is so their children will have a chance to go to 
school, so that they will be closer to good schools than they would be away 
out on the farm. We must get down to business here and realize that people 
must stay on the farms. If they are going to live in towns and have the benefits 
of town life they will have to come under and be subject to these regulations. 


Mr. QuetcH: It is all right for the honourable member to say that, but 
why doesn’t he try to be realistic? He knows it may be impossible in the drought 
area to get the children to school. There are many cases of farmers who live 
eight and nine miles from school. How are children in such cases to get to 
school every day? It is impossible. Farmers who want their children to have 
an education simply have to move into town. Anyhow he knows quite as well as 
I do what many of these small towns are like; just a few shacks, very often. And 
they’ move there for one reason, and one reason alone—in order to give their 
children an education. You should be the last one to suggest taking that from 
them. | 

This is the type of case which should be taken care of, and I am suggesting 
that the board should Ee given discretion to allow the bonus to be paid in such 
cases. 


Mr. Wurman: What distance would you suggest? 


Mr. QuetcH: I would leave that entirely to the discretion of the board in 
these drought areas. I know the case of a farmer who lives thirty miles from a 
school. I do not think any distance should be put in there. Let it remain the 
way it is, 20 miles;. and eno the board discretion to pay it where Day aes is 
justified. 


Mr. Stnnorr: How are you ever going to get schools in these communities 
whose people won’t stay there? 


Mr. QUELCH: Give them discretion to deal fairly with cases in the drought 
area. You know the restrictions there as well as I do. There are cases where 
you have farms of 3,000 acres where they are only permitted to graze a very 
limited herd of cattle. Where you have these 3,000-acre farms you must 
realize that you will never get enough people in one convenient area to justify 
a school. In cases like that discretion should be allowed. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: May I give what figures I have here? The province 
of Saskatchewan is divided into six districts. At least, it was during the period 
for which I have these figures. It is seven now I think. Those figures will cover 
about one-sixth of the people who are concerned. ‘The number of farmers paid 
in full in this particular district, 8,580; and the number who were refused 
because of distance from their farms was 28. There are 28 people in that 
district, which is about one-sixth of the area. There is another one here; I think 
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the first is within the area of Saskatchewan—west of Saskatoon, around Rose- 
town and Kindersley—and that is where I would have thought there would 
have been the most. The second takes in Mr. Bentley’s district, around Swift 
Current. The number of farmers paid, 9,253; the number refused because of 
distance, 118. Then I have, I think, one more, the third one—this is in Mr. 
Carpenter’s territory—the number of farmers paid in full, 9,852; the number 
refused because of distance, 72. So that does give you some idea of the extent 
to which it operates. 

Mr. Bentiey: Might I support: Mr. Quelch for this reason: so far as the 
farmer is concerned, as I appreciate it, he is concerned with the production of 
farm products—foodstuffs—and he is asked to make his production as abundant 
as possible. Because of that, I do not think that a farmer should be. deprived 
of whatever benefits there may be because he maintains a home in town or a 
village, either for the purpose of residence or for the purpose of having his chil- 
dren go to school. I would not like a situation even such as the figures the 
minister read out would indicate to us. I think there should be a great deal of 
leniency in the interpretation of this particular regulation; especially in view of 
the fact that with the automobile it is possible to cover considerable distances — 
in a comparatively short time. I believe the minister should see that the admini- 
stration of this regulation is made a lot more elastic so that it would permit 
those who actually make their living off a farm to receive the benefits that it was 
intended that they should have. 

Mr. Harris: Are the figures you quoted for one year, or is that the accumu- 
lation to date? | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That is for one year. It might interest the 
committee to know that some of the correspondence which comes to me on this © 
matter is from people who live in places as far as British Columbia in the west ~ 
and Ontario and points farther east; for the most part, people who still own 
the land and people who have hired someone to work the land for them, and | 
they are living away from it. We adopt the position they are not entitled to 
benefit unless they live within the area. Then, another thing is this, that any 
departure from these regulations has to be approved by order in council. All 
such cases have to be brought before council. And, of course, when they come 
before council it quickly becomes apparent that we are paying out about three 
and a half times the amount of money we are collecting from the farmers under 
this scheme, and that means that the money paid to the farmers has to come 
out of the treasury; and that, in turn, means that everybody in Canada is con- 
cerned about it. Now, they say, you have got to be a little bit careful about how 
you pay the money out. Your intention under this Act is to encourage people 
to stay on the land, to live on the land. With all due respect to the arguments 
that have been used, I think that I know the west about as well as anyone here; 
and my impression is that most people, all of them that I know as a matter of 
fact, who do go to some place to educate their families; are with very few 
exceptions able to find a place within twenty miles where they can get a good 
continuation school. There may be the occasional one who is not able to; but 
I am confident that if there are cases of that kind and it is so reported to the 
board that in administering the regulations they would take that into account. 
But, as I said, any exceptional cases which have to be dealt with must be taken 
care of through the medium of a special order in council. 


Mr. CruicKsHANK: Does that apply in all cases, Mr. Minister? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That applies to all cases. That is the only way 
in which they can be dealt with. If the board refused to pass an application and 
there was an appeal from the board’s decision that is the only way in which it 
could be dealt with; it would have to go then to council for final decision. At 
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the same time,.I do not think they should be allowed to do something which 


- does not conform to the purpose of the Act; namely, to encourage people to 
_ stay on the land and to live on the land. 


Mr. CruicKSHANK: Well, Mr. Gardiner, I know of two farmers in British 
Columbia. They were both tenant farmers and they were both forced to get off 
the land in September; and they both had crop failures. One of them was paid 
and the other was not. They were both completely burned out. Why would 
that be? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: There must be some special reason which J have 
not before me. : 

Mr, CruicKsHANK: That is a particular case. They were two families 
from the same district. One gets the payment and the other does not. How 
do you explain that? Would a case of that kind be dealt with by the board, or 
would that have to be referred to council? Who is the board anyway? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, there is a board of three. The chairman 


of the board is at present the Dean of Agriculture, in the College of Agriculture 


at Winnipeg. He was previously in the agricultural college at Saskatoon. He 
is chairman of the board. Another member of the board is Mr. Holmes, of 
Saskatoon; and Mr. Stevenson is the third member and secretary of the board. 
They are the people who are administering this. | 


Mr. CruicksHANK: Why did they allow the one and turn the other down? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, I don’t know the basis on which their 
action was taken in those particular cases, of course. I can tell you this, how- 
ever, that they do have a report from the inspector with regard to every case; 
and where necessary they send the inspector back to get a further report. They 
make their decisions on the basis of all the facts which are before them. I can- 
not tell you what they do in individual cases, except for those which I happen 
to refer to the board personally and on which I receive their explanation and 
reply as to what has been done. From my personal knowledge I feel obliged 
to say that in 99 cases out of 100-I have to admit that there is no quesiton about 
the decisions made. There is the unusual case in which there is some question, 
and then they discuss the facts before the board and if necessary make a further 
inspection before reconsidering such a case. I do not know the facts in the 
cases to which you refer, but I do know that there must have been some good 
reason for one man getting paid and the other being refused unless as occasionally 
happens a mistake was made in making payment in one case. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: But in this case they had no option; they had to 
get off the land. 


Mr. Arcus: I would like to deal with these regulations, not only the one 
relating to the farmer being not more than 20 miles away from the land, but 
also the one which provides that he may have no other occupation at all. I have 
in mind a number of cases at home where the farm happens to be small and 
in a dry area. These people have to go to town and they have to have some 
sort of a secondary occupation, such as working in a garage, or teaching, or in a 
local mill. Their main occupation is farming. Their farms may be only two 
or three miles from town. According to the regulations as they stand, and as 
they are administered by the board, they would not be eligible to receive the 
bonus. That is the situation which I think should be corrected. 


Mr. CarpirF: I would like to answer that question, Mr. Chairman; if we 
don’t get a crop we get no consideration in here at all. 
Mr. CrurcKSHANK: Well what it all adds up to, Mr. Cubitindi is this, 


that out in British Columbia we are carrying the Saskatchewan farmers. I 
suppose that applies to the whole of Canada outside the prairie provinces. 


- 


* 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: In our experience in administering the Act I 
think there is room for criticism along the lines suggested by Mr. Argue; that is; 
in connection with those who are under 20 miles from their land. There are 
some people who are living closer to their farms than others. For instance, 
there are some who are living, say, a mile or two miles away; living in a village 
and operating the farm. We say that farming must be their only occupation, and 
in some cases it is very difficult to make a decision as to whether the farm is the 
only occupation. A man may go and paint somebody’s house in the village. 
Facts such as those are all taken into consideration, and I think it will be found 
that the board are very lenient in their decisions. Farming is a 12 months out 
of the year operation. But, as I said, the board’s action in each case is based 
on the report of an inspector; and an examination of the decisions by the board 
shows that they have exercised reasonable leniency, and most of these cases are 
very well taken care of, although in a few cases there would appear to be some 
hardship. 

Mr. Townury-SmitH: What do you considet to be a primary occupation: 
that to which a man devotes most of his time, or that which produces most 
money for him? Have we any leeway with respect to that definition. I have in 
mind the case of a man who is teaching. He was living on the farm but because 
of the scarcity of teachers in western schools he taught school. I took the trouble 
the other day of working out the actual amount of | time he put_on his respective 
jobs, shall we say, and I found that he was putting twice as many hours in work- 
ing on his farm as he was in teaching school—and I do not mean sleeping. Well, 
he was unable to get any bonus benefit because he was teaching school. That 
is what prompts me to raise this question of what you consider to be a primary 


occupation. In this case he did not get any benefit from working the farm at — 


all; his only means of livelihood was what he secured from teaching school. I 
suppose it may be said that that was his primary occupation because that was 
his only source of income; although, as I said, he was putting in twice as many 
hours on the farm as he was in the school, and he was not able to draw any 
bonus because he was teaching. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: There are so many things that have to be taken 
into consideration. You will recall that when ‘this bill was up in the House the 
other day I said that there were at least a million and a quarter acres of land 


which should not have been brought into cultivation. As a matter of fact, they 


were taken out of cultivation. I should not say the whole million and a quarter 
acres were taken out of cultivation because some of them were lands which were 
ranges on lease. But there have been a million and a quarter acres put in 
pasture; and every western member knows that there were thousands of acres 
of land that were shown during the drought period to have been submarginal. 


People just quit working them and went away and left them. There are some © 


persons who have gone back onto land of that kind. The young man teaching 


school may possibly have been one of this kind. A lot of people are teaching | 


school somewhere in this vicinity and they take it that they will get part of a 
piece of land, then they will put a crop in and maybe get something out of it. 
Some like to cet land of that kind and keep it. They may get a crop on it once in 
a while. I don’t know if that would be the case with this friend of yours or not. 
I gather that in this case submarginal land of this kind was involved. It may 
have been, or it may not. The point is that each case has to be considered on 


its merits, and the board would have to have all the facts before them wien | 


making a decision. 
Mr. Townuey-SmitH: How is that amount which the farmers pay, the fee, 
arrived at? I think itis one per cent of something. 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I have some figures here Betaret me which may 
give you some information on that. The amount taken in by way of fees col- 
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jected during the years from 1939 to ‘1945-46 was $21,983,416.21; and the 
amount paid out down to the same date was $62,388,395.69, or about one-third 
of the amount paid was collected from farmers. The farmer pays one per cent 
of the amount he receives for the grain he delivers at the elevator into this 


fund. Approximately $22,000,000 in round figures was paid in and $62,000,000 


paid out. That means that around $40,000,000 in round figures came out of the 


treasury. . 
Mr. Corus: Is there no other source of revenue except that one per cent? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No. : 


Mr. Harris: Then there is no need of making any changes there in para- 


graph (d) to which I referred? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: We will deal with that in the regulations. 


Mr. Corie: I would like to ask a question about that. I come from the 
tobacco district. I might say that I was one of those who woke up one 
morning last fall and found that because of a heavy overnight frost I had lost 
a $7,000 crop. If we are going to do this for the farmers out on the prairies 
why should not some consideration be given to us down in Ontario in the 
tobacco district? | 

Mr. Bentiey: I don’t want to start an argument, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like to ask the minister, in view of what he said in the House—or what 
I think he said, we will put it—if any crop insurance plan would require the 
co-operation and consent of the provincial government. Have any conversations 
or discussions been carried on with any provincial authorities, or with any 
persons, with a view to supplying for the farmers of Canada as a whole some- 
thing in the nature of what is taking place through the medium of this Act in 
the three prairie provinces? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Yes, there have been discussions on this matter 
for as far back as I can remember, fifty years or more—I am not able to go 
back much further than that—between the dominion and the provinces. It was 
thoroughly discussed around 1900 in connection with a hail insurance plan for | 
the western provinces, and it was brought out at that time that the federal 
government could not consider such a matter because.insurance was a question 
which under the provisions of the British North America Act rests entirely 
with the provincial authorities. It was not a matter which could be brought in 
here at Ottawa. We were told at that time that anything in the nature of 
insurance had to be brought up in the provinces. That is the reason why the 
three western provinces did have hail insurance measures. I understand that 


-Manitoba dropped theirs, but as far as Saskatchewan is concerned they still 


operate under that Act. Any province can bring into effect an Act of that kind 
if they so desire. The way an insurance act operates is through the payment 
of a premium. An insurance act of any kind may be brought into effect by 
provincial governments. When it came to the matter of drought insurance it 


was found that the losses were so great in a particular year that a provincial 


government could not possibly hope to take care of drought insurance. Perhaps 
I could give the committee some idea of what is involved by a few figures. 
Suppose in one year you had a $16,000,000 loss incurred through drought. 
Sixteen million dollars is no easy amount to find, and to meet payments of that 
size would probably wipe out the fund built up by your premium payments. 
That is to say, you would collect a small amount of it this year, then next year 
you have a drought and you more than wipe it out. Let us say you build up 
a fund of four or five million dollars and drought comes along and you have 
payments totalling eight to nine million dollars; you simply go broke. And no 
insurance company, or anyone interested in that kind of thing, would take that 
sort of risk. Prior to the date of the legislation we paid $186,000,000 out of the 
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treasury of Canada to keep people alive; not under this government alone; that 


includes the amounts paid under the Bennett government. Altogether we have 


paid, as I have said, $186,000,000 to keep people living on the prairies. It was 
decided that it was better to have some system under which the thing would 
be done in a regular way and under which people would be paid automatically. 
I doubt if there is any practical scheme of premium payment by which you 
could create a sum large enough to take care of any losses which might come over 
a period of, say, ten years. 

Mr. Corte: We still have a lot of vacant farms in Ontario. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I might tell my hon. friend that I come from 
’ Ontario myself, and know as much about it as anyone. The farmers down in that 
section of the country have received, over the years, just as great benefits as 
have any in western Canada. If we were to go back over what happened in the 
last 100 years in the way of assistance to settlement in eastern Canada—not 
confined to Ontario alone—we would find that there were a lot of things done 


which by comparison would not reflect any discredit on the help we are giving 


farmers in western Canada to-day. However, let’s get on with the bill. 
Mr. Bentiry: And you say that a charge of one per cent is collected? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes, a levy of one per cent of the money paid for 


the grain delivered at the elevator is deducted when payment is made to the 
farmer for grain delivered at the elevator and it goes into this fund. | 
Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to subsection (3), clause (e) 
the last section of which reads, “or who as a member of a co-operative associa- 
tion is engaged in farming in the spring wheat area.”’ I wonder if the minister 
would permit an amendment to that so that it would read, ‘‘a co-operative farm- 


ing association.” We have heard a lot about co-operatives and I think a distine- 


tion should be made which will tie in the specific type of co-operative 
organization which is contemplated by this section, namely, the farmers’ 
co-operative, or what might be more properly termed, I suggest, the eel 
- farmer association.” Would there be any objection to that? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I do not think there is any objection to the 
word being put in. I think in the draft it was intended to cover co-operative 
associations connected with farming as distinguished from cases where you have 
a number co-operating in a store, which is just a co-operative trading organiza- 
tion although the operators may ‘be farming. 

Mr. Ross: There is no objection, then, to including the word “farming” 
where I have indicated? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I do not think so, and I think we will do it. 


Mr. Bentiey: Mr. Chairman, may I refer again to the point which I 


brought up about the possibility of extending insurance provisions such as are 


provided under this scheme to Ontario and the other provinces of Canada. Form 


what I have seen and heard I know that it would be a benefit to many provinces. © 


I would like to ask the minister if he has received any suggestions from organized 


farmers in Ontario or from any of the other provinces as to the possibilities of 


their coming under this Act as it stands now? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: We certainly have had representations from 
persons, but not provinces, so far as I ean recollect. I can recall that we have had 
representations from farmers who may belong to farm organizations but I do not 
think any such requests have been received formally from provinces. 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: Didn’t our provincial secs (British Columbia) 
make such an application to your government? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, part of British Columbia, that part which 
is concerned, is already under the Act. I refer to the Peace River clause. 
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Mr. CruicKsHANK: Did not the ey cel government pees fenatdlon in 
May of last year— 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I think it is the PLF-R.A. which you have in 
mind. ° 

Mr. McGarry: This thing seems to be getting quite lively. What I have to 
say, of course, does not apply directly to the bill before us, but I think it is 
something on which we should have some information. Suppose, for instance, that 


_ the province of Nova Scotia were menaced to a great extent by flood waters, ice 


floes and things which destroyed a great deal of land which was rendered unsuit- 
able for production, [ would like to ask the minister if any action has been taken 
to expand this Act to deal with matters of that kind. Does the initial action 
have to start with the province? If you were considering an extension of this 
Act to cover areas such as I have in mind, how would you proceed? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Any form of assistance which is going to be 
given under this Act by way of giving out money does not have to start with 
the province. If we were going to start an insurance plan, that would be taken 
care of by the provinces. We are giving relief to the areas to which you refer, 
but we are doing it in another form. You refer, I presume, to the matter of 
repairing dykes and building ditches for the drainage of the flooded land. We 
are doing that under another Act; at least, if it were going to be done by an 
extension of the P.F.R.A. 1t would be under another Act. It was decided the other 
day not to do more under that Act but to do it under a separate item in the 


estimates. We are now carrying on negotiations with the government of Nova 


Scotia and also with the government of New Brunswick to determine the best 
manner in which such arrangements could be put into effect. We spent some 
$86,000 on that account last year and I hope there will be a larger sum made 
available for use this year. 


Mr. McGarry: Who looks after the river waters and their control in New 
Brunswick? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Works of that kind are taken care of by the 
Public Works department, and have been throughout the years. I would 
not like to say that any plan we are thinking of in connection with agriculture 
would apply to these rivers. That would be a matter of internal arrangement 
within the government, as to whether they did it under public works or in some 
other way. 


Mr. McGarry: That would come under the vote for public otk 


Right Hon. Mr. GArpiner: It would be in the vote for public works; they do 
the public works on navigable streams. 


Mr. Jurras: Before leaving this section, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it 
would be in order for us to consider the matter of the definition of “township.” 
We are frequently encountering difficulty, in Manitoba particularly, because the 
only definition on which we have to go is that contained in this Act: “ ‘Town- 
ship’ means . . . a township according to the system of survey authorized by 
the Dominion Lands Surveys Act.” As you know, in Manitoba there is a very 
large area made up of river land, land which les along the Assiniboine and the 
Red rivers; and when it comes to an application of the Act there is no definition 
as far as I know, and there is nothing in the regulations which provides for the 
extension of these benefits to those lands described as river lots. I know that 
in my area we had a very extensive crop failure one year and we tried to devise 
some kind of a plan, but we never succeeded in arriving at a satisfactory one. 
While we have this Act before us I believe some provision should be made 
to include these river lots. I think we should be able to clarify the section in 
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such a way that they could be brought under the regulations; and in such a way 
that Mr. Stevenson or the minister would be in a position fairly to deal with 
any claims which might arise from such lands. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Apparently the only definition we have to go by 
at the present time is that contained in the interpretation section, subsection (1), 
which says: / 

(1) “townships” means, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, a township according to the system of survey authorized by 
the Dominion Lands Surveys Act, and in the province of British Columbia 
a township whose boundaries are confirmed by the Official Surveys Act 
of British Columbia. 

Now you are suggesting an amendment is required in that particular section? 

Mr. Jutras: Yes: 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I have just been discussing that with the 
secretary (Mr. Stevenson) and we will have another look at it. There have 
been some difficulties in connection with it, and if it is necessary to have some- 
thing in the definition we will introduce it into the House. 

Mr. Jutras: Is there anything in the regulations which covers that point? 
I think it would be proper to add a clarification to the definition of “township” 
as it is now, because in the Red River valley and in the Assiniboine river valley 
in Manitoba there are large tracts of land which are made up of river lots and 
wood lots. The act does not provide for these. The definition in the Act only 
provides for the definition of a township, and it is defined according to the 
system of surveys authorized by the Domimion Land Surveys Act: | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: I would think from reading this that it is the 
Dominion Land Surveys Act that governs this land. 


‘Mr. Jurras: There must be something in the Act which makes provision 
for these areas, but maybe it is not clear enough to cover these cases, and I am 
asking that something should be done to cover such cases. The Land Surveys 
Act does define river land but there is no equivalent to a township. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If that is the case we will require to have some 
different wording put in. 

Mr. Town tey-SmitH: Should not consideration be given to this matter: a 
township in the west is a piece of land six miles square. I live in township 48 in 
range 25. When this survey is being made will they confine themselves to town-. 
ship 48, range 26, or would they have to take half of township 48 and range 26 
and half of township 48 and range 25 and still call it a township? Does it have ~ 
to be the township as it is mapped or can it be any piece of land six miles square 
that is designated? . é | 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: It must be a township as it is defined in the 
Surveys Act—six miles square. If it is township 48 it is township 48. The only 
exceptions to that are when you come to the main meridians. The townships are 
not six miles square. And when you come to the places where you have had 
to make corrections at the river—the Saskatchewan river particularly—you have 
small townships put in in order to take care of the necessary correction. Those 
have always been accepted as townships under the Surveys Act. 


Mr. Towniey-SmirH: Could some consideration be given to half of 26 and 
half of 25 in a township that had been ruined where the other half might be 
higher? There is a piece of land six miles square that is completely ruined as 
far as crops are concerned and half comes in one township and half in another. 


_ Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Provision is now made, providing that it is con- 
tiguous to an area that is already declared to be a drought area or a district in 
which payments can be made. If the township south or north of those two town- 
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ships happens to be in either one or the other then you can put in any nine 
sections that are contiguous to it or you can take up a half or three-quarters 
of a township and put it in. If there is not area round about it that is subject 


to drought then it is presumed that that area is submarginal land, and we are 


not supposed to pay anything on submarginal land. 

' Mr. Ross: I would like to support Mr. Jutras in this matter. I know that 
in the wording of the Act with the officials in Manitoba that question has arisen 
in the past, and it might become a serious problem; and I hope that in amending 
the Act you will give consideration to this matter because it prevails in all parts 
of Manitoba where there are river lots. 


Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, the figures given by the minister showed that the 
farmers had contributed $22,000,000 to this fund. Since the inception of the 
scheme we have drawn out a little over $62,000,000. Some people have a habit 
of making a lot of these payments. That is one side of the argument. Let me 
point out that the farmers of the three prairie provinces and the Peace river 
block this year so far have contributed more than a dollar a bushel on every 
bushel of wheat delivered under the British agreement. That is so far this year. 
That, I think, will come off the $40,000,000. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: We do not think they have. 


Mr. Bentiey: Mr. Townley-Smith was speaking about a certain matter, 
and I would like to give a concrete example to support his suggestion that the 
minister give some consideration to this matter. Take the area lying in the 
apex of a triangle between Prelate and Leader which slopes around and makes 
a basin in the middle. Now, that basin is almost a Garden of Eden with rarely a 
crop failure and there are no floods to worry about. The fact is that they have 
a reasonably good crop nearly every year.. However, there are bad years when 
these good sections usually bring the average for the whole country up higher 
than will allow for payments under the Act, and the result is that those on the 
slopes may be suffering badly. Because of the high average they are not eligible 
for payments because the Act says that there must be a rectangular block con- 
tiguous to.an area which receives a benefit and that makes it difficult. Because 
of the particular geographical layout in that particular part of the country you 
make it almost impossible many times for them to have that contiguosity, shall 
I say, that is necessary to come under the regulations. There must be other 
places similar to that, and I just mention that case. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: There are scores of places like that; but as I 
said in the House the other night, there is only one way this can be dealt with 
and that is under insurance. Now, the provinces can take care of that or if the 
municipality does it it can deal with the individual farmers. All of our divi- 
sions are rectangular or square; there are no lines running any other way. We 
have no legal way of defining anything except around those squares. The same 
position taken with regard to the area applies to a farmer. The line as between 
his good land and his poor land sometimes runs in a diagonal direction across 
the farm or zigzags across it. We cannot deal with that. We have to say as far 
as the dominion government is concerned that we are taking care of our res- 
ponsibilities by taking care of these large square blocks. We say to the 
municipal organizations and to the provinces: “If you want these corners taken 
care of other than by direct relief you have the authority to bring in an insur- 
ance plan to take care of them; but if you want P.F.A.A. to act you will be 
prepared to contribute so much money in order to have them taken care of as 
individuals by collecting from them or otherwise. We have no objection to 
administering it or to the farmers doing it and administering it; but we do not 
think the federal government should assume the responsibility for this whole 
problem. If the smaller areas are to be dealt with we think the province or the 
municipality concerned ought to do something about. it.” 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall clause 1 carry? 
Mr. WricHtT: I would like to ask a quesion: with regard to cultivated land. 
The subsection reads: 4 
‘Cultivated land’ means land that in the year af award was seeded 
to crop or in summerfallow and includes land seeded to grass in any year 
if the productivity thereof was maintained in the year of award. 
What does that mean? Does it mean that there must be a hay crop cut on it, 
or does it mean that you can pasture it? What is the definition? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: It really means that the inspector goes out and 


looks at the land and sees if the fellow has been taking care of it, and if he has ~ 


been taking care of it the money is paid; but if he has been letting it stand idle 
and it becomes useless for any purpose whatsoever it, will not be paid for. If 
so, it is not cultivated. It comes down to this: if you leave different kinds of 
grasses too long without breaking the land up and refertilizing it or doing some- 


thing like that to it you have not got much left. We reserve the right to say. 


that man is not cultivating the land and we are not paying him. 


Mr. Wricut: Is it left to the judgment of the individual inspector? There 
are not set rules? 


Hon. Mr. GAarpDINER: Yes. 


Mr. Farr: May I ask the minister if he has considered reducing the area to 
make the farmer eligible under the P.F.A.A.? For example, in a number of 
cases we find there are smaller areas than the required number of sections at 
the present time, and we have had a number of requests’ from farmers to have 
this brought on an individual basis. In some cases they are SUpEeeneS SIx 
sections in the township regardless of whether they are contiguous or not. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinpr: The same argument applies in your case as in 


Mr. Bentley’s case. If there are small areas like that they ought to be taken 


care of in some way. The federal government feel that when we are taking care 


of areas down to a quarter of a township we are discharging what we consider — 


to be our responsibility in the matter; and if the provinces or the municipalities 
want these other smaller areas dealt with then we hope they will make some 
proposal in which they will assist in the financing. 


Mr. Burton: Mr. Chairman, while I realize, following the inne s state- 
ment made in the House the other day and his explanation today, that there 
would be considerable difficulty in instituting an over-all group insurance plan, 


nevertheless I contend that the difficulties are not insurmountable although they 


would need a considerable amount of co-operation. To get down to the point 
under discussion, the minister has on occasion, both to-day, and in the House 
referred to the fact that the smaller areas must, if they are going to be taken 
care of—in so far as the central government is concerned—must be taken care of 
by the municipalities or by the provinces. There is a point I wish to direct your 


attention to and that is that even in Saskatchewan there are large areas that 


are not in the drought area. ‘In fact, I want the members of this committee to 
know that the greater part of Saskatchewan is not in the drough area. But 
we do have occasions when we have a drought even in the better parts of the 
province, and it comes in the smaller areas. Now, here is the position we are 
in—and I would like to have the members of the committee who are from other 


provinces realize the position we are in. We, in all parts of the three prairie prov- ° 


inces pay this 1 per cent on every load of grain we take to an elevator; and in the 
greater part of Saskatchewan as well as in the greater part of Manitoba and 


Alberta, owing to the regulations that we have in this Act, we have never any 
opportunity of making use of the benefits of that Act just because, according to | 


the definition and regulations laid down, certain areas are covered. 
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mune the point I me to bring to the attention of the minister, ae it is 

~ one that he well knows, as well as do other members of the committee, is that 

_ there are many farmers in the prairie provinces who have paid from the begin- 
ning their 1 per cent, and they also have paid with the rest of the citizens of 
the dominion the additional amounts that the dominion has put into the P.F.A.A., 

_ and they have never had an opportunity to make use of the benefits of this Act 
in view of the fact that they have not had a crop failure. I believe that the 
minister’s and the government’s purposes would not be defeated if they consent 
to make a smaller area available under this Act. I believe it could be worked 
out. In-so far as other parts of the dominion are concerned, I do not believe 
your case would be helped at all by coming under this Act; but I want to repeat 
what Mr. Bentley said a short while ago, that any time you people can bring, 
from your part of the dominion, a crop insurance plan that will help you, you 
will find the people from the prairie provinces backing up your demands in that 
respect. However, the P.F.A.A. would not be of any help to you; there would 

have to be something different. However, I do appeal to the minister that when 
we have the P.F.A.A., and when we tax the people—take from them without any 
question sums of money to go into their funds—then we should go as far as we 
can to make it possible when these people have a calamity or a crop failure— 
and that can easily happen—to get help; and I have noticed from time to time, 
where a farmer runs his farm as well or even better than his neighbour who is 
across the township line, that the lack of showers has left him with little or no 
crop. Consequently, I do believe that when we are going to continue taxing the 
people we should give them an opportunity to have the benefits when these 
calamities occur. 

Mr. Wricut: I want to agree with Mr. Buon, I know an area in the 
province which has contributed to this fund probably as much or more than any 
other similar area in the province and has drawn practically nothing from the 
fund because of the limitations in areas and because of the fact that this is 
worked entirely on a bushel basis. For instance, a farmer may have less than 
eight bushels per acre of No. 1 wheat, seven bushels of No. 2, and he comes 
under the Act; but if he has eight and one-half bushels of feed’ wheat—if the 
wheat has been frozen—he does not come under the Act. That has happened 
on more than one occasion, although he has contributed to the fund ever since 
the Act was set up. That happens simply because our wheat is of a lower 
grade, but we have the quantity; therefore we do not come under the Act. Now, I 
think there should be some other regulations in the Act—the Act should be 
amended—to cover cases like that, because we get less money. We may get 32 
cents a bushel for seed wheat when No. 1 wheat is probably selling at 70 cents a 
bushel. As far as financial returns are concerned we have just half the return of 
the area which is actually being paid. So, there are anomalies 1 in the Act which 
I think should be righted. 

Mr. Harris: You pay only half as much of the 1 per cent. 

Mr. WricutT: Yes, but we have contributed over the years. For many years 
we may have ‘a crop of 40 bushels to the acre and we pay 1 per cent. We have 
paid into the fund many times what has been drawn out of the fund in our area. 
I would like to see the Act so worded that we would have more hope when we 
do have a crop failure of benefiting under the Act as far as the returns are 
concerned. I think that is fair. Unless there are some changes made in the 
regulations we can never hope to benefit under the Act. in some of the areas. 
Because of floods last year a large area was never planted. Those flooding condi- 
tions were such that the area was not contiguous to an area large enough to be 
paid, and as a result we did not draw from the fund although contributing to it. 
If we are going to contribute to it we think we should have the same chance, 
when we have a crop failure, of benefiting under the Act. 


~ 
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Mr. QuetcH: I think there should be some modification. In 1939 when 
the Act was brought down we were on a township basis. In 1940 or 1941 there 
was an amendment made, and that is the condition that exists to-day. ‘That 
amendment was to the effect that a bonus could be paid provided you had 
nine sections in a rectangular block and provided those nine sections were 
contiguous to a township that was eligible. I do not. see why it is necessary 
to have the nine sections alongside a township that is eligible. For instance, 
you may have nine sections with a total crop failure alongside a township 
that is not eligible; whilst on the other hand, just one mile south there may be 
a township that is eligible. After all, nine sections is quite a large block, and 


a block that size should be a sufficient block to justify the payment of the bonus 


without that block being alongside of another township that is eligible. 

There is another point which I think is unfair. The Act further provides 
that if you have nine sections of land within a township that is eligible, if it 
has an average of 14 bushels or more, that nine sections can be taken out. In 
the nine sections you might have one or two sections that had a total crop 
failure. If you include those sections in with the nine the yield may still be 
over 14 bushels to the acre, and yet those two sections would be deprived of 
the benefit of the Act. That is not fair, Some change should be made. Where 
it is proposed that a block of sections be taken out of an eligible township on 
the ground that the average yield is over 14 bushels to the acre the Act should 
state that no section shall be included in that block if it has less than 8 bushels 
to the acre. I know a case where ten sections were taken out of an eligible 
block because the average yield was over 14 bushels to the acre although four 
of the sections had a total crop failure. The officials pointed out that under 


the Act they were forced to do it. Under the Act they are not allowed to take. 


less than nine sections out, so they had to include some other sections in order 
to bring it up to nine. I think the minister will agree that that is not fair. 
I suggest that at least he will deal with these two situations. First of all 
say that we will pay the bonus on any nine sections in the rectangular block 
whether or not they are alongside of a township which is eligible; furthermore, 
we will not deprive any piece of land of the benefits where it has a yield of 
less than 8 bushels to the acre, provided it is in a township that is eligible. 


Mr. Carpirr: What does it cost? What percentage does it cost the govern- 
ment to administer this Act over and above what they collect in taxes? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It does not cost them anything over and above. 


Mr. Carpirr: I mean, the tax you collect? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: It cost $300,000 odd. I will give it for the last. 


year, which is the highest for any of the years. The total administration cost 
for the fiscal year 1945-1946 was $327,418.54. There was $16,000,000 paid out 


that year. The total cost of administration was $327,000 and there was ~ 
collected on the 1 per cent basis $3,426,000; about one-tenth of what was. 


collected was the cost of administration. 


Mr. Carpirr: That is not the question I asked. What did it cost to pay 


for this Act over and above what was collected? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprtner: Oh, I gave those figures before. In aed 
figures, $62,000,000 has been paid out and $22,000,000 has been collected from 
the farmers—$42,000,000 in round figures; $42,000,000 have been paid. 

Now, a question has been raised about various areas, and I think the best 
way to indicate what has been paid is to show you this map. The different 
colours represent.the different payments. ‘This map covers the whole area. 
The coloured portion is where payment is made and the white area had no 
payments but collections were made over all. The white areas pay in but do 
not get anything. 
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That aries me to the point raised by Mr. Wright. I live in one of those 
townships myself where there never has been any payment made of any kind. 
We get more than 8 bushels to the acre every year and always have since the 


Act was brought in. We pay in every year and we get nothing out. I suggest 


that they are not nearly so badly off where I farm or where Mr. Wright farms 
as the statement he makes would indicate. We are in a live stock producing 
area, and we would not be producing live stock if we were in the dry areas. When 
we get frozen wheat we feed it to the hogs and the cattle, and we are not 
charged 1 per cent on the hogs and the cattle. That wheat has no 1 per cent 


_ paid on it when it is frozen if fed. Very few farmers in the livestock feeding 


areas sell frozen’-wheat. We feed it even if we have to keep it for three or four 
years, and that wheat does not pay into the fund at all, and if it goes into the 
production of hogs or of cattle we get payments on the hogs and the cattle. 
We are not as badly off as a mere statement of the kind just made indicates. 
We are not paying on wheat at all in this bill. This Act does not provide for 
paying on wheat. We simply use wheat to go through the district and find out 
whether it was dry in that season. As soon as we find out we forget all about 
wheat. It has nothing to do with paying on wheat at all. We pay to evety farmer 
who farmed in that area because it was dry and for no other reason. We 
merely use wheat as a barometer when it comes to taking in these nine townships 
or taking them out. When this proposal was brought before the government first 
it was a proposal to add in parts of a township. I must say we started very 
much below nine when we started to try to get it in.. I am speaking now of 
municipal organizations, farm organizations and representatives of the House 
who represent farming constituencies. We started with four or six sections and 
said, “How about that?” Of course, we finally got to the position where it was 
agreed it might be reasonable to take a quarter of the township and add it on, 
not take it somewhere else where it would just be a block stuck in in one of these 
white areas, and which would indicate in all probability the land is poor land, 
and that the reason it has not got a higher yield of wheat is that it is contiguous 
to an area that has already been declared to have been a drought area, so 
we will add on a quarter of the township. 

We had to find some way of defining it. You cannot define it as a zigzag. 
You cannot say anything as to how you are going to determine that. They said 
it would be a rectangle and nine or more. When we got to that point somebody 
said “What about these fellows who’ are just outside of the drought area? 
Why should they be left in?” Those of us who were advocating putting others 
in had to agree there was some reason in that. Here you have nine sections that 
are just outside of that large area that shows here in colour. You have nine 
sections just along the edge of that area. They are out into the other districts 
really. If you are going to put those in that are on this side of the line then you 
should take those out that are on that side of the line. 

That argument was put up by those who are protecting the finances of the 
treasury. They say, “If you are going to take these in we will admit that 
provided you take these others out”. I may tell you that worked very well » 
on the basis it now is, that in order to get in it has got to get down to 10 bushels 
to the acre, and in order to get out it has got to get up to 14. It is 2 bushels on 
each side of the line of 12. When we had been paying on 12 we never had many 
payments between 8 and 12. 

JI should finish the statement I was going to make. During the period that 
we were paying on 12 down it was just about equal. The districts that were 
taken in and the districts that were taken out were just about equal, but now 
when you have got to get down to 8 in order to get into that position you 
find there are a great many more of them taken in than are taken out. You never 
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do get this 14 provision that is suggested, and therefore very few are taken out. 
I have the figures here in this statement as to what they were last year. It is at 
the bottom of page 2 of this report. 
The above table includes payments made in complete townships 
found to be eligible under the Act, and also payments in 340 part 
townships, 


In other words we take in 340 part townships. 


Section 7-A of the Act provides conversely that blocks of sections must be 

excluded from eligible townships when the average yield of such blocks exceeds 

14 bushels to the acre. Eight part townships were excluded from award under 
this provision. 


You see now with the 14 there if you started to really deal with it as it 
probably ought to be dealt with you would be losing areas rather than getting 
areas in. The provision there is that 340 come in and 8 go out. The provision 
when it was first made meant that about the same number came in as went out. 
That is because we have departed from the 12 bushels because of the higher price 
we are now getting for grain. We go down to 8 bushels before we put anybody ~ 
in, and we do not get anybody out until we get them up to 14. 


On the suggestion made by Mr. Quelch, if we were going to follow the 
proposal made, namely, that we would pay it on a basis of 9 sections or more 
and put the whole legislation on that basis, not only would we require to go 
through all this white area and put in areas where it is down below 8 bushels, 
but we would have to go over all this coloured area and take out blocks that 
have 8 bushels or more. I doubt very much if that would change the position 
very greatly from what it is, but it would certainly greatly increase the cost 
of administration. We would have to go over and check every one of these. 
Now when you go across the road in a six mile square you find one fellow 
treated one way on one side of the road and another fellow treated another way 
on the other side. You would have that same condition around every quarter 
of a township in the future which would increase the number of people who 
are dissatisfied by probably three or four times because of comparing their 
condition with somebody else. I do not think you would help the situation by 
doing that. We have given a great deal of thought to it. We think it is — 
better to go on on the township basis and make this provision for people being 
taken in and out around the edge. . 


The CuHatrMAN: Is that carried with that one word included, “farmer” , SO 
that it will read ‘‘co-operative farmer association’’? | 


Carried. 4 
Clause 2 of the bill amends section 3 of the Act. All in favour of that? 


Mr. Jurras: Just’ for clarification on this section I should like to ask this 
question. Do I understand from this, taking the example that was given a 
moment ago, that if the wheat is frozen over a township, for instance, and all 
we are guaranteed in that township is feed grain, let us say, at a price of 70 cents 
a bushel, does that mean that that township qualifies for $1.10? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: If it is over 8 bushels to the acre it does not 
qualify. If the yield is over 8 bushels to the acre it does not make any difference 
about the grade of the wheat. It does not qualify. If the yield were 20 bushels 
to the acre and it was feed wheat that would not indicate there was any 
drought. In all probability it indicates there was a very wet year and you 
got frost. 


Mr. Jurras: Would you mind drawing the line between the two? I have 


always had a great deal of difficulty in understanding them, crop failure year, 
and emergency year. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: They do not exist any more under this bill so 
- you can forget about trying to understand them. That does not exist any more. 


‘ This bill takes that entirely away. 


_ Mr. Jurras: Later on there is a clause that provides for 10 cents for each 
cent that the wheat is below 80 cents a bushel. That, too, is on the basis of 


yield. I imagine it is a combination of the two that comes into the picture. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: The provision now is that payment is made if 
there is any township at all in any province that has 8 bushels or less per acre. 
Under this bill payment is made. If you get back to the position where wheat is 


under 80 cents a bushel then you get back to the position where you are paying 


from 12 bushels down and not from 8 down. Under that provision you go out 
10 cents on each cent that it is above 70 cents until you get out at 90 oe 
but it is paid to the whole amount from 70 cents down. 


Mr. Arcue: Under the crop failure assistance part of the Act there was 
provision for payment of a minimum amount of $200 per farmer or at the rate 
of $2.50 an acre if he did not have sufficient cultivated acreage to get him up 
to a payment of $200. I should like to know if that provision will remain. 


Ido not see it in the amendments. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: That provision remains. It is subsection 5 of 
section 3 of the bill. 

Where not less than one-half of the cultivated land of a farmer 

that may be included in the computation of an award under subsection 2 

of this section is situated in a township in respect of which an award may 

be made under paragraph (c) of that subsection and the amount that the 

minister may award to him under that subsection is less than $200, the 
minister may, in lieu of that amount, award him the sum of $200. 


Mr. Arcug: Is that not for a.farmer where a part of his land is in a 
township where payment is not made and a part in another township where it is? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It covers both, everything. 
Mr. Arcus: If a farmer has 100 acres cultivated and he is in an area where 
the $2.50 an acre payment is made he will get $200? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: A minimum of $200 in an area where the yield 1s 
4 bushels or less per acre. ‘The minimum is $200 in all cases. The maximum 
is $500. 
Mr. Farr: Clause 3 of section 3 says: 
No award under this section shall be made 
(b) with respect to more than 200 acres of the cultivated land of the 
farmer. 


If a farmer has 1,000 acres under cultivation and has all the expense of working 
that land and paying taxes on it and has a crop failure then he only receives 
payment on 200 acres? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That is all. 


Mr. Wricut: I want to take exception to what the minister said with Bae: 
to feed grain all being fed on the farm. I think perhaps the farmers in eastern 
Canada would be in a rather bad position if all the feed grain we grow in the 
west was fed on the farms in the west. As a matter of fact, several million 
bushels are shipped every year to the east, heavily subsidized, by the NOY but 


- we will not argue that point. 


I want to say I really think there should be some provision in the Act to 
meet this situation. If the financial returns to the farmer are less than the 
amount that there would be if he had 7 bushels of No. 2 wheat, let us say, if he 
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has 10 bushels 6f No. 6 wheat or feed wheat he should be entitled to come in 
under the Act because the return is less than he would have received or that 
farmers are receiving who have that return. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: What would you do with a farmer whose pigs 
take scurvy or whose cattle take black leg, and all that kind of thing? , 


Mr. Wricut: That is a different proposition entirely. This is the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act to which we are contributing. We have contributed over 
the years. As far as the township I am in is concerned I do not think we will 
ever come under the Act. I hope not. We do not object to paying, but there 
are marginal areas around the area I represent where they are-subject to frost 
and subject to floods. They are really in need of some assistance just as much 
as though they were living right in the centre of the drought area. They are 
contributing to the Act but it 1s very seldom they ean ever get anything out of 
it because of the way in which the regulations and the Act are drawn. To be 
fair I really think there should be some leeway given with regard to that. It 
should be worked on the basis of cash returns rather than paying it on a straight 
bushel basis because in these areas if they break a new piece of land it is put 
in wheat. The best land is put in wheat. They try to get as much return as 
they can from their land with the result that, the basis on which the Act is 
operated being wheat, they naturally put themselves out of the Act. If they — 
have a high piece of land they can get it in early and they sow it in wheat. 
Maybe there is only a small portion of the farm that is like that, and a large 
part of their farm is low land and they sow it in oats and barley. As a result 
of that they have a greater average yield of wheat in proportion to coarse grains, 
and it does operate unfairly as far as they are concerned. If in those areas 
they used coarse grains as the basis of the Act they would come in, but because 
the Act uses wheat as a basis for determining whether or not they come under 
the Act, and the highest land is put in wheat, they just do not come under the — 
Act although they contribute to it over the years. I think some consideration 
should be given to those areas. 


Mr. Bentiey: I wonder if the minister would put into plain language the 
exact meaning of subsection 4 of section 3, the kind of language he uses to speak 
to the farmers in the school house. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It deals with that fellow somebody was talking 
about a while'ago. That is the man farming one piece away from the other. 
The land is divided proportionately as between the two places in order to es 
care of what he is entitled to. It is an unfortunate thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall clause 2 carry? 3 

Mr. Harris: There is just one remark that I want to make. It has to do 
with the second line of subsection (3). In the definition of farmer above we have 
gone away from the old definition which said that a farmer is one who is resident - 
from May first to December first. This is an effort, I take it, to extend the Act, 
and the definition is this, “to each person who was a farmer continuously from 
the first day of May to the first day of November—.” The use of the word 

“continuously” seems to be a way which would cut down all these benefits which 
we have been discussing earlier in this meeting. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: According to this, it means oh eh person who was 
a farmer continuously from the first day of May to the first day of November in 
such year.” 
Mr. Harris: If I were to administer the Act I would be stumped by the word 
“continuously ;” and I would have thought that I would have to come back to the 
old definition we had this morning—the case of a man moving off in July and © 
August to earn some money. 
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. Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: All it says is, ‘‘a man who is an owner or a tenant 
and operates a farm.” 
Mr. Harris: I agree with you, he operates this farm— 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Either as owner or as tenant he is operating the 
farm, even though he is not there. 
Mr. Harris: We are leaving again to the siaeden of the local board 
decision as to whether or not he ceases to be a farmer by doing the act of moving 
off to assist himself; and I suggest the word “continuously” ties down a lot of the 
discretion which they have now. 
Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Probably in explaining it before I did not make 
myself plain with regard to that. A farmer is a farmer if he owns and operates 
land. 
Mr. Harris: I realize that from the definition itself. 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: And, in order to operate the land, he does not 
have to be there himself. 


Mr. Harris: That is where you change it from residence to something else. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: The position is that in order to prove that he is* 
still the owner and operator of the land the board insists that he go back on 
the land before the beginning of the next year. 

Mr. Harris: I see. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That decides the question which is in your mind? 

Mr. Harris: I agree that all that is the object back of it; but, you see, if 
he went to the local board, and in order to prove that he had been farming 
continuously from the first of May to the first of November he must either have 
been there himself or he must have left his family on the farm; in other words, 
either he or his family must have continued there. I think the definition as we 
have it above there is to be preferred and I think the word ‘‘continuously” should 
be dropped. - 

Mr. Sinnott: It is contradictory to the other. 

Mr. Harris: Of course, if the definition for ‘farmer’ in the previous section 
is a good definition, then don’t do the two. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: We do not think there is any objection to that. 
Justice put that in. 

Mr. Harris: That just goes to show you how crazy lawyers can be. 

Mr. Farr: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Harris move an amendment 
to that line. 

Mr. Harris: That is what I had in mind. I will do that, if the minister 
has no real objection to the word coming out; because I do think it is a restriction 
on the definition of the previous section. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I am told it would not make any difference in 
_administration. We can take it out. 
The CuHatrmMan: Has anybody any objection to the word “continuously” 
being removed from that section? 
Shall the section carry? 
Section as amended, carried. 
~ Clause 3: 
Mr. Bentury: I wonder if the minister will also add Mr. Ross’ suggestion 
in this section; in line 18 after the word “co-operative” insert the word “farm”’, 
_ so that it would read “co-operative farm association”. 


Mr. Jutras: Would this be the place to consider the point I raised about 
river land? 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I understand that is being looked into; I refer to ~ 
the definition of “township,” with a view to making it cover in a more under- 
standable way the river lots to which you refer. That is the understanding. We 
will get someone to draft that. | 

Mr. Sinnort: That refers to land along the banks of the Red river, for ~ 
instance; there are so many chains running back so far back from the river. 

Might Hon. Mr. GarpIner: They have that in St cet too. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

Clause 4: : 

Mr. Brentuey: I will bring that matter of inserting the word “farmer” in 
that clause 2. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 


The CHatRMAN: Shall clause 4 carry? 
Carried. 


Mr. Sinnott: With reference to the explanatory note there; we have been 
talking about crop failure area, I think we have crop failures from other causes 
as well; for instance, when we have drenching rains such as we have had this 
spring. How could you describe that as drought crop failure? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: As the Act stands now, crop failure means crop 
failure within the provisions of section 4, subsection (1) of the Act—“whenever 
the board find that the average yield of wheat, as a result of anything other than 
hail, is five bushels per acre or less in each ‘of not less than 171 townships in 
the province of Saskatchewan, or 19 townships in the province of Alberta, or 64 
townships in the province of Manitoba—” the Governor in Council may then 
declare such provincial area to be a crop failure area. There are few things that 
would bring that about except drought; unless it be grasshoppers. I do not think 
you will help it any by saying “drought area”. I understand mou are not sug- 
gesting anything that would be more restrictive. 

Mr. Stnnott: What I want to know is how are you going to consider a year 
of excessive rain. For instance, back in 1941 and 1942 we had a great area in the 
Red river valley which was flooded out and we did not realize on our crop at 
all; but we did not figure that we came under this clause. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: You came under it if they had a whole town- 
ship. I do not know of any case where they did that. 

Mr. JutrAs: There is one area in the Red river valley which qualified. 

The CuHarRMAN: Shall clause 4 carry? 

Carried. 

Clause 5? 

Carried. 

Shall the title carry? 

Carried. 

Shall I report the bill as amended? 

Carried. 

Mr. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn I would fies to know when 
the Wheat Board bill is to appear before the committee? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I don’t know. That is Mr. MacKinnon’s affair. 
You have the committee set up and I presume they will refer that matter to the 
committee at any time. 

Mr. Wricut: It was supposed to come before the committee. I think it 
should be referred before the dying days of the session. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: Now the committee is set up I have no doubt it 
will be taken care of in due course. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. sine die. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THurRSDAY, JUNE 5, 1947. . 


ORDERED,—That Bill No. 261, An Act to’ amend the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, 1939, be referred to the said Committee. 


FripAyY, JUNE 20, 1947. 


ORDERED,—That the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop 
Year 1945-46 be referred to the said Committee. 


Attest 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, Room 497, 


Turspay, Juty 1, 1947. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at eleven 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Robert McCubbin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs, Argue, Beaudoin, Belzile, Bentley, Berteas 
(Prescott), Bryce, Burton, Clark, Diefenbaker, Douglas, Drope, Fair, Gagnon, 
Golding, Gour, Harkness, Hatfield, Jutras, Leger, McCubbin, McGarry, Quelch, 
Robinson (Bruce), Ross (Souris), Senn, Townley-Smith, Warren, Webb, 
Whitman, Wright, Wylie. 


In attendance: Mr. George Mel vor. Chief Cane cucne: and Mr. W. C. 


ae McNamara, Assistant Chief Carimissioner and ©. B. Davidson, Executive 


Assistant of the Canadian Wheat ‘Board; Mr. W. W. McVey, GA,, and Mr. 
C. E. G. Earl, C.A., representing Millar, ‘Macdonald and Co., ‘Chartered 
Accountants, ‘Auditors to the Canadian Wheat Board; Dr. C. F. Wilson, Director 


of the Wheat and Grain Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


_ Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, was present 
during the latter part of the meeting. 


The Committee considered the Annual Report. of the Canadian Wheat 


3 “Board for the Crop Year 1945-1946. 


ye 
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Mr. George MclIvor, Chief Commissioner of the Bodied: was called. The 
witness read the SCTE hereinabove mentioned and was thereafter questioned 
thereon. 


At 1.05 o’clock p.m. the Counties adjourned to meet again at eleven 
o'clock a.m. to-morrow, Wednesday, July 2, 1947. 


ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houst or Commons, 
\ July 1, 1947. 


The Standing Committee on ee ifiare and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 


- The Chairman, Mr. R. McCubbin, ‘presided. 


The Ee Ee Gentlemen, we are now ready to proceed with our meeting 


of the standing committee on agriculture this morning. The committee is called, 


as you know, to consider a reference made to it by the House. I would ask the 
clerk of the committee to read that reference to you. ; 


The CLERK: 
Friday, June 20, 1947. 


Ordered:—That the report of the Canadian Wheat Board. for Jes 
crop year 1945-46, be referred to the said es, 


Attest. ‘ 


-(Sgd) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a.question? When we were discussing 
the amendment to the Wheat Board Act last year the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce definitely said that we would be able to go through the report for 
the crop year 1944-45. You will recall that that is one of the reports that were 


never before this committee for discussion. I think the same applies to the 


Y 


1943-44 crop year report. Are we going to have an opportunity of going into 
the reports for the crop years which have not yet been before the committee 


- while we are considering this specific reference? 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, Mr. Chairman, there are a couple of these reports which 
have never been before the committee and there is a lot of information some 


_~ of us would like to ask about those other reports. While they were brought 
_ down in the House they were never referred to the committee. 


The CuamrrMan: What did the minister say in the House? I wasn’t there 
that day. I think that you might ask him if those reports would be available — 
for consideration in the committee. Is that right? 


Dine W Ried. es soi 
The CuarrMan: What answer did you. cet? 


Mr. Wricut: His reply was that he was prepared to have all the reports 
that had not previously been before the committee submitted to the committee; 
that would be the 1944-45 report; the 1945-46 peport and I believe BID ‘the 
1943-44 report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have they not got to be ineteied to us by the Heise 


before we can deal with them? 


Mr. Wricut: They have already been tabled. They were tabled last year 
or the year before. 


The CHAIRMAN: wee, I know they were tabled. But were they referred to 
this committee? 


Mr. Wricut: So far as I know they were never submitted to this committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do Aah know hae the ene is a the sioiee 


He was very anxious to have the epreatiee called to sit this - oe but he 
has not yet appeared. 
Mr. Ross: Would there be any sibieckion to our asking questions yee 


to the 1943-44, and the 1944-45 reports? We are very anxious to go into 


certain aspects of them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you Bian to go into a discussion ay those? 

Mr. MclIvor: I might say that the 1943-44 crop was before the last com- 
mittee. As to the 1944-45 and the 1945-46 reports, as far as the wheat board 
is concerned, we are quite prepared to proceed in any way the committee may 
wish. 

Mr. Lecer: Mr. Chairman, I believe our report. deals specifically with the 
report for 1945-46. I do not know that we can go beyond that unless we obtain 
the permission of the House. 


The Cuarrman: I understand, from what Mr. Wright says that the 


minister said he was quite prepared to do that. If he is agreeable, we certainly Wis 


have no objection from Mr. MclIvor to questions being asked. 
Now, before we call on Mr. Mclvor as a witness, he has a ok cee 
to make. I think we will have that now. 


George H. sian Chief Commissioner, The Canadian blades: Board, 
called: 3 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the contin 
Mr. Lecer: I believe that on page 7 you will see there is a reference here 


to the 1943-44 and the 1944-45 crop years; that will give us an opportunity of im 


discussing what is contained in the reports to which the other members have 


just. referred. 
The CHarrMAN: We will do that, Mr. Leger. Now I would like to ask 
Mr. Mclvor to make his statement, and then we will get.on with his presentation. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen; many of you will remember 


that Mr. Findlay has been a very important witness before this committee 


on several occasions. I regret very much to say that Mr. Findlay was taken 
to the hospital last night at five o’clock and he is very, very ill. The doctor 


has not yet had time to determine what the difficulty is but it may be a brain © 


haemorrhage or perhaps a tumor of the brain. I talked to the doctor this morn- 


ing and he said his condition was slightly improved overnight. The doctor © 
remained in the hospital all night and gave Mr. Findlay intravenous treat-~ 


ments, This, of course, has upset us all a great deal. Mrs. Findlay has been 


sent for and will be here at noon to-day; she is flying down here from Winnipeg. 
As you all know, Mr. Findlay has been associated with the wheat board, 
and previously with the stabilization operations under Mr. John Macfarland. 


In Mr. Macfarland’s time he was treasurer; and he continued as treasurer under — 


the operations of Mr. Macfarland’s board. He came to our board in 1937-38 


and he became comptroller of the board around the time of the oubreak of — 
the war, in 1939. In the main he has been responsible for the records of the — 
board, and I am sure you all appreciate the tremendous amount of work and — 
the responsibility which he has as comptroller and the strain he has been under 


over these years. How much that may have contributed to his present condition 
T do not know. We have the auditors'here, Mr. MeVey and Mr. Earl, and they 
are going to undertake to carry on the work for Mr. Findlay. I might say that 


it has not been easy because they have had to go over all the reports, which ~ 
they did during the night; but I am quite sure they will do the very best — 


they can in the circumstances. 
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The CHAIRMAN: ” far as Tam Gontemmad I think He. if the Pubes 
is agreeable to it, there will be no difficulty about referring back—as Mr. 
, Melvor has no objection—to these other reports which we have not formally 
Peto us but which I understand we can get. The minister has not arrived yet, 
_ but in view of the statements which have been made I do not anticipate any 
difficulty in being able to refer to them. 
r Mr. Jurras: Are we going to take up the 1945-46 report? Then, if 
necessary, we can refer back for particulars which are not available in that 
report to these other reports as we go along. 
: The CuHairnMaAN: That is what Mr. Ross mentioned. As far as I am con- — 
_ cerned, I have no objection whatever if the committee are agreeable to that. 
‘ Mr. DimrenpaAker: I have a number of questions to ask, which I realize 
- cannot be answered immediately, dealing in general with a matter of administra- 
- tion of the wheat board, which after all is the largest individual unit engaged 
_ in government work, or one might say the largest government department, or 
at least the largest spending department that we have. I have a series of ques- 
- tions which I would like to place before you, sir, so that they may be answered. 
_ The information may have to be secured from the auditors, or possibly Mr. 
_ MclIvor will have it, and perhaps it could: be made available for our next meeting. 
— Would you object to my giving a list of questions indicating the information I 
- require? That would save me the necessity of asking a lot of questions in the 
- first place. If I just place the questions before you, sir, and through you to the 
- wheat board, we might thereby save a lot of unnecessary questioning, which I 
am sure we all want to avoid at this stage of the session. 
. The CHarrMAN: I have no objection to that, Mr. Diefenbaker. Go ahead 
and do that at any time. 
oe Mr. DieFENBAKER: My questions have to do with the dental administration 
- of the wheat board and the information I am asking for cannot be secured by 
an examination of the annual report. 
First, the amount of salaries and wages paid during the two years in question 
to commissioners, officers and office staffs in toto; and the separate office field . 
staffs and'the overseas staffs. 
Second, the total travelling and Sntertarmnent: expenses during the two 
. years which we are going to examine—I am not going to go beyond those—in 
regards to (a) commissioners, individually, (6) to members of the advisory — 
_ board, individually and (c) to all other officers. | 
t Third, the total number of officers and employees in each of the years 
1945 and 1946 compared with the numbers in 1940. 
Next, the expenses of operating the following offices of the wheat board 
to July 31st in each of the two years 1945 and 1946; Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Calgary, Toronto, Montreal, Washington, D.C., 
and London, England. 
Fifth, the total fees and legal expenses paid BY the board in the two years 
in question and to whom. 
Sixth, the total amount spent in advertising by the board in these two 
- years in (a) newspapers and periodicals, (b) radio advertising and (c) other 
advertising. 
ee seventh, also the following particulars for the several offices I have men- 
: tioned—Vancouver, Winnipeg, Washington, London and so on—first salaries, 
then rentals; travelling and entertainment expenses; and advertising expenses— 
4 ‘that is by offices. I think that is all. 


The CHarrMAN: Has anyone else anything to say? 


_ -Mr. Ross: I have a question which I would like to place before you so 
_ that the board may prepare an answer to it. I do not know whether Mr. Diefen- 
pepker agited this or not: the total of employees at present with the board. I had 
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a question on the order paper asking for a Jot of ipfownation the other ‘day ae 
most of it was said to be not in the interest of the public to answer, but I think — 
surely you will answer this; that is, the total number of employees—and that 
includes the executive officers, the advisory. committees, and all employees of 
the wheat board at the present time. I would also like to have a breakdown 
as to the duties of different people on the board; that is a breakdown by depart- 
ments showing who. are employed in the department and: what their duties are. 
I would like to have that if I can get it, but I would partielany. like to have 
the total. 

The Cuatrman: Now gentlemen,’ we have the commissioners here. If you~ 
have any questions, go ahead and ask them. I can imagine that there will be 
sime questions they will not be able to answer, ‘but I think they can answer most 
of them. 

Mr. Harrie: I would like to know why their statement shows that they 
have on deposit $35,000,000 and an overdraft of $14,000,000. Why should they 
have money on deposit and at the same time millions of an overdraft? 

The CuHarrman: Mr. Mcelvor has just advised me that it has been the 
‘custom to read the report. If that arrangement is satisfactory to the committee 
I will ask him to go ahead and read his report before we have any questions 
asked in relation to it. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. Wricut: None, except that we want to know which report is ge 
Bee ceeved: whether it is the 1944-45 or the 1945-46. 


The ee He can only deal at the moment with the 1945-46 oar: 


Mr. Wricut: And then we will have an opportunity of referring back to | 
the 1944-45 year? 


The CuHairMAN: That is right. 
The WITNESS: - sae 


REPORT OF THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
Crop YEAR 1945-1946 


To: The Honourable JAMEs A. MackINNoN, ~ sighgrst 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The major task of all wheat exporting countries in 1945-46 was to provide 
maximum quantities of wheat and flour to assist importing countries through ~ 
the first full crop year following the end of the war. In that effort Canada 
played a leading part and for the third successive year provided wheat 
exports (including flour) in excess of 340 million bushels. Into the effort of . 

_ 1945-46 went the last of Canada’s wartime reserves of wheat and in the latter’ 
part of the crop year exports were determined by the volume of wheat which 
producers made available at country elevators. ty 

The exceedingly urgent demand for breadstuffs during the crop year was, 
in part, a legacy of six years of‘war and, in part, due to the small wheat acreage — 
seeded in Europe in 1945 and a virtual crop disaster which struck the Danubian — 
area, Greece, Italy and North Africa. Thus, import demands were expressed 
not only in terms of the normal requirements of importing countries and of 
special demands following the war, but also in terms of the effects of a 
devastating drought in southern Europe and North Africa. 

‘Wheat production in Europe in 1945 was about 600 million bushels hoe 
the pre-war average and this was sufficient in itself to create an acute demand — 
for breadstuffs in Europe. To the effects of reduced production must be added 
the accumulated food problem following six years*of war, and -the urgent 
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demands uncovered by. the final liberation of Europe and the defeat of Japan. 

of The requirements of India and liberated areas in the Far East were large and 

Bak Urgent. | : | aes 

r The full impact of this food position confronted the cereals committee of 
the Combined Food Board early in the crop year. It was evident that Canada 
and the United States would have to fill the major part of world import 
requirements. The severity of the crisis and the threat of mass starvation on 
a, large scale called for a major, co-ordinated effort on the part of Canada and 
the United States. The effectiveness of this effort is indicated by the fact that 
in the year ending June 30th, 1946, Canada and the United States together 
exported about 750 million bushels of wheat (including flour) which constituted 
the largest wheat exports in any twelve-month period in the history of the North 
American continent. In addition to these supplies of wheat, both countries 
supplied quantities of other grains for human consumption. 

| Canada commenced the new crop year with.a favourable position for a large 
export movement of wheat during the first half of the crop year, due to the 
carryover of 258 million bushels of wheat on July 31st, 1945. Within this 
carryover were substantial quantities of wheat in export positions and a “bank” 
of wheat amounting to over 62 million bushels in country elevators. These 
stocks were supplemented, of course, by deliveries from the 1945 wheat crop. 

Under the circumstances it was logical that Canada should export as much 

wheat as possible during the first half of the crop year and before the European 

- winter set in. The United States and southern hemisphere countries were in a 
better position to assume a larger responsibility in the last half of the crop year. 

The following table shows exports of Canadian wheat (including flour), by 

months, for, the crop year 1945-46: 


PNG CSa cee ars ips OF Are ea aeiat GUn emanate Rin UA i = ie ge Un Dy Snad 41-4 
DED LEDIDERC Geis fea na es we cie eevee eT tule a. es ocak 32-1 
SOUCY oe ee a eee ues art SRL ce Re ean 43°6 
TOW CMDER irr eva eu pons Lip ee ee Geet 36:3 
ANCE ONUD EL pine ein oe Bee IN a ccd oe os NE 8 her Pig ieis 26-1 
DUTY (POO eras Re ye alin ON nie Saal ean as AAG hagas 27-1 
Total — August-January .......... Te clas Dee eat) avs 206-6 
LCL O Tab  ik BSC ei APO ies a A pam Nera Minuit 3/6 rlie, aR 25°1 
EG Bitar nt ce tala pies Oct ge eNUI Tony Ap eda a ie Phe ia cl ca 28-1 
PASTA Whucaw er eto NG Soe Maen eke yoy mma rr MN es ty 23-4 
DSN camren ne pent ste is cee ac aia 255 Ge AG Pap Do ec aaee genre | Gor 231 
AU TLE Fleeces eee ao ee ely Tins yh wus, Slauiasar sel ot Aaa era Ge Tt BL 
Vad bmi baer tye oiler “ey hh eaed et HUMOUR Ne IE rns eiiaien rector epg 1D 
A Ghats EMA Tey “Aa Yi eee Ci Nae ep utie Waa Mie aa ahead 138°37 


POCA UN UCU SERUO REIN Vilo 6505 uo erie interes LR Ei A Oey 340°-1- 


It will be noted from the foregoing table that in the August-January period 
Canadian exports of wheat (including flour) amounted to 206:6 million bushels 
as compared with 1335 million bushels in the February-July period; 61 per cent 

of total exports of wheat (including flour) were made in the first half of the crop 
year and 39 per cent in the last half of the crop year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT EXPORTS—1945-46 


The part. which Canada played in supplying wheat under the circumstances 
which existed in 1945-46 is illustrated in the following table showing exports of 
wheat (not including flour) during the August-January period and the February- 
July period, and total exports for the crop year, by countries of destination. 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT BY COUNTRIES OF FINAL DESTINATION 
CROP YEAR 1945-46 


/ 


: on 
—— August to February to 
January July Total 
; Bushels Bushels Bushels: 
United Kingdom Bo PA chi ene ey One ROU, Brigitte aU RUS 64, 274, 105 59,361, 401 ee ip 506 
Ai) 0 SAS CS Pas Ae aa Dem Sel cre Ping Se aNe Ue s’ 3, 465, 138 681, 144 146, 282 
; Eee LSM ve ats CAM cs a Ste ARAN, Saree eta ear 1, 227, 868 882, 508 : 110, 376 
BUEN ad Bint Ceiyy: ste tei cae Ct aah oN mariah Shae Mune ety aca 1,783, 291 2, 221,914 4;005, 205. 
Bouck South PAPE OR et Rane ene RL 1,073,070 4,080, 000 "5, 153, 070 
1 ny Pe Ey aes os Se eae Tas PSN GO gD RAEN OO ea 17, 210,810 3,992,774 21,194, 584 
PEPSI er So I ae GA CRS PRN eee 346, 028 500, 255 846, 283 
Palestine: 2.7.) 02) 1d. Seok ae Cee ers OY erie od 186, 667 541,310 | Ne TOU Oe Bh, 
UN GNIAR: (ONE fied aes poate ly eae ee Aes 5 GN8 bi ile yy BB ee a A Sip ae 3, 186, 232 
LoS cLs Cs h2 avi per LR One ARE WS aap ieahae pn to neh wer Svan a nEtT Ls ie 8,415, 006 27 1b, 032 11, 126, 038 
PTE CTROS TONIC TE 0 Se PAY ce lw See Me Rees RN 623, 087 , 943,340 1, 566, 427 
CRIB ad erie ke a NS A hs a ile Pd te CaM EET 5, 111, 878 3, 615, 833. ie Nee a 5 
Hronoh tt olnies eke a eres Hae ie aes _ 18,895,914 | 4518737 ., 23,414, 651 
COMETS tk ces ee ne gia eh wa ar Mea ele ce 179,973 1,572,899 1,752, 872 
TREC RR Ee Oe ug eR Se SON Se Sas CAPE Rh AG 5,121,411 590,075 |. 5,711, 486 
INMEHGT IANS. ok ee era SS ae eee ey cs 14, 856, 762 . 170,100 15, 026, 862 
wis |e al AS NE Sean GAMER En AEs Ener ayt Me ma hye 905, 308 _ 2, 747, 128 3,652,436 | 
UNSSC Se a res Ne CL I US ale ear Plc sew in ane 2, 233,358 1,078, 134 1 “Sedtl 492 
PE OLMI kt cos oo thud di Rea em ayes ao eee pl ae a= 1,300, 491 1,300,491 
AAG Lae 4c Goeaeh mei reget ee NS sei UT Reine eaira oat Multiband ark ee 4 3,939,086 306, 409 3, 645, 495 
I WALZOIIA0G i oe POL N Tana Cy nee eS he eae 5,479, 068 540, 235 6,019,393 
PY UPON I colin Pow laa ie ae RG Sane a ee 1,561,570 1, 447,581 3,009, 151 
OPER eg Orn chn ss well Sanur pig ok pNCMS CG Ue ees hee ‘1,187,318 942,594}... 2,129,912 
mentee TEACUIO ATER) Fours Chace are coe 5,613,886 | — 416,941 6, 030, 827 
Aes Ope) Pe 1.0 901: Nan tee ae Pee es EN eRe gee NC a SRN a x 6) Oe fe 896, 707 504, 152 | 1, 400, 859 
United States (Consumption and millinginbond)..... 9, 230, 520 3, 102,367 | 12, 332, 887 
OGiey COMaLTies so. oe bel kes are ts et ae ee 2,215,784 687, 424 2,903, 208 
TPOPAR 00 | ap cise tae pate ie eieie se Min en ean 178, 610, 845 99,456, 868 278,067,713 ~ 


* Supplied Through UNRRA. 


The above table shows: ye get 
(a) The heavy concentration of Canadian wheat ee in the ere half 
of the crop year 1945-1946; ; 


(b) The wide distribution of Canadian wheat exports. ane wheat 
importing countries during the crop year; 


(c) The relatively heavy concentration of heat cote during the ‘ 


February-July period to the United Kingdom as a result of the prorig oranted 
that country. 

It is interesting to note that during the August- January period 36 per cent 
of Canadian wheat exports went to the United Kingdom, while during the 


~ 


February-July period, 61 per cent of the smaller Canadian wheat exports were : 


directed to the United Kingdom. For the crop year as a whole, the United 
Kingdom took 45 per cent of wheat exports from Canada and 55 per cent went to 
other countries. 

Shipments of wheat for Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, Italy 


and China were made available to UNRRA. During the crop year the 


requirements of France and French Colonies were very large, and the distribution 
of Canadian wheat exports as between France and her colonies was left to the 


decision of French authorities. Wheat supplies for Hire, Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, 
Iran and British South Africa were largely determined in consultation with the 


_ United Kingdom authorities. 


Mr. Senn: Mr. Chairman, does Mr. Mclvor prefer pavahe questions asked 
as he proceeds, or would he like us to wait until he has finished “his presentation? 


The Wirness: Whatever the committee wish, sir. - 


_ The Cuarrman: The last time the report was dealt with, I was just reading : | 
it, Mr. Mclvor read the report in full and then the committee went bee SO 


. 
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“it nae proceeded page by. page to ask questions. Is that procedure agreeable to 
he committee for this. year? 
Carried. 


ha The Wrirnsss: All the ea te exports were programmed faces the 
cereals committee of the then existing Combined Food Board and were related 
- to export programs undertaken by other countries, principally the United 
- §$tates and Australia. In addition to wheat exports, Canada exported 62-0 million 

bushels of wheat in the form of flour, of which about 28 million bushels went to 

the United Kingdom and the balance was distributed among a wide range of 
importing countries. A very substantial volume of Canadian flour was purchased 
~ by UNRRA for distribution to countries in receipt of UNRRA assistance. 


a Effect on Year-End Stocks 


_ The implementation of the foregoing export program in 1945-1946, plus 
meeting the full requirements of Canadian mills for the production of domestic 
and export flour, reduced reserve stocks of wheat in Canada to the lowest: point 
since 1937. The carryover on July 31, 1946 was 69:9 million bushels, of which 
27-2 million bushels were on farms. Commercial stocks as at July 31, 1946 
amounted to 42:7 million bushels. Stocks of wheat in export positions were. 
~ practically exhausted by the end of the crop year, and a substantial part of 
remaining commercial stocks was required to meet the requirements of Canadian 
mills until new crop wheat became available in September. This exhaustion of 
wheat stocks in all positions in Canada as at July 31, 1946, and especially in 
wheat stocks in export positions, had an important effect upon the Canadian 
export position during the first four months of the ensuing crop year. 

The year-end position on July 31, 1946, along with the corresponding 
position on July 31, 1945 is shown in the following Talles 5; 


pea ; July 31, 1946 | July 31, 1945 
: Bushels 


OTe TATRIAS eS tk eee BR Se Boyles Wed aki Sea GTO re MMe niet A 27,203,000 | ° 28, 650, 000 
Country and private termital elevators 2.0 2) Gi0 Vo. ey ee a 11, 200, 198 61,625,591 
Veearer Nn Nits BNC ni Glevatoresii occ oe oe ee ia Se uae catane ae 3,974, 865 6, 134, 868 
Interior terminal elevators....... POP ESR itr cd et ONS ti ticy oe) Oat Zinn URS a MORE an 44,159 10,088, 988 
Vaneouver—— New Westminster io. 02.66.00 bo er ee as 6 ee 1, 628, 845 13,989, 221 
VEU Ia UME FINCE RUPP Grek EN mer ah he bots ae ow ie bola pee eke — 16734 15F 

Re etme ee ie) oy) Ne en eM Mee LR ak Papi iag ena 8 We nam ce Shy} 1,877, 737 1,877, 737 

em Fore withiam — Port-Arthur). 0.408 ele es psd ea Maras ee sepia ties HbR +3, 035,317 51,343, 939 
fy SE NOES TES Ey cs SRR Gee te Ra atl GA Ra AR UO RM NOP ap eee Na 1, 672, 784 5,197,322 
Thetranere——raily. fo 7s uP ee Se ves dS gallo abhe Male Ne MMM OTL SL PEt. 6,437, 303 24,371,296 
Eastern elevators.... 0.6. 065. ee es SO ANE aie SUR OER ROR ene ELLA RAN ) 9,858,173 30, 032, 841 

D Puasteri TOMIs os... 2. Br Ea og SNA Gn SO © aac Raa eae MAA EP A 2,796, 800 3, 216, 769 

Bad et RAS IGE Te Ve 0 me a Raa NEY oh Ug Pe bh rama i ke En ees 69,724,181 238, 201, 729 
anemia Srait in, United Statesucse nee) olen ve ihc clot ws hae pie hae 134, 000 20, 192,789. 


W. - Total Canadian grain in Canada and United States..... RPM Vero earinae Ht 69,858,181 _ 258,394,518 


Meeting the World Food Situation 


The co-ordinated distribution of exports of wheat from the chief supplying 
countries went a long way in meeting the most urgent import requirements. 
During the crop year there was a deficit in world wheat supplies which could not 

| under any circumstances be overcome. The problem was to make the available 
supplies in all wheat exporting countries go as far as possible in meeting urgent — 
_ requirements in both Europe and Asia. An element of flexibility was maintained 
in the movement of supplies from exporting countries and in this way recurring 
- erises were minimized. There is no doubt that a potential disaster of great 
magnitude was overcome by exporting countries making available every bushel 
of wheat and substitute grains which could be made available, and by the 
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co-ordination of ire particularly on the part of Canada, the United States. 
and Australia. The problem, one of potential hunger and starvation, was 
reduced to a problem of meagre rations in many countries and malnutrition on 
a wide scale which was partly relieved with the harvesting of improved grain 
crops throughout Europe in late June, July and August, 1946. It can be said 
that Canada, the United States and Australia over- exported wheat during the 
critical crop year under review. Residual problems were left in all three 
countries. These problems, however, must be evaluated in terms of the impression 
which was made upon a severe and far- reaching food crisis. 


End of a Cycle - 
_ _ The carryover of wheat having receded to less than pre-war quantities on 

July 31, 1946, it is useful to describe some of the major points in Canadian 
wheat policy and the major objectives of board administration during the 
eight crop years from 1938-39 to 1945-46. In many respects the report 
of the board for 1945-46 represents the completion of a full cycle in the 
marketing of Canadian wheat—a cycle which began in 1938-39. The eight 
crop years from 1938-39 to 1945-46 were eventful; they included the years 
of the war and the administration of wartime policy in respect to grains. They 
included years of abundant wheat supplies in Canada; and finally, years when 
Canadian wheat was one of the main factors in the strategy of the war and one of — 
the most important factors which carried Europe and Asia through the critical 
year following the end of hostilities. Statistically, these phases are shown below: 


Annual Supplies Annual Disposition © 
Crop Years Injti Annual Domestic 
nitial Total RS ha Year-End 
Stocks eae Supplies eae ports Stocks 
(million bushels) 

AY AD LU-SO GO TODS Ny tein Pe ass IN eee 135 309 444 110 199 135 

(10 Pre Wan-Yeans): 
Baas sec ake Rat cge envorea ee cna ON ha ee 25 360 385 122 160 103 
TOD Age Me Ca nes Meee ei A er 10338) ee 24 624 DED Ne peda 300 
POA elec eee a ena, 300 540 * 840 129 231 480 
U2 BE RY IW pai a iO AR Da 480 315 795 145 226 434 
ROBE ye inde nantes A 5 Sern Ra 424 557 981 171 215 595 
CEG EBS EN Tay hl RP he et a EAs) ART 595 284 879 179 344 356 
ay io Lee 356 417 773 172 343 258 
PORE ke Ue ee Vicars CS wid sea 258 306 564 154 340 70 


In these eight crop years the wheat situation in Canada went throught two > 
clearly defined phases. The first phase commenced in 1938-1939 and continued 
to the end of 1942-1943; the second phase commenced -in 1943-1944 and 
continued until the end of 1945-1946. While both phases included many of the ~ 
same basic policies, there was a great difference in the objectives pursued by the 
board during these two periods of time. 


1938-1939 to 1942-1943 


In 1938-1939 wheat production in Canada recovered after the disaster of 
1937. The 1938 crop was still below average in size but more wheat was 
marketed by producers than could be used in Canada or sold abroad under the 
conditions which then existed. On July 31, 1939, the Canadian carryover of 
wheat again exceeded 100 million bushels. This was the position at the out- 
break of war in 1939. In 1939 a very large wheat crop of 521 million bushels 
was harvested in Canada and with export markets restricted at that stage of 
the war, reserve stocks of wheat in Canada increased to 300 million bushels by 
July 31, 1940. Commencing in 1940-41, the main lines of wartime grain 
policy in Canada were being established as it became apparent that Canada 
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Gould 3 in all likelihood have to carry a large supply of wheat during the early 
part of a long war. ~ = 


In 1940 provision was pind: for the quota system of deliveries whereby 
available storage space could be. equitably distributed among all producers. In 


1940 and 1941 “substantial temporary additions were made to storage capacity 


at country points, at the lakehead and to a lesser extent in. eastern Canada. 


. Early in 1941 it became apparent that existing provisions were inadequate for 


the administration of wheat policy in Canada as long as the war remained 
defensive in character and the outlet for wheat was largely confined to the 
United Kingdom. In 1941-1942 a new departure was made in Canadian wheat 
policy with the introduction of power t@ limit the volume of wheat marketed 


_ by producers in any one crop year, This limitation was based upon the 
establishment of an “authorized acreage” for delivery purposes for each farm 


unit in western Canada. 

The physical problem of handling wheat reached its peak during 1942-1943, 
when total supplies of wheat amounted to 981 million bushels and the carryover 
amounted to 595 million bushels, including 190 million bushels held on farms. 


At this point, after allowing for working space, practically all storage capacity— 


temporary and permanent-—was completely filled and a substantial quantity of 
Canadian wheat was in store in the United States. Up to the end of 1942-1943 
administrative problems confronting the board were primarily concerned with 


storage of unprecedented quantities of wheat in Canada and the regulating of 


the delivery of grain from producers in accordance with available storage space. 
This was the main charactcristic of the period under review. 

There were other important features in the early war years; in the face of a 
temporary abundance of wheat, efforts were made by the dominion government 
to reduce wheat acreage and increase the acreage seeded to feed grains and 
flaxseed in order to meet urgent wartime demands for livestock and livestock 
products and vegetable oils. During this period there was a.considerable change 
in the distribution of acreages in western Canada as between the various grain 
crops, and the marketing and handling of feed grains increased in volume and 
in importance. To encourage the production of oats and ‘barley, minimum prices 


for these grains were established effective August 1, 1942. 


* 


In the fall of 1941, as part of an over-all program of price control, a 
domestic price was established for wheat milled and processed. for consumption 
in Canada. Maximum prices were established for other grains. Early in 1943, 
oats and barley equalization funds were established to provide a means by which 
higher prices existing in export markets might be reflected to producers market- 
ing these grains to the extent that exports were made. 

The board’s fixed initial price was reduced from 80 cents per bushel to 70 
cents per bushel, effective August 1, 1939, and continued at this level until 
August 1, 1942, when it was increased to 90 cents per bushel, basis Number 
One. Northern wheat in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

In this period the transportation problem consisted of moving wheat to 
terminal and export positions to relieve congestion in country elevators in order 
to increase delivery opportunity for western producers. These were the main 
developments up to July 31, 1943, a period when vast supplies . wheat were 


~ accumulated in Canada against future demands. 


1943-1944 to- 1945-1946 a 

During the three crop years from 1943-1944 to 1945-1946, the objective of 
board operations was to move wheat to seaboard as rapidly as possible to meet 
urgent demand. In 1943-1944 the board felt the first mmpact of enlarged demands 
which was to continue steadily until wartime reserves of wheat and current 
production were to go into consumption in a period of three years. The first 
large and unexpected demand arose in the United States, and in 1943-1944 over 
150 million bushels of wheat and a large volume of oats and barley were shipped 
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to the United States for feed purposes. In 1943- 1944 chi of anes reached a 


level of 44 million bushels as compared with an average of slightly over 200 
million bushels during the first four years of the war. In 1944-1945 develop- 


ments in the prosecution of the war resulted in the opening of the Mediterranean 


area and large quantities of Canadian wheat went to this theatre of war; with 
the invasion of France came the rapid liberation of Western Europe and again 
large quantities of Canadian wheat were called for. The end of the war in 
Europe revealed depleted reserves of foodstuffs. In an effort to do as much 
as possible for millions of people in Europe and in Asia who were in dire need, 


Canada made available the last of her wartime reserves of wheat and marketings 
from the 1945 crop. These were the creel factors involved which resulted in — 


the Canadian carryover at July 31, 1946, being reduced to 70 milhon bushels 
and commercial stocks being reduced to 49 million: bushels. 

Within the framework of these events there were a number of important 
changes in policy. In September, 1943, the status of The Canadian Wheat 
Board was changed from that of a voluntary board to that of a monopoly, 
and the board’s fixed initial price was increased to $1.25 per bushel for Number 
One Northern wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
At the same time, the dominion government, through The Canadian Wheat 
Board, took over all unsold wheat stocks in Canada. These stocks became 
known as “Crown” wheat and were used for mutual aid purposes and for 


domestic use. Subsequently further supplies of wheat were purchased by the ~ 


dominion government for Crown account. Late in 1945-46 the dominion goy- 
ernment announced that, effective August 1, 1946, and retroactive to August 


1, 1945, the board’s fixed initial price would be $1. 35 per bushel for Number — 


One Northern wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver; 
this price guarantee extending to July 31, 1950. This decision in respect to the 
board’s fixed intital price paralleled the announcement of the signing of a wheat: 
contract between Canada and the United Kingdom. 


Effective from August 1, 1943, the dominion government undertook guar- a 


antees in respect to the oats and barley equalization funds which were reflected ~ 


in advance equalization payments to, producers at the time of delivery. 
In September, 1945, the dominion government placed a temporary limit on 
export prices for Canadian wheat. This limit ($1.55 per bushel for Number 


One Northern in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver) remained in’ - 


effect until July 31, 1946. This level was continued in the United Kingdom 
contract until July 31, 1948 and effective August 1, 1946, export prices to all 
other countries were allowed to rise to world levels in accordance with govern- 
ment policy as announced by Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce on July 30, 1946. . 

During the period ander review, payments to producers from 1940, 1941, 1942 
and 1943 crop accounts were announced, and an additional payment ‘of 10 cents 
per bushel was provided on 1945-46 deliveries from the 1945 crop account. 
These payments reflected the upward trend in export prices which cosa 
in the summer of 1943. 

During the latter part of the war and the year following the war, the grain 


transportation problem was one of ovine maximum quantities of grain to. 


seaboard to meet urgent demand. 


These were the more important objectives and the more important policies — 


involved in board administration of the wheat situation in Canada for the 
years 1938-39 to 1945-46. While immense quantities of wheat were involved 
in these operations, the period.ended with wheat stocks in Canada at minimum 


levels. The board regarded it as important that post-war wheat policy should. Y 


not have to take into account carryovers of wheat from the wartime period. | 
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SPECIAL MEASURES IN REGARD TO WHEAT, 1945-46 


: (a). The British Priority a 


Early i in 1945-46 the demand situation was such that Canada could dispose 
of wheat in a volume which would later in the crop year reduce the quantities 
available to the United Kingdom below. her minimum requirements. Since 
Canada had provided practically all imported wheat for the United Kingdom 
since the outbreak of war in 1939, it was evident that some special arrange- 
ments would have to be made if Canada were to continue this position in 1945- 
46.. As a result, cables and letters were exchanged between the board and 
the United Kingdom authorities relative to the United Kingdom’s wheat require- 
ments for 1945-46 and Canada’s ability to meet these requirements in the 


' face of exceptional demand from other countries. The Imported Cereals 


Division of the Ministry of Food made available to the board all relevant facts 
in regard to the United Kingdom’s wheat position for 1945-46, including monthly - 
requirements and bulk stocks required to permit continuous operation of United 
Kingdom mills. As a result of this exchange of information and views, the 
board in November, 1945, agreed to supply the United Kingdom with her 
minimum home requirements for the period from December 1, 1945 to April 30, 
1946. This commitment was in addition to the supplies of wheat made available 
to the United Kingdom during the August-November period, which not only 
met United Kingdom requirements during these months, but resulted in a 
satisfactory stock position in the United Kingdom as at December 1, 1945. 
This decision on the part of the board was concurred in by the dominion govern- 

ment and became an important feature of Canadian wheat policy during the | 
critical winter of 1945-46. 

The arrangement in respect to the United Kingdom was in terms of her 
minimum home requirements. In these negotiations, the United Kingdom did 
not suggest more than assurance in regard to her minimum home requirements 
in view of the food situation confronting other countries. 


(b) Limitation of Export Price of Wheat 


Price Guaranteed to Producers 


On September 19, 1945, the dominion government announced that for the 
time being Canadian wheat was to be offered for export at a price not exceed- 
ing $1.55 per bushel for Number One Northern wheat basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

At the same time the dominion government announced that “as a further | 
means of stabilizing wheat prices during the post-war period, it is the intention 
that steps shall be taken to ensure that producers will not at any time up to 
July 31, 1950, receive less than $1.00 per bushel for Number One Manitoba 
Northern wheat, basis in store Fort William /Port Arthur or Vancouver, on the 
authorized deliveries for each crop year”. 

The reasons for these two decisions on the part of the dominion government 
and the specific instructions to The Canadian Wheat Board in respect to 
export prices for Canadian wheat are set forth in order in, council P.C, 6122, 
September 19, 1945. 


(c) Cessation of Mutual Aid 

At midnight September 1, 1945, sales of wheat under Mutual Aid ceased 
in Canada. Mutual Aid funds first became available in 1943 and large quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour went abroad as a direct charge against these funds. After 
September 1, 1945, the sale of Canadian wheat and flour became subject to 


~ cash settlement or a charge against credit arrangements negotiated by various 


importing countries with the Canadian Government. Pursuant to this decision, 
the Board’s Crown Wheat Account was closed out as at the close of business 


on September 1, 1945. 
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(d) United Kingdom Wheat Contract. a 
‘ On July 25, 1946, the Honourable J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of nade 

and Commerce, made the following statement in the House of Commons: 
Agreement has been reached between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of Canada for the purchase by the former 
of Canadian wheat over the four years beginning Ist August, 1946. | 
The Agreement provides that the United Kingdom will purchase © 
and the Canadian Government -will supply the following quantities 
each. year: 1946-47—160 million bushels, 1947-48—160 million 
million bushels, 1948-49—140 million bushels, 1949-50—140 million 
bushels. The contract provides that in the event of the United Kingdom 
requiring from Canada any additional quantities which the Canadian 
Government offers and the United Kingdom Government accepts shall 
in all respects be subject to the provisions of the Agreement. Part of the 
quantity of wheat specified in the contract will be supplied in the form of 
flour to the following amounts:—1946-47—500,000 tons firm with an ~ 
additional quantity up to 140,000 tons dependent upon the out-turn of 
the crop; 1947-48—400,000 tons firm with an additional quantity up to 
140,000 tons dependent upon the out-turn of the crop; 1948-49—a mini- 
mum of 300,000 tons, the actual tonnage to be negotiated by 1st July, 
1947; 1949- 50—a minimum of 300,000 tons, the actual tonnage to be 
negotiated by Ist July, 1948. The price which the United Kingdom 
Government undertake to pay for the wheat supplied is as follows: basis 
Number One Manitoba Northern, in store Fort William/Port Arthur, 
Vancouver or Churchill: 1946-47—a fixed price of 1.55 dollars per bushel; 
1947-48—a fixed price of 1.55 dollars per bushel; 1948-49—a minimum 
price of 1.25 dollars per bushel, the actual price to be negotiated by 31st 
December, 1947; 1949-50—a minimum price of 1 dollar per bushel, the 
actual price to be negotiated by 31st December, 1948. The contract pro- 
vides that its terms and conditions shall be subject to any modification 
or amendment which may be necessary to bring it into conformity with 
any international agreements or arrangements later concluded to which 
both Governments are parties. Nothing in the Agreement will affect 
decisions which may be taken on the basis of recommendations of the 
L.E.F.C. The contract is based upon commercial considerations of mutual 
interest. It ensures to the United Kingdom substantial quantities of wheat 
during the expected period of shortage at prices below those which would. 
be payable were there to be a free market at the present time. This 
is the commercial advantage which the United Kingdom secures. In the 
later period of the contract Canada receives the advantages of a guaran- 
teed market, though for a diminished quantity, and of the assurance of 


at least the stated minimum prices. In determining the actual price in 


the last two years regard will be had to the extent to which the agreed 
price for the first two years falls below the world price for that period. 
Our farmers, are therefore protected from crippling losses should ‘there 
be a word slump in wheat prices. This is commercial advantage which 
Canada secures. 


(e) Special Income Tax Arrangement | 

In March, 1946 the Dominion Government announced an Income Tax 
Arrangement on wheat marketed between April 1, 1946 and June 30, 1946. 
The arrangement as set forth in Order in Council P.C. 1243, April 1, 1946, 
includes the following provisions. 

(1) Producers delivering wheat between April 1, 1946 and June 30, 
1946 could market wheat in the usual manner or take advantage. of 
ee Special Income Tax Arrangement. In other wort it was an optional 
plan. be TS etmaae 


~ 


\ 
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(2) Producers taking advantage of the Special Income Tax Arrangement 
could do so only on wheat marketed between April 1, 1946 and,June 
30, 1946. 

(3) Producers choosing to take advantage of the Special Income Tax 
Arrangement and delivering and selling wheat between April 1, 1946 
and June 30, 1946 received: 

(a) A 1945-46 Participation Certificate entitling them to share in any ~ 
further distribution from the 1945-46 Board Account; 

(6) An Emergency Wheat Receipt equivalent to the present fixed, 
initial price of $1.25 per bushel basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, less freight and handling costs. 

(4) The Emergency Wheat Receipt was actually the equivalent of a sale 
but the cash settlement was deferred. Upon acceptance of the Emergency 
Wheat Receipt, the producer elected to take payment at any time up to 
and including December 31, 1948. The date of accepting payment 
determined the year in which the eo was applied for income tax 
purposes. | 

(5) In the case of deliveries made on or after April 1, 1946 and up to 
close of business on June 30, 1946, a producer could elect to take 
either the total settlement in cash or partly in cash, and the balance - 
under the Emergency Wheat Receipt plan. 

(6) If at any time prior to December 31, 1948, a producer desires to 
take settlement for part of the Emergency Wheat Receipts which he 
holds, The Canadian Wheat Board will, upon request and surrender of 
the Emergency Wheat Receipts, make payment for the. desired amount 
and issue a new Emergency Wheat Receipt for the balance. 


| (f) Special Conservation and Expert Program. 


On Marcly 18, 1946, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King announced a special 
program designed, in part, to reduce the consumption of breadstutts 1 in Canada 
and to facilitate the export of wheat and wheat flour to meet an “urgent and 
desperate’ food situation abroad. Of particular importance to the wheat 
situation in Canada was the announcement of the intention of the Dominion 
Government to: | 

(a) Reduce wheat available for domestic milling by 10 per cent as 

= compared with the corresponding months of 1945; 

(6) Reduce the use of wheat for distilling by 50 per cent as compared’ with 

the year previous; 

(c) To encourage reduction in inventories of wheat and wheat products; 

(d) To grant priorities for rail transportation of wheat for export; and 

(e) Provide for the release of increased quantities of oats and Number 4 

_ Northern wheat for export. 


The Special Income Tax Arrangement outlined above was part of the 
program announced by the Prime Minister. 
1945-46 GRAIN PRoGRAM 


During the crop year 1945-46 The Canadian Wheat Board administered a 
grain and oilseed program which closely paralleled the program in effect in the 


previous crop year. The main features of the 1945-46 program were as follows: 


1. Wheat 
In accordance with Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Board 


continued to handle all wheat marketed by producers in the Western Division. 
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The Board’s fixed vate price for 1945- 46 was $1.25 per natal bang Number 
One Northern wheat in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Under 
the terms of Order in Couneil P.C. 3222, July 30, 1946, and additional payment 
of 10 cents per bushel was authorized on 1945- 46 wheat deliveries to the Board. 


2. Wheat—Limitation of Marketings 

Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Board was 
empowered to restrict marketings of wheat in the Western Division to 14 bushels 
per authorized acre. As the 1945 wheat crop was small and the demand 
continued on a high level, it was possible for the Dominion Government to 


authorize the Board to take all wheat offered by producers ee the crop year. | 


8. Ontario Winter Wheat 

As in 1944-45, The Canadian Wheat Board was exempted a carrying 
out its obligations ‘under Section 14 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act (Order 
in Council P.C. 4645, July 5, 1945). Under the same Order in Council the 


Board was charged with the responsibility of maintaining a floor price of $2.15. 


per bushel for top grades of Ontario Winter Wheat basis in store Montreal. The 
Ontario Wheat Equalization Fund was continued in 1945-46 in accordance with 
Order in Council P.C. 4646, July 5, 1945. 


4. Barley—Minimum and Maximum Prices - 
Under Order in Council P.-C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Board was 
empowered to buy Winnipeg barley futures or cash barley at a price per bushel 
which would assure that producers in Western Canada would be continuously 
offered the following minimum prices per bushel basis in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur; No. 1 Canada Western 2-Row or 6-Row Barley, or No. 2 Canadai 


Western 2-Row or 6-Row—60c per bushel; No. 3 Canada Western-58c per 


bushel; or No. 1 Feed—56c per bushel. 


The maximum price of barley was 642c per bushel gre store Fort | 


William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


5. Oats—Minimum and Maximum Prices | | 
Under Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the ‘Beak was 
empowered to buy Winnipeg oats futures or ‘cash oats at a price per bushel which 
would assure that producers in Western Canada would be continuously offered 
the PHO IDES, minimum prices per bushel basis in store Fort William-Port 


Arthur: No. 2 Canada Western Oats—45c per bushel; Extra No. 3 Canada - 


Western, No. 3 Canada Western or Extra No. 1 Feed—42c per bushed ; or No. 1 


Feed—40c per bushel. 
The maximum price of oats was 514c¢ per bushel basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. | 


6. Flaxseed—Fixed Prices 
For the crop year 1945-46 The Canadian Wheat Board was designated the 


sole agency to receive commercial flaxseed from producers in Canada. Under 


Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Canadian Wheat Board was 
empowered to buy flaxseed at $2.75 per bushel basis No. 1 Canada Western 


Flaxseed in store Fort’ Wiliam-Port Arthur or Vancouver, and the grade No 1 


Canada Eastern Flaxseed in store Montreal. Under the same Order the Board 


was required to sell flaxseed on the domestic market at $1.64 per bushel basis — 
No. 1 Canada Western Flaxseed in store Fort William-Port Arthur and No. 1. 


Canada Eastern Flaxseed in store Montreal. The Board was required to fill 
domestic requirements before offering flaxseed for export. 


7. Sunflower Seed and Rapeseed—Guaranteed Prices 


Under Order in Council P.C. 859, February 9, 1945, the Board was 


émpowered to buy sunflower seed and rapeseed from producers on the basis of 5c — 


\ 
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E - er pound and 6c per pound respectively, for top laden f.o.b. shipping points 


: designated by the Board. The Board’s power to purchase rapeseed at the 


established: prices was limited to the Western Division.. The Order in Council 


Bs de 


provided that sunflower seed and rapeseed so purchased should be in reasonably 


clean condition and with a moisture content not: exceeding limits to be 


established by the Board. 


~ 8. Drawback on Wheat Products 


Under Order in Council P.C. 5768, August 28, 1945, The Canadian Wheat 


_ Board was charged with the administration of drawbacks paid in respect to flour _ 
and other human foods containing wheat, sold and delivered in Canada between 


_ August 1, 1945, and July 31, 1946. 
_ 9. Price Ceilings on Whole Grains 


The Board continued to act as Western Administrator of ceiling prices on 
els grains on behalf of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


10. Equalization Funds 
Under provisions of Order in Couneil P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Board 


~ continued to administer the Barley at au Fund and the Oats Equalization 


Fund. 
Under Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Dominion 


- Government guaranteed the Equalization Funds to the extent of 10 cents per 


bushel on oats and 15 cents per bushel on barley. On September 25, 1945, Order 


in Council P.C. 6238 was passed amending Western Grain Regulations to 


provide for an increase in the advance equalization payment on barley to 20 


cents per bushel, and prohibiting maltsters from paying a premium on the 


purchase of barley for malting purposes. This action was taken on account of 
the shortage of feed grains in Canada and the necessity of prohibiting exports 
of barley of all types during the crop year 1945-46. The 20 cent Advance 
Equalization Payment to producers oe on barley marketings from August 


melt (1945, tO ape dl, 1946. 


| DEVELOPMENT OF THE 1945 Crop | 
(a) Acreages F 
Wheat acreage in 1945 showed only a slight increase over the area sown in 


1944. Wheat acreage in Canada amounted to 23,414,100 acres as compared with 


- 23,284,200 acres in 1944. In the Prairie Provinces 22,566,000 acres were seeded 
_ to wheat as compared with 22,443,800 acres in 1944. Small decreases were shown 
in the area sown to rye and flaxseed. 


(b) Growing Conditions 


A cold, late spring delayed seeding. A very high percentage of the ween 


- grain crop was seeded after May 15th. Cool, dry weather continued for the 


greater part of the month of June. During the last week in June the first high 


_temperatures of the growing season were reported and large areas in western 


———_—— 


“Saskatchewan and central and northern Alberta urgently required rain. 
Deterioration had been severe in many of the drier areas and central and 
northern Alberta had experienced one of the driest seasons on record. General 
rains were received early in July but subsequent moisture supplies were not 


sufficient to change the general pattern of the crop. By the end of July crop 


: conditions remained favourable in Manitoba and the more easterly areas in 
Saskatchewan, as well as in the foothills are and the Peace River area of Alberta. 
— Crop deterioration was severe throughout the greater part of western 


Saskatchewan, and southeastern, central and northern Alberta. The Canadian | 


_ wheat crop was estimated at 306 million bushels as compared with 417 million 


bushels in 1944, and the Prairie wheat crop was estimated at 282 million bushels 


as compared with 392 million bushels in 1944. 
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The following table shows grain droduction® in Canada pei the Prairie 
Provinces in 1942, 1948, 1944 and 1945: 


All Canada : Prairie Provinces 
a 1942 | 1943 J° 1944 “|... 1945 1942 | 1943 { 1944 | 1945 

(million bushels) (million bushels) 
WV ieee sees 557 284 417 306 529 268 392 282 
Oatssirninis tse. 652 482 500 382 500 392 371 273 
PATIO VS ke wbx wey oe 259 216 195 158 241 204 178 144 
Rye 25 9 6 23 6 7 4 
(7 fer ca a Cae ea ate g 15 18 10 8 15 18 9 7 
Poi oe 1,508 1,007 11st 860 1,308 888 957 710 


Total grain and flaxseed production in Canada decreased iby about 270 
million bushels as compared with 1944. Prairie production of all grains and — 
flaxseed declined by over 240 million bushels as compared with 1944. 


(c) Total Supples 

Total supplies of each of the major grain and oilseed crops ated substan- — 
‘tial decrease as compared with 1944-45 due, in part, to smaller inward 
earryovers and, in part, to smaller production in 1945 as compared with 1944. 
Total supplies of wheat were 209 million bushels lower than in 1944-45. The 
following table shows total supplies of grain in Canada: 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
= 1944-5 1945-6 | 1944-5 1945-6 | 1944-5 1945-6 | 1944-5 1945-6 | 1944-5 1945-6 

: (million bushels) | 

a ee eee hae ae Met Raat 
Pom 973—«564 =| 609 «480 241 187 is: Bo 


Boarp Recerts, Prices ANp Exports 
WHEAT. 


(a) Board Receipts—Western Division ; 

In accordance with Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, all 
deliveries in 1945-1946 in the Western Division were made to the Board. The 
following table shows receipts from producers at country and terminal elevators, 
by months, for the crop year 1945-1946: 


; (Bushels) 
August, DO ei heh Oe ea nae pec si Ses a 3,089,863-50 
Rept Oras. icin Ga wea alae eel anak er .... 939,748,569-45 
CIGLODON I ced cial Si ee ema ener te, AS sian Sty 65,332 903-05 
WOvenT ORs oe ly Gatco a i <a eto satiny eee 37,170,458-20 
PIECED CT Me ono. Sd eevee ne Bia oe sek 10,599,689-15 
UAT EG Si cae ie ante Ga ete Meare oo 25,107,176-45 
HODFISIV © Seroe a2 ca te une eens Ay Nee 5, 163,978-30 
NVEG PCy 2 Aires kheioa etacin a ae el RoC MR nee 6,536,636-40 
SITET 0 sap ante ah wave WACO cle VA ca aera a ag OP 8, 674, 632-55 
IVES 2 A Sy hie ys apa Ne Sia a et ce 10 077, 977-25 
: PATTI QS gb Sie 2h iw 1h tat ae Ok cee te ane 9,553,202-10 
July Py Sa ey aha ee ee 13,883,317-10 


TOba hcg occ ais Se, te Ee oe ea a 235,438,405-50 
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Deliveries of wheat in 1945-1946 reflected the small wheat crop harvested 


~ in that year. 


(b) Prices—Western Division 


Under Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, and effective until 
July 31, 1946, the Board was required to pay producers a fixed initial price of 
$1.25 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or 


Vancouver. Order in Council P.C. 5476, August 7, 1945, established Board 
‘prices for other grades of wheat. Under Order in Council P.-C. 3222, July 39, 


1946, an additional payment of 10c per bushel was authorized to producers 
delivering wheat to the Board in the crop year 1945-1946. 


(c) Prices—Eastern Division 


Under Order in Council P.C. 4645, hile 5, 1945, the Board was charged 
with the responsibility of ouarantecing a minimum price of $1.25 par bushel 
for No. 1 Canada Eastern Wheat basis in store Montreal. 

As prices for Canada Eastern Winter Wheat remained at. ceiling levels 
throughout 1945-1946, it was not necessary for the Board to take eae. of 
wheat bupstani to maintaining the floor prices. 


~ (d) Exports 


Overseas clearances and other exports of Canadian wheat in 1945-1946 7 
amounted to 278 million bushels as compared with 280 million bushels in 
1944-1945. Flour exports continued on a yery high level and amounted to the 
equivalent of 62 million bushels of wheat as compared with the equivalent of 
63 million bushels in 1944-1945. Total exports of wheat and flour for the crop 
year 1945-1946 amounted to 340 million bushels as compared with 348 million 
bushels in 1944-1945. 


Oats 


| (a e Minimum Prices 


Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, required the Board to maintain 
minimum prices for oats through purchases of either futures or cash oats. 
During the crop year 1945-1946 it was not necessary for the Board to purchase 
oats pursuant to maintaining minimum prices. 


(b) Exports 

During the crop’ year 1945-1946, 43-9 million bushels of oats (including 
rolled oats and oatmeal) were exported as compared with 84:9 million bushels 
in 1944-1945. Oats exports in 1945-1946 went to a wide range of countries, 
and to a large extent were used for human consumption. Exports to the United 
States were much smaller than in the two preceding crop years. 


(c) Oats Shipments—Frerght Assistance Policy 

During 1945-1946 shipments of oats to. Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia under the Freight Assistance Policy amounted to 52-2 million bushels 
as compared with 42-7 million bushels in the previous crop year. 


BARLEY 


(a) Minimum Prices 

Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, required the Board to maintain 
minimum prices for barley through purchases of either futures or cash barley, 
During the crop year 1945-1946 it was not necessary for the Board to purchase 
barley oY to maintaining minimum prices. 


* 
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(6) Exports | af | 

During the crop year 4:4 million bushels of barley were exported as 
compared with 39-4 million bushels in the previous crop year; the principal 
market was in the United States. Exports of barley were-restricted in 1945-1946 
because of the domestic feed situation. 


(c) Barley Shipments—Freight Assistance Policy | | : 
During the crop year 35-5 million bushels of barley were moved to Hastern 
Canada or British Columbia under the Freight Assistance Policy as compared 
with 30-6 million bushels in the preceding crop year. 
4 


FLAXSEED 


In 1945-46 the Board took delivery of 4,856,203-24 bushels of flaxseed from 
producers and 17,371-28 bushels were transferred from the 1944 Crop Account, » 
making total receipts of 4,873,574-52 bushels. Sales amounted to 4,595,040-34 
bushels, leaving stocks on hand on July 31, 1946 of 278,534-18 bushels. Under 
- Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, the Board was required to purchase 
flaxseed from producers at $2.75 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, and No. 1 C.E. Flaxseed basis in store 
Montreal. In accordance with the same Order in Council the Board was required 
to sell flaxseed to domestic processors at the ceiling price of $1.64 per bushel 
for No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur and No. 1 
C.E. Flaxseed ‘basis in store Montreal. Since the bulk of sales were for domestic 
account, the 1945 Crop Account showed a deficit of $2,510,417.07 as at July 31, 
1946. 

The 1944 Crop Account, with all stocks disposed of, showed a deficit of — 
$4,098,108.56 as at July 31, 1946. This deficit was due to large domestic sales 
at the prevailing ceiling price of $1.64 per bushel. | 

As provided in Order in Council P.C. 2550, April 12, 1945, net losses to the 
Board arising from flaxseed operations are chargeable to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. | 


SUNFLOWER SEED AND RAPESEED 


In 1945-46 the Board received $6,604,242 pounds of rapeseed and 3,179,084 
-pounds of sunflower seed. As provided by Order in Council P.C. 859, February 
3, 1945, and in accordance with instructions of the Oils and Fats Administrator 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Board sold sunflower seed and 
rapeseed to processors in Canada, f.o.b. their plants on the same price basis 
as these seeds were purchased from producers f.o.b. shipping points. In disposing 
of these seeds as directed, the Board absorbed carrying charges, handling and - 
transportation costs, interest and administrative expenses which were in turn 
chargeable to the Treasury. With all stock disposed of, the deficit in respect 
to the 1945-46 Rapeseed and Sunflower Seed Account amounted to $62,898.86 
as at July 31, 1946, and the deficit on the 1944-45 Sunflower Seed and Rapeseed — 
Accounts amounted to $112,850 as at July 31, 1946. ey . 


— 


‘ 


EQUALIZATION FUNDS 


Owing to the large utilization of oats and barley for feed purposes in ~ 
Canada 1945-46, the Oats Equalization Fund and the Barley Equalization Fund 
recorded deficits as at July 31, 1946. In the case of oats, the Equalization Fees 
collected amounted to $11,359,033.51 while Advance Equalization Payments to 
producers and administrative costs amounted to $11,512,742.40, leaving a net 
deficit of $153,708.89. In respect to barley, Equalization Fees collected 
amounted to $983,735.37, while Advance Equalization Payments to producers — 


ib 
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and daninjettative costs potalied $14,996,755.65. The deficit in the Barley 
‘Equalization Fund, namely, $14,013,020.28 was due to the action taken by the 


Dominion Government under Order in Council P.C. 6238, September 25, 1945, 
which provided for an increase in the Advance Equalization Payment on barley 
to 20 cents per bushel, and prohibition of exports of barley during the crop year 
1945-46. This action was taken owing to the urgent need for barley for feeding 


purposes in Canada. A. small amount of barley went for export early in the 
-erop year under export permits outstanding as at July 31, 1945. Equalization 
Fees were collected on exports of barley malt and other products of barley. The 
Equalization Fund also benefited from the collection of a 5 cent premium on 


barley used for malting rye in Canada, in accordance with Order in 
Council P.C. 6238. 


Ontario Wheat Equalization Fund 


Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 4646, July 5, 1945, the Board levied 
Equalization Fees on exports of Ontario wheat flour and products of Ontario 
wheat. 

During the crop year 1945-46 Equalization Fees were levied against 
157,462 barrels of Ontario wheat flour and a small amount of Ontario wheat 


which went for export during the crop year. As at July 31, 1946, the Ontario | 


Equalization Fund amounted to $270,417.67 which amount, less payment costs 
and plus accumulated interest, will be available for distribution among 
producers marketing winter wheat in Ontario in 1945- 46, 

I may say that distribution has been made. 


SALES AND Pricrt PoLicy 


During the first. half of the crop year the Board moved export wheat. into 
seaboard positions in large volume, and in the latter half of the crop year to 
the extent that remaining supplies of wheat in Canada would permit. This 
policy the Board considered sound from a merchandising standpoint in addition 
tc offering tthe best means by which this country could contribute to the 


desperate food situation which prevailed in overseas countries throughout the 
-erop year. The extent to which the Board pressed for a prompt movement of 


export wheat may be illustrated by the fact that exports of wheat (including 


wheat in the form of flour) amounted to 206.6 million bushels during the first 


half of the crop year and 133.5 million bushels during the last half. Under the 
circumstances which prevailed at the time, it was the desire of most importing 
countries in Europe to secure as much wheat as possible prior to the winter 
months of 1945-46. During the final quarter of the crop year, exports of 
Canadian wheat were relatively small and conformed to the supply position 
which prevailed in this country. Every available bushel was exported and only 
minimum stocks remained in Canada on July 31, 1946. As in previous years, 
exports of Canadian wheat were co-ordinated with exports from other countries 
through the Cereals Committee of the International Ecineveniey Food Counceil, 
and/or the Combined Food Board. 

By authority of the order in council P.C. 1116, February 20, 1945 and 
order in council P.C. 4647, July 5, 1945, the Board was required to make 
wheat available for consumption in Canada at the domestic price of $1.25 
per bushel basis No. 1 Northern | in store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. 

For the greater part of the crop year 1945-46 the board’s export price 
policy was in terms of order in council P.C. 6122, September 19, 1945, which 


required that for the time being, Canadian wheat be offered for export at a | 


price not exceeding $1.55 per bushel for No. 1 Northern basis in store Fort | 


William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


i! 
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_ TRANSPORTATION 


The facilities of the emergency erain transportation committee were used 
throughout the crop year 1945-1946 in co-ordinating transportation in Canada 
with transportation problems as they developed. Transportation available for 


the movement of grain, including railways and lake vessels, was adequate | 


throughout the crop year. During the fall months of 1945 1t was not only possible 
to provide exceedingly large stocks of wheat at seabord but, in addition, over 
90 million bushels of wheat were in eastern storage positions at the close of 


navigation on the great lakes. The westward movement of wheat from Alberta 


kept well ahead of arriving ocean tonnage until late in the crop year. 


In the final quarter of the crop year availability of stocks of erain became | 


a limiting factor and it was not possible to use the volume of transportation 
which would otherwise have been available. Taking the crop year as a whole, 
transportation facilities in Canada geared themselves very closely with the 
domestic and export requirements. Particular reference should be made to the 
work of the railways in western Canada in reducing country elevator stocks to 
11-2 million bushels on July 31, 1946, with a substantial part of these stocks 
either held for mills or in unshippable quantities. a 


DELIVERY QUOTAS 


As a result of country elevator space available at the start of 1945-46 and 
the rapid movement of wheat to seaboard, it was possible to increase delivery 


quotas quickly. The initial wheat quota was established at 5 bushels per. 


authorized acre, but the board immediately increased delivery quotas at local 
delivery points in accordance with space available. On September 6, 1945, a 
general wheat delivery quota of 14 bushels per authorized acre was established 
throughout western Canada. On October 4, 1945, the Honourable J. A. 
Mackinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, announced in the House of 


Commons that the 14-bushel limitation on marketings was being removed for 


the crop year 1945-46. On the following day the board announced an “open” 
delivery quota on wheat at all delivery points in the western division, effective 
until July 31, 1946. | ein 

In order to assist in meeting the demand for feed grains, the board extended 
the “open” delivery quota on oats and barley in effect on July 31, 1945 to 
August 31, 1945. On August 30th the Board announced an “open” delivery 


quota on barley for the balance of 1945-46. At the same time the “open” 


delivery quota on oats was extended to September 14, 1945. On September 


13th the board announced that the initial 1945-46 delivery quota on oats would ~ 


become effective on September 17th and would be established at 5 bushels per 
seeded acre. At the same time it was pointed out that some restriction had to - 


be maintained on oats in order to facilitate the rapid movement of wheat to 
the lakehead and to the west coast during the early part of the marketing year. 


On December 27, 1945, a 10-bushel delivery quota became effective in respect 


to oats. On December 31st an “open” delivery quota was established for oats 
except at a few delivery points where the quota of 15 bushels per seeded acre 
was maintained for a short period. The delivery quotas in respect to oats were 
completely open on February 11, 1946. ' 
At the commencement of the crop year the board announced that delivery 
quotas would not be established for 1945-46 in respect to flax or rye. ~ 


Pactric Coast 


In 1945-46 there was a large movement of western wheat for export via 
Pacific coast ports. Wheat shipments from Pacific coast ports amounted to 


69-5 million bushels as compared with 12-2 million bushels in 1944-45. The = 
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¢ export wheat ‘movement through Pacific coast ports was in line with the 
movement recorded in the most favourable pre-war years. 


The following table shows receipts at and shipments from Pacific coast 
elevators in 1945-46 with comparative statistics for previous years: 


RECEIPTS 
— Wheat | Oats | Barley | Rye | Flaxseed 
(bushels) 
LOSS AG AEE se Gaientiial: eps nuahrns ~ 55,552, 120 3,703,540 1,111, 603 65, 236 1,483 
1944-45... 0.0000. Daeeraal Ske ere 11, 863, 854 2,910,017 402, 293 65, 233 — 
ee ee a Pa Sta ea a . 21,159, 259 2,028, 219 959, 785 36, 047 248, 053 
SHIPMENTS 
— Wheat | Oats | Barley | Rye | Flaxseed 
(bushels) 
PURO EDs Wok ote ae ec cowtra par ts 69, 503, 624 4,315,374 1,007,768 89,126 1,991 
TR Bee ay ial Sree ea ees al Rea Se 12,179,566 2,703,010 387, 864 62,870 —_—- 
LO Aakers vc ike ale aa 24, 243,051 2,540, 837 923,315 37, 087 247,193 
CHURCHILL 


There were no shipments out of Churchill in 1945-46. Stocks in store at 
this port amounted to 1,877,737 bushels as at July 31, 1946. 


LONDON OFFICE | 


Mr. R. V. Biddulph, European commissioner, continued his. liaison work 
with the Imported Cereals Division of the United Kingdom Ministry of Food. 
‘During the year, Mr. Biddulph returned to Canada for consultation with the 
board and discussions in connection with overseas developments. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


During 1945-46 the cereals committee of the Combined Food Board and 


later the International Emergency Food Council played an important part in 


programming the movement of grain and flour from exporting countries to 
areas of need. As a result, the board’s office in Washington, D.C., was active 
throughout the crop year. During the year Mr. C. C. Boxer was appointed as 
the board’s representative in Washington and as a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce on the cereals committee. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


During 1945-46 the advisory committee held five meetings. Members of 
the advisory committee during 1945-46 were: Messrs. Lew Hutchinson (chair- 
man), Duhamel, Alberta; R. C. Brown, Pilot Mound, Manitoba; D. A. Camp- 
bell, Montreal; F. H. Clendenning, Vancouver; P. Farnalls, Halkirk, Alberta; 
J. Theo Roy, Montreal; J. A. McCowan, Summerberry, Saskatchewan; F. Petty- 
piece, Auld, Ontario; R. C. Reece, Winnipeg, A. C. Reid, Winnipeg and J. H. 
Wesson, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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In February, 1946, Mr. R. C. Reece resigned from the advisory eornmitiee: 
The board records its: appreciation of the services rendered /by Mr. Reece from 
the time of his appointment in August, 1940. 
Mr. C. Gordon Smith, formerly Assistant Chief Commissioner of the board, 
was appointed to the advisory committee in March, 1946. — 


t 
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In February, 1947, Mr. C. E. Huntting resigned as Assistant Chief Com- 
missioner. Mr. W. C. McNamara was appointed Assistant Chief Commissioner 


to succeed Mr. Huntting and Mr. F. L. M. Arnold was appointed to the . 


vacancy on the board. 
Mr. Chairman, that is the end of the frst half of the ‘report, the balance 
deals with the financial position of the board. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to thank Mr. Melvor for this very compre-- 


hensive report which he has just given to us. It shows what large operations 
the Canadian Wheat Board are carrying on and the importance of cereals not 


only to Canada but to all the countries of the civilized world to which it is_ 


exported. 

And now, if it is your pleasure, we will proceed page by page, starting with 
the first page, if that is the wish of the committee. The matter is entirely in 
your hands. We will deal with them that way, or in any other way you desire, 
if you would give us an indication of your A Is that satisfactory to 
the committee? 

Carried. 

Are there any questions on page one? 

Are there any questions on page two? 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. MclIvor some questions with regard to he 
movement of wheat to eastern ports. On page 2 of the report it says that 
during the August-January period 206-6 million bushels were moved for export, 
and during the latter part of the year, February-July, 133-5 million bushels, 
were moved for export; just how does the board get wheat moved from the head 
of the lakes into position at eastern ports? As I understood you to say during 


the -short time that you were before the committee in 1944 you use export 


firms; you do not move wheat yourselves to the eastern seaboard?—-A. No. 
| Q. Well then, how did the firms which moved that wheat for you to eastern 
seaports protect themselves?—A. Mr. Wright, they took delivery at the head 


of the lakes and they make an advance payment to the wheat board and they 
are trustees for the wheat board of that particular wheat. It is not theirs, they 


are merely acting as trustees and subject to the direction of the board; and we 
have a shippers’ agreement with them and they deliver the wheat to the ocean 
steamer under instructions from the board by the various purchasers, such as 
the United Kingdom, Belgium and the Netherlands; whoever it happens to be. 

Q. How does the board allocate its business. to the various exporting 


firms?—A. We do not attempt to allocate it. We give the business to the © 
company that is able to obtain the lake tonnage. We tried to allocate it for a 


while on the basis of historical background and no one was satisfied so now it 
is a matter of who has the lake tonnage. 


The Cuarrman: Is that all on page 2? 
Page 3,—any questions? 
By Mr. Burton: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, on page 3, I have a question or two to ask. The item 


at the a of the page there, 123 635 ,006 bushels den ved to the United ee na 
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does that fulfil our quota to the United Rida: for that ae Those show 
the total. amount of exports of Canadian wheat and flour to the United 
Kingdom. That is the amount they took. 

Q. I notice there that you kept your deliveries to the United Kingdom ~ 
pretty well equal during that period of time in spite of the fact that, as you 
mention in the previous statement, there there were 206-6 million bushels 


exported in the first six months and in another part the exports were much 


lower, but apparently your supplies to the United Kingdom went forward at a 
very uniform rate-——A. Yes, although the movement was heavier in the fall of 
the year when the lakes were open. 

@. There is one other question: in supplying the requirements of France 
and the French colonies the amount shown is over 30 million bushels; there is 
only 8,727,711 bushels to France herself and 23,414,651 to the French ‘colonies: 
did the French government undertake all of that?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Harkness: 
@: The second last paragraph Says: 


It is interesting to note that during the August- Tandy period 

386 per cent of Canadian wheat exports went to the United Kingdom, 

while during the February-July period, 61 per cent of the smaller Canadian 

wheat exports were directed to the United Kingdom. For the crop 

"year as a whole, the United Kingdom took 45 per cent. of wheat aia: 
from Canada and 55 per cent went to other countries. 


Can you give the average price paid. per bushel for the 278 million involved? 
—A. During this period of time, as I mentioned in the report, the price to all 
countries was $1.55 per bushel, including the United Kingdom. 

Q. I thought that during ‘part of that period it was changed.—A. No, Th 
could not be during that period; it was extended to the 31st of July. 

@. Was the $1.55 per bushel the price agreed on for all wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. All of it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 
Q. I would like to know if there was any wheat shipped into the United 
States during that period?—A. Yes. 
Q. The report shows that some of it went there in bond; was there any 


¥ 


~ sold to the United States?—-A. Yes; those figures shown for the United States 


are for wheat for consumption and for milling in bond. . 
Q. It does not show them separately. Could you tell me how much was 
sold for consumption and how. much for milling in bond?—A. I will get you a 


breakdown on that. We have it in our figures. 


By Mr. Quelch: , 

@. I understand that responsibility for decane to which country wheat 
could be exported is vested in the wheat board, and that during this period 
allocation was largely a matter of government policy. Who decides as to how 


-~much wheat shall be exported to this country and how much shall be exported 


to that country? On the top of page 4 it says: 


All the foregoing exports were programmed through the cereals — 
committee of the then existing Combined Food Board and were related 
to export programs undertaken by other countries, principally the 
United States and Australia. In addition to wheat exports, Canada 
exported 62 million bushels of wheat in the form of flour, of which about 
28 million bushels went to the United Kingdom and the balance was 
distributed among a wide range of importing countries. A very substantial 
volume of Canadian flour was purchased by UNRRA for distribution 
to countries in receipt of UNRRA assistance. 
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Is it done by them, or do you make recommendations to them?—A. I happen 
to be the chairman of that committee, Mr. Quelch. The system followed, it 1s 
really programming, is this: one of the objects of the committee 1s to see 
that there is no duplication in the supplying of wheat or flour; in other words, 


that in these days of shortages you do not over-supply one country and leave 


‘a deficiency in another country. And now, the method that is followed by the 
United States, ourselves and Australia—the Argentine are not members at the 
present time although at one time they were—is that each put forward their 


views as to where their supplies are going. Each country reserves the right 


to direct its supplies to any particular country, but they do agree that if one 
particular country is being over-supplied at the expense of another deficient 
country, that the position be reviewed and if it appears that there is a country 
with an over-supply steps are taken to see that wheat or flour is not sent to 
that country but are sent elsewhere. It is a sort of combined effort. The point 


I would like to make is that this international committee in Washington does | 


not say to Canada, send so much wheat to the United Kingdom or so much 
wheat to France, or so much wheat to Italy and so on; they say: What are 
your shipments going to be for the next two months and where are they 
going; and they ask the United States the same question, and Australia. And 
then in addition to that although the Argentine are not members—they were 
up to recently, but they are not members now they withdrew—we do obtain 


from the Argentine where their supplies are being used, and we know even the ~ 


total amount of Argentine shipments. 


By Mr. Bentley: 


Q. Was not the Argentine a member during the period under review?— 
_ A. I think they were through during part of that period. 


By Mr. Hatfield: | 
Q. And was there any head on the sale price during this period?—A. No. 
By Mr. Bentley: | 


@. And that brings up another question. I think Mr. MclIvor said that they - 


do not allot to the Canadian exporters any more, they only deliver wheat to 
those who have the tonnage; I think that is what you said a while ago?—A. Yes. 
. Pe Does that apply to the total quantity under review, do you know?— 
» Yes. | | 
Q. Was it in effect during the 1945-46 period?—A. I will just check on 
that. Mr. McNamara points out—I had forgotten—that our wheat stocks were 
so low at the start of the season that we did allocate, but since wheat came in in 
volume we changed that. ‘ et 
Q. Then you have just replied to another point in which I am interested; 
you said that the Combined Food Board did not set any quotas, it simply 
reviewed the general situation and unofficially asked for a change where in their 
opinion a change was needed?—A. That is right. . 


Q. Would that affect exports in any way? Or that would mean that you 


would just change the destination of a ship, or its movement?—A. That is right. 

Q. One or the other?—A. May I point out that this tonnage to which I 
refer is lake tonnage, not ocean tonnage; just lake tonnage, tonnage on the 
creat lakes. As far as ocean tonnages are concerned, the purchasing countries 
provide that tonnage. | 


Q. Well then, in all this 250 million bushels, including that which went to - 


the United Kingdom, I understand there was some class I and some class II 
wheat; now, what would be the proportion of the respective grades—can you 
give us that approximately?—A. During the period under review only one class 
of wheat was shipped, it was all at the same price, so it does not matter whether 
it was class I or class IT. es: 


x 


, 
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Q. tt was all the same price?—A. Yes. | 

@. Just one more question; was any of this sold ie from the wheat board 
_to the government importing agency of any other country, or did it all go through © 
Canadian exporters?—A. It all went through Careclen exporters. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
_ QQ. When did the class II come into operation? What date did you start?— 
A. The date of the announcement of the policy which was, I think it is in our 
report here, August first was the first date of operation; August 1, 1946. 
The CHarrMAN: Are you at page 3? 


By Mr. Wright: 


; Q. Has Mr. Mclvor figures indicating what the price was during that 
period 1945-46, when we were selling at $1.55? Could he indicate to us what: 
the price was? It could not have been very much above $1.55?—A. It was 
above $1.55, Mr. Wright. We can get that information for you. 

Q@. I would lke to get. the world price of wheat and flour, the world price 
for 1945-46. 

Mr. Bentiey: Would it be possible also to get an extension of that question; 
how you established world prices? Personally I do not believe there ever was 
any way of establishing that, but you must have some way of answering that 
question, 

The Witness: I would certainly be glad to deal with that. I am prepared 
to deal with it. I am glad you put‘it that way. 


The CuairMAn: Is there anybody else on page 3? 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Do you always sell to the different countries at the same price? Is there 
any variation between countries?—A. Not on the same day. 


The CHarrMan: Are we through with page 3? 
Carried. 
Questions now are on page 4. 


By Mr. Townley-Smth: 


Q. On the top of page 4 you refer to the fact that Canada exported not 
only wheat but also flour; what I want to ask you is this: was there a fixed 
price for flour, and did that price hold any relationship to the $1.55 per bushel on 
wheat?—A. In so far as flour is concerned, the wheat board made the wheat 
- available to the mills at $1.55, plus carrying charges. The arrangement with 
regard to the price of flour was made between the mills and the United Kingdom 
government; while in the case of other countries, the arrangement was between 
the mills and the other countries. We did fix the price of flour. 


By Mr. Burton: 
Q. At the bottom of page 4 it shows the abnormal depletion of our stocks 
this year from a previous year’s total of 258,394,518 down to 69,858,181 bushels; 
and in the middle of the second paragraph on that page you state: ' 


Stocks of wheat in export positions were practically exhausted by 
the end of the crop year, and a substantial part of remaining commercial 
stocks was required to meet the requirements of Canadian mills until new 
crop wheat became available in September. This exhaustion of wheat 
stocks in all positions in Canada as at July 31, 1946, and especially in 
wheat stocks in export positions, had an important effect upon the 
Canadian export position during the first four months of the ensuing 
crop year. 
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If I may be allowed to do so, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that 
this should be an example to the people of this country who become alarmed 
as soon as we have a little reserve of foodstuffs in this country. In years gone 
by very often that was used to the detriment of the producer. And it shows 
the foolish idea on the part of some people that as soon as we have a reserve 
of foodstuff they immediately start crying for the removal of the reserve. 
I would say with the experience we have had that even in that year we were 
skating on very thin ice. At the time when you only had 69 million bushels 
of wheat on hand in this country that was very little to have seen us through 
during a period when anything might have happened to our crop, and I am sure 
that none of us wanted a curtailment of shipments of wheat to countries that 
were in need of wheat at that time. I feel that we would have been in a 
better position had our reserve stocks in the years before been even higher 
than what they were; but while some may say that that is just a situation 
that we may get into once in a lifetime, nevertheless it should bring to our 
attention the need for a policy of an ever-normal granary. And I would like 
to know if the board has been giving serious thought and consideration to 
that, and as well to the idea of a plan on the old principle of biblical days of 
making use of the seven fat years in preparation for the seven lean years; 
have the board given serious thought to that?—-A. That question is a question 
for parliament, government policy, but I should like to express my own 
personal views and they are purely my own views. So far as I am concerned 
I have lived through surpluses and I have lived through these times in the 
last year or two. I was with Mr. John MacFarlane for five years when we built — 
up what we thought was a terrific surplus of 230,000,0000 bushels. There was 
a great to do about it. A special committee of the House was set up to investigate 
it. I have also seen the stock go over 600,000,000 bushels during the war. We 
had to get special storage facilities and that sort of thing. There was great 
difficulty in handling it, I can tell you that. So far as I am concerned, speaking 
personally. I would a thousand times rather live with surpluses than live 
‘through the situation we have to-day. That is my personal opinion and that is 
my judgment of the situation. 


By Mr. Quelch: ah 

@. Could Mr. Mclvor say whether he is optimistic regarding the chance 
of reaching some formal agreement through the International Wheat Conference? 
So far, the conferences have all bogged down. Do you think there is any chance 
of a fair agreement being reached?—-A. I have not been in on any discussions. 
We have been busily engaged with the board and the International Emergency 
Food Council work. I am not close to it at all so, for that reason, I have not 
any information and I would rather not discuss it. | 

_ Mr. Wricut: Is Mr. Wilson, who took part in these discussions available 
in Ottawa for questioning? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Dr. Wilson is here, but I think I can give you © 
very briefly an answer, Mr. Chairman, to the question which has been raised. 
We have, and when I say “we” I mean the department and Dr. Wilson who is 
particularly in charge, we have been very anxiously working with all the 
other countries in an effort to secure an international wheat agreement. Un- 
fortunately, just at the last meeting in Washington of the Canadian Wheat 
Council it would appear that any likelihood of effecting any arrangement is 
off for the immediate present. Efforts will again be taken up in January next 
looking towards the completion of an agreement and, in the meantime, if any- 
thing develops which makes it appear as if we might be able to make progress 
by a more early resumption of the discussions that could be done. 

Mr. QuetcH: Could the minister say what he considers to be the main — 
stumbling block towards reaching an agreement at this time? This seems to be 
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the logical time to reach an agreement while prices are high and while we are 
willing to make concessions. If we have to make an agreement while prices are 


very low, then I imagine the possibility of getting a fair agreement is nil. 


- What is the main stumbling block? What nations are responsible for it? 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I do not know whether the press is here and I 
would not like to get into a discussion of this that would be quoted outside. 

Mr. Wricut: Could we keep it off the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

(Off the record) 

Mr. Ross: Is it not fair to say that the real reason why the International » 
Conference broke down in Britain was the fact that the present United Kingdom- 
Canadian Wheat Agreement existed at that price. I do not think anybody will 
argue against that. It is advantageous to Britain which is a big importing nation. 

Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: I would say that is not correct. 

Mr. Ross: It is a matter of price between Britain on the one hand and 
the United States on the other. You just said that. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I would not tie it up with the United Kingdom 
contract. 

Mr. Quelch: Is it not equally true to say that Argentina is opposed to 
reaching an agreement on this thing? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Argentina has never come in ee once, I 
believe. She came in once and then withdrew. Angentina has adopted the policy 
of selling wheat at very high prices to various countries and using the bulk 
of the money received for her wheat for other purposes than payments to the 


producers, as is known. 


Mr. Jurras: Is it not true to say as well that the sinetion to-day is exactly 


the same or the stumbling block is exactly the same to-day as it was when this 


first meeting was called and there was no wheat agreement at that time? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Wricut: With regard to the working of this committee when it 
dissolved at Washington, what was the situation? Is there still a committee 
there which intends to call in the various: countries later? Is that the position, 
or just what is the position? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: You can correct me if I am wrong, Dr. Wilson, but 
my understanding is that the last meeting took place very recently, about June 
23rd. As I have told you, it was decided to put off further discussion until 
January next. In the meantime, if anything develops which would make it 
appear that it might be possible to make more progress than now appears Seek 
the conference will be reconvened. 


By Mr. Warren; : 
@. There is a question which has been troubling me a little and I should like 


to have some information on it before we get too far away from the question of 
surpluses. Is the percentage of loss over a period of years with wheat in an 


elevator very large?—-A. I think I can say in dealing with the large surpluses— 
when I was speaking about surpluses I am not suggesting that in peace time 
we ever try to accumulate the surpluses we had during the war. I think that 
would be a terrible mistake. In dealing with these very large surpluses the loss 
was almost negligible. It was really amazing the small amount of wheat that 
was lost in that period. 

_ Q. I remember reading the reports. regarding weavils in the elevators?—A. 
Yes, that was overcome. There was a slight fractional loss, but it was almost 
negligible. 


~~ 
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By Mr. Harkness: 

Cy. ‘What is the cost for storage in a year in a large hold-over of wheats 
A. Storage is an arrangement between the wheat board and the elevator 
companies. We discuss the situation every year in a combined meeting of the 
pools, line elevator companies, United Grain Growers and the committee 
adjusts it at various stages according to the participation earnings of the 
company. If the quantities they are going to store are going to be small, then 
there is an adjustment of the storage rate upward. If it looks like a large 
quantity, the board naturally fights for a lower rate. The rate has varied from 
one-sixtieth of a cent to one-thirtieth of a cent per day; that is half a cent a 
month or a cent per month. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. If it were government-policy to carry a permanent carry-over of say 


a billion bushels, if we established a permanent normal granary policy, then I 


ile you will agree the rate would be the lower rate rather than the higher 
rate?—A. I would hope so, Mr. Wright, but that is a question of bargaining. I do 


é 


not know whether, on that point, you could set up a figure you would carry in | 


this country. It is a matter that is open for question, as to how you would 
approach this. For example, you would I think be required in times of great 


scarcity to put out your wheat, but you would not be so alarmed when you got 


a surplus of any kind, feeling the other position would arise again in due course. 
Perhaps I am too steeped in the situation in which we are to-day, but I know I 
would feel very relieved if we had a surplus now yee of the sian we 
have to deal with. : 


By Mr. Ross: . 
Q. Is notsthe situation this; an ever normal granary policy is utterly 
’ impossible now., We could not begin to establish a normal granary at this time 


with the starvation and want there is in the world. The thing is out of the. 


question at the present?—A. It is out of all reason, I feel, so far as we are 
concerned now. We have to go on making a contribution to the peoples and 
countries in need to get our wheat out. 

Q. Under those circumstances?—A. Under tines circumstances, but I would 
not view certainly with the great apprehension that I did at the time I was 
with Mr. MacFarlane, the piling up of any substantial quantity of wheat. Perhaps 
being steeped in the operation of trying to hold the market at 50 cents, which 


we are trying to do in those days, you become naturally alarmed about the 
quantity of wheat in the country. I do not think I would be as bothered again 


having gone through this other period. 
By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. MeIvor could tell us what amount of loss was sustained — 


- by the wheat board during the war years due to storage charges?—A. We can 
give you those figures. As a matter of fact, ] have a “statement here which I 
should like to give during the time our financial accounts are considered, arising 
out of a statement made in the House of Commons regarding our ceneral, over 
all position. We should also like to put forward a statement as to how much we 


did put out in carrying charges during that period of time. There was no. 


recognition of that. We will give that out as soon as we get to our accounts. 


Mr. Burton: As I indicated before when I opened the discussion along 


these lines, J am quite sure no other person would want to curtail the shipments 
to the countries which require wheat. I think that is quite true. As Mr. Ross 
has suggested it would be ridiculous to try to set up your surplus stock at the 
present time but I do contend, Mr. Chairman, while we are doing that, while 
we are making every effort to ship every possible bushel we can to the countries 
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q Pehicti are in need, I noniend it is algo a . time ae we should be thinking about 


~ how to meet the situation when we again arrive at normal times so we will not 
be in the position we were in other years. As soon as we had 100,000,000| 
bushels of wheat surplus, some people created a panic. | 


By Mr. Townley-Smith: 

Q. The table at the bottom of page 4 of the oan shows the ah carry- | 
over was 69,000,000 bushels of which 27,000,000 is said to be out on the farm. . » 
This seems to be quite a large percentage of it. Who says so? I wonder if 
Mr. Mclvor could give us, briefly, an explanation of how that information is 
arrived at?—A. That is the information we get from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as a result of their farm stock survey. I might say, I am sure the 
members from the west will remember, at that time we were reaching the miximum — 


deliveries of wheat and giving what encouragement we could to get the maximum 


delivery. That figure, I understand from Mr. Davidson, is the official figure he 


was given. . 


ay! 


Mr. Burton: Could I just add a word to that, Mr. Chairman. You have 
listed there the different elevators and terminals and so on which supply reports. 
In connection with your country elevators the operators are required to submit 


forms. They are usually fairly accurate in estimating the amount of grain in 


their immediate vicinity which is still in private hands. 

The Catrman: Are you satisfied with page 4? 

Carried. 

Page 5. Are you satisfied with page 5? 

Mr. Harkness: On page 5 I wonder if, under domestic requbremente: we 
could have in the various years the number of bushels milled for domextie use 
as flour in each case? 

The Wirness: We can give you those figures if someone will make a note 
of these questions. 

Mr. Harxness: I thougn? it would be handy. to hal that ee here boade 
the list you have. 

The Witness: Will it be satisfactory if we make a note of these questions 
now and come back to them so that we will not delay the committee? We have 
the records here; it is just a question of getting at them. ; 

The CHarman: Are you satisfied with page 5? 

Carried. 

Page 6? 

Carried. | | 

Page 7? mS re 


By Mr. Ross: , . 
—  Q. I think this is the first item where we~ “Zo back to 1944. I underatd 
that the board is now in a position to start issuing payments on participation 


- certificates for 1944.. I wonder if Mr. Mclvor can tell us how much those 


ae Se ele 


producers may expect per bushel according to grade on those certificates. I 
presume your office would have that figure?—A. I will ask our auditor to check 
me if I am wrong, but I think the total over-all amount is $65,000 000 or 
$66,000,000. ak 

Mr. McVry:. At the end of July, 1946, it is $65,000,000, as you aes 


There will be some interest to be added to that and the afinated cost of the 


payment taken off, so that I think perhaps it may fall roughly around the same 
figure shown here which is $65,000,000. 
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The Witness: I want to make the position Sine ae now “es boaed is in 2 
the course of reviewing the spreads on each grade, so I would not want. any — 
information I give to be misunderstood because every grade has to-be set up in 


relation to the other grades. What was the total handled through that crop _ 


year? 

‘Mr. McVey: Purchased from the producers, 352° 4 millions, roughly. - 

The Witness: I think that is as far as I should go to-day. eo can calculate 
your total amount compared to your bushels but there will ‘be a combination . 
of grades. — 

Mr. Ross: I realize the difficulty, but Bould you not say approximately 
what it might be? 

The Wirness: You and I can figure it out together. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Just roughly. | 

The Witness: I do not know why I should be figuring it out with our. > 
auditors here. How much is it? : 

Mr. McVey: Very roughly it would be about-18 cents a bushel. 

The Witness: Is that close enough? | | “a 

Mr. Ross: Yes, an approximate figure of 18 cents. ia 


By Mr. Wright: pee 
Q. I wish to revert to page 6 dealing with authorized acreage, I have 
some questions I asked with regard to how the authorized acreage was deter- 
mined in cases where new land is brought under cultivation, and in cases where 
the original authorized acreage was quite low. I know that to-day we are not 
using this, but the chances are that during the course of another year or two 
years we may be back under authorized acreage again. I should like an. 
explanation from the board as to just how the matter of authorized acreage 
is determined as between different sections of the provinces in western — 
Canada.—A. I think that during the discussion in the House you asked for the © 
same information, and I advised Mr. MacKinnon we would have Mr. Malahar 
here who handles authorized acreage. He will be here tomorrow with all the 
necessary data covering that question. He has been on holidays. He was 
- washing his car and slipped off the roof, so we have really had a lot of difeulties 
on this job. He will be here to-morrow. 
Mr. QuetcH:- Did not Mr. MacKinnon answer in the House that. for the 
present time the quota would be based upon>the current seeded acreage of | 
wheat? | . 3 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, that is right. | =: 
Mr. BentuEy: Now that the minister is ae I wonder if I sais ask a, 


question. Will we be permitted to a questions on the 1943-44 and the ee 


1944-45 financial statements? — 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Certainly. 
The CuHarrMAn: Is there anything else on page 7? : 
Mr. Burton: Mr. Chairman, I presume we are allowed to discuss anything 


on these pages now that the report is before us. -I quite understand that we 


cannot expect the officials of the Wheat Board to be responsible for policy. 
Consequently there is a matter I wish to draw to the attention of the mimister_ 
while he is with us. It is in the third paragraph from the top of page 7. It says: 


The board’s fixed initial price was reduced from 80 cents per bushel 
to 70 cents per bushel, effective August 1, 1989, and continued at this _ 
level until August 1, 1942, when it was increased +0 90 cents per bushel 
basis No. 1 northern wheat in store Fort William, Port. Arthur or a 
Vancouver. ; 
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“What F wish ie ae to the aeeention not only of ene Ate but also the 


rest of the members of the committee who are interested in this work is that you 
had the farmers of this country operating at a loss in the earlier years of the 
war, and at a considerable loss. We went along until the year 1943 before the 
farmers really had an opportunity to get the cost of production in the sale of 


_ their commodities. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: In this year you are speaking about, if I may 


46 anterrupt, is it nat a fact that Canada at large contributed over $60, 000, 0400 to 


the wheat growers? 
Mr. Burton: Yes. I am glad you made thee interruption because very | 


~ often we hear from people from other parts of the country as to how the farmers 
_ are benefiting under certain measures that were undertaken, but they fail to. 


realize that here we were laying up stocks of wheat in this country to the 
advantage of the country and of the allied nations and that later on we were in 
a position to alleviate the suffermg of humanity in many countries. The 


_ farmers were expected to carry that load themselves during that time. Then 
later on after having had two or three years of the beginning of wartime 


prosperity the farmers had an opportunity to share to some extent, and then 
again they were the first ones to get it in neck when we take the prices and 
compare them with what people in other walks of life are receiving. 

As I say, I do not expect the officials of the Wheat Board are responsible 
for the situation, but I do think that we as Canadians should take a broader 


- view of all these matters, and not rise up immediately just because there has 


been some money spent in summer fallow bonuses or under the P.F.R.A. They 


should look at these reports and see that while other people were exporting for 
_ all the traffic would bear they were tied down to $1.55. I just wanted to make use - 


of this opportunity to have the minister and others realize that out of this périod 
of wartime prosperity a farmer only had a couple of years in which he was able 
to share. 

Mr. QuetcH: I wonder if Mr. MelIvor or the minister could intimate at this 
time when. the distribution of the 1944 surpluses may be made? 


_ The Witness: At the present time we are in the course of writing the 
barley cheques. The machines are writing the barley cheques. They. will be 
mailed within a few days. Just as soon as the barley cheques get out of the way 
the requisitions will be asked for from the producers for the 1944 crop. Then. 


‘ the cheques will start to go out. I do not mind saying that the illness of Mr. 


_ Findlay, to which I referred earlier, is going to create some problems for us, but — 


ae Ly 


erie we will overcome them and ‘set the cheques out according to our original 
plan. — ; 


By Mr. Oude 
Q. It will likely be some time this Fa ai Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. They might be expected for Christmas this year?—A. I think I ney, say it 
will be an early Christmas this year. 

Hon: Mr. MacKinnon: May I just say a word or two in that connection? 
I think possibly some of the members of the committee may say, “Well, why do 
they not put on some more men to get these cheques out? It is a ‘physical 
impossibility for the board to do more than they are doing. I do know they 
are pressing their staff and everything in every way to speed up the getting out 


~ of these cheques to the producers. 


Some of you know that the building occupied by the Canadian Wheat 
Board has recently been purchased by the Board. There are other tenants in 
that building, the principal ones being the Manitoba Wheat Pool and the 


Pasbstchowan Wheat Pool. We have been trying to get them out and into 
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buildings that they control, but possession of which they cannot obtain. I 
merely mention that to show you that it is a very live problem with those in 
charge, and the Canadian Wheat Board can be trusted to do everything possible 
to get those cheques out as quickly as possible. %, 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you satisfied with page 7? 
Carried. 
Page 8. Are you satisfied with page 8? 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. There is a reference on page 8 to Crown wheat. I have some questions 
I want to ask with regard to Crown wheat along the lines of former questions 
J asked. This Crown wheat was taken over in 1943, in September, approximately 


an 


300,000,000 bushels, and the account was finally closed out in 1945 or 1946. 


A. 1946. ) : 
Q. The wheat was taken over at $1.25 a bushel as far as the board was 
concerned, that is, as far as the farmers were concerned.—A. $1.23 and 4. — 
Q. The wheat was supplied to Canadian millers and for mutual aid. Those 
~ were the two places where the wheat was disposed of, and from 1943 on the 


price of wheat was continually above $1.23 and 4. I should like to get the | 


amounts of sales by the board of Crown wheat, the average monthly sales of 
Crown wheat by the board during the period that it was selling that wheat, 
‘and the average world price of wheat monthly during the same period. The 
farmers of western Canada took a considerable loss, in my. estimation, on this 


wheat. I think it is going to be very important that we have some estimate of — 


that later on because there will come a time probably when the western wheat 
. producers may in periods of depression be subsidized to some extent in the 
price of their wheat. If we put a floor price under wheat I know we will hear 
howls of anguish from all parts of Canada as to why wheat. should be sub- 
sidized. I think it is important that we should have some estimate of the 


sacrifice which western Canadian farmers made during this period, and because ~ 


of which they should be entitled to some consideration later on. That is why I 
should like to get those figures if it is possible—A. Have we those figures? 


Mr. McVey: I doubt very much if we havethem over the whole period of 


the Crown operations. So far as we are concerned I doubt if we have them at 


all because from an audit standpoint we would not be interested in fluctuating — 


world prices. : é 
Mr. Wricut: No, but you would have the other figures. We can get the 
world price from other sources, but you would have the average monthly sales 
: Crown wheat during that period. That would be all we could expect to get 
rom you. . 


The-WitNEss: I was going to ask if you would have those figures on the ~ 


monthly sales? 

Mr. McVey: They could be procured, but I doubt if they are here. 

The Wrrness: We have no objections to giving that, but as you know we 
are operating under a terrific handicap this morning, 

Mr. Wricut: As long as we have it on the record somewhere it will be 
satisfactory. : . 
_ The Wirness: As far as the world price what world price did you have 
in’ mind? - | 

Mr. Wricut: That was the question which you promised to answer later 
on, your method of determining world prices. 


- The Wrrnuss: The point I am getting at is this. Do you wish the Canadian } 
world price during that period for wheat other than Crown wheat? Is that 


the basis? 
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Mr. oneness I the what you would want would be what you might have 


ae Pou that wheat for somewhere else during that period. 


a 
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The Witness: That would be the basis on which we sold other wheat during 


_ that period. 


Mr. Wriegut: What we want are the average sales, monthly sales, by ie 
board, and the average world price that you sold that wheat for during similar 
periods. 


The Witnzss: We will get that as SOON as we can. 

Mr. QuEtcH: Including the wheat you sold to Great Britain. : 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Was that eiesnon not answered by a question and , 
answer in the House? 

Mr. Wricut: No, I allowed it to stand until the board was dows here. 7 

Mr. Ross;-l think that is quite proper. I should like to support Mr. Wright 
in that request because it may be very important in the future. You certainly 


- have a record of all sales by months; and even if you happen to be, a little 


short on the other side as to world prices we will be able to check on those, 
The WITNESS: We will get all the information we can on it. 


i By Mr. Burton: 


Q. In addition to that surely the board has records of sales made to other 
countries which will give them an opportunity of determining what that wheat 


was sold at—A. We have that. 


Mr. Ross: Exactly on the same basis as it is being done to-day between 


~ two classes of wheat. 


Mr. QuELcH: It is after 1 o’clock. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I do not see how you can possibly get that infor- 
mation in a matter of a few days. 


Mr. Wricut: I am not particular whether we have it while the committee 
is. meeting here. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Could we not make a statement to the effect we 
will secure and give you that information at a later date, some date that is 


suitable to you? May I apologize for not being here at ‘the opening of the 


committee? Circumstances prevented me from being here, and circumstances 


tmay prevent me from being here at other times, but if there is any question — 


that any one wishes to direct to me and I am not here the answer to it will be 


available ata later time. 


Mr. Burton: The questions asked by Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Ross will 

be tabled at the next meeting of the committee? 
“Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I have been making inquiries of the chairman. I 
have not yet found out what those questions are. I am told that one of the 
questions deals with the salaries paid to employees of the board. I have not 


- discussed that matter with my colleagues, but I do not think that is a proper 


thing to make public. In the city of Winnipeg we have people competing for 
the employment of ‘individuals. In Winnipeg we have an organization that 
over the years has been paying pretty high salaries. I think -it would be unfair 
to the Canadian Wheat Board if we had to place on a public record the salaries 
that we pay to the employees of the board. For that reason I would certainly 
not like the committee to press for that class of figures. There may be other 


. questions that we would be glad to answer, but I put it to you in a fair way that 


regarding a question of that nature I think it would be embarrassing to our _ 
operations. ; 


Mr. Ross: May I ask one more question hile the minister is here? With 
regard to Mr. Wright’s question about Crown sales that information may not 
A# ; 


rs 


aa Mr. ae ce ee I shall. Ree aus hs 
Mr. MclIvor: I will abate that if we can n get this 3 intonation: 
will have it; if we cannot get it 3 in _ time ie se oahabae here we will send 
us minister. Ware ae 
‘Mr. Ross: Yes, and he can i ee it put on Hansard a ne! opening of the < 
ee session. All that I want to know is that it 3 is ON ace eA aS ae 
ea Mr. Mclvor: ae will do that. ae oe. ee ees sss ae 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Hovusrt or CoMMONS 
Wednesday, 12th October, 1949. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization:—Messrs. Anderson, Arsenault, 
Aylesworth, Bater, Bennett, Black (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Blue, 
Browne (St. John’s West), Bryce, Catherwood, Cavers, Charlton, Clark, Cloutier, 
Corry, Coté (Matapedia-Matane), Courtemanche, Coyle, Cruickshank, Darroch, 
Decore, Demers, Diefenbaker, Dumas, Elderkin, Fair, Fontaine, Gauthier 
(Lapointe), George, Gosselin, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Hatfield, Herridge, 
Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Kickham, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough) , Laing, 
Lapalme, Leger, Lesage, MacKenzie, McCubbin, McLean (Huron Perth), Murray 
(Oxford), Murray (Cariboo), Quelch, Richard, (St. Maurice-Lafléche), Roberge, 
Ross (Souris), Sinnott, Studer, Thomson, Whitman, Wood, Wright, Wylie—60. 
(Quorum 20) 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 
-referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations 
and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Tuourspay, 17th November, 1949. 


Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee:— 
Bill No. 185, An Act to amend The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. 


Monpay, 21st November, 1949. 


Ordered,— That the name of Mr. Argue be substituted for that of Mr. 
Herridge on the said Committee. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to sit while the House 
is sitting. 


WEDNESDAY, 23rd November, 1949. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings 
and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. . 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


WepNEspAY, November 23, 1949. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization ‘begs leave to 
present the following as a 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings 
and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


‘A.J. BATER, 
Chairman. 


WepNeESDAY, November 23, 1949. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as a 


SECOND REPORT 


~ Your Committee has considered Bill No. 185, An Act to amend The Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, 1939, and has agreed to report it without amendment. 
A printed copy of the relevant minutes of proceedings and evidence of the 
committee is appended. . 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. J. BATER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 22, 1949. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Bater, Bennett, Black 
(Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Blue, Browne (St. John’s West), Bryce, 
Catherwood, Cavers, Charlton, Clark, Corry, Coyle, Darroch, Diefenbaker, 
Dumas, Elderkin, Fair, Gauthier (Lapointe), George, Gosselin, Harkness, Hat- 
field, Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Laing, 
Leger, Lesage, MacKenzie, McCubbin, McLean (Huron-Perth), Murray 
(Oxford), Richard (St. Maurice-Lafleche), Roberge, Sinnott, Studer, Wood, 


_ Wright. 


In attendance: Mr. J. G. Matte, Associate Director, Prairie Farm Rehabil- 
itation and Assistance Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Chairman expressed his appreciation of the honour of having been 
clected Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. George, 

Resolved: That the Committee ask leave to print, from day to day, 500 
copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and 
evidence. 


The Committee considered Bill No. 185, An Act to amend The Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, 1939. 

Mr. J. G. Matte was called. He made a statement and was questioned 
thereon. - | 


Clause 1, (Section 7). 


Paragraph (a). 

Mr. Fair moved that the said paragraph be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘notwithstanding anything contained in this section, no section of land, 
having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre, shall be denied the 
bonus in an eligible township”. 

And a debate arising thereon, the Chairman ruled the proposed amendment 
cut of order as it imposed a charge upon the Treasury. ) 


Paragraph (a) carried. 


Paragraph (b). 

Mr. Argue moved that the Committee recommend that Bill 185 be amended 
by deleting sub-paragraph (b) commencing at line 16 and substituting therefor 
the following: 

(b) Where a section of land lies within an ineligible township and 
has a side that lies alongside an eligible township or is a section which 
lies alongside an eligible section or a corner of which touches the corner 
of an eligible township or an eligible section, such section of land shall 
be eligible for award as though it were a complete township. 
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The Chairman ruled that consideration of the proposed motion be deferred 
until the clause-by-clause consideration of the Bill had been completed. 


Paragraph (b) carried. 


é 


Paragraph (c). 

Mr. Bryce moved that the Bill be amended by deleting from paragraph (c) 
thereof the words ‘The Board has determined that an area is eligible for award 
and”, and the words ‘outside such area”’ 


Debate followed, and, by leave, fie proposed amendment was mite 
Paragraph (c) carried. . 
Clauses 1 and 2 and the Title carried. 


Ordered,—That the Bill be reported without amendment. 

Mr. Fair moved that the Committee recommended that the Governement 
consider the advisability of amending paragraph (a) of the proposed new sec- 
tion 7 of Clause 1 of Bill No. 185 by adding: “Notwithstanding anything 
‘contained in that section, no section of land, having an average of less than eight | 
bushels to the acre, shall be denied the bonus in an eligible township”. 

And the question being put on the proposed recommendation, it was resolved 
in the negative on the following division: 

Yeas: Argue, Bryce, Charlton, Coyle, Fair, Wright. Nays: Bennett, Blue, 
Corry, Darroch, Dumas, Elderkin, George, Hetland, Jutras, Kent, Laing, Leger, 
MacKenzie, McCubbin, Murray (Ozford), Richard (St. Maurice-Lafleche), 
Roberge, Studer, Wood. | 

Mr. Argue moved that the Committee recommend that the Government 
consider the advisability of amending Bill No. 185 by deleting paragraph (b) 
of the proposed new section 7 of Clause 1, and substituting therefor the 
following: 

(6b) Where a section of land lies within an ineligible township and 
has a side that lies alongside an eligible township or is a section which 
lies alongside an eligible section or a corner of which touches the corner 
of an eligible township or an eligible section, such section of land shall be 
eligible for award as though it were a complete township. 

And the question being put on the proposed recommendation, it was resolved 
in the negative on the following division: 

Yeas: Argue, Bryce, Fair, Wright. Nays: Bennett, Blue, Corry, Darroch, 


Dumas, Elderkin, George, Hetland, Jutras, Kent, Laing, Leger, MacKenzie, 
MeCubbin, Murray, (Oxford), Richard (St. Maurice-Lafleche), Roberge, Studer. 


The witness was retired. 


On motion of Mr. Fair, the committee adjourned at. 1.10 o’clock p.m. to 
meet again at the call of the Chair. 


J. G. Dusroy, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


‘NOVEMBER 22, 1949. , 


The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, will you kindly come to order. At the outset 
I want to thank you for the splendid attendance this morning. May I also 
take advantage of this moment to thank you one and all for the honour you 
bestowed upon the Province of Saskatchewan and myself personally in electing 
me as chairmar of this committee. I am very conscious of the fact that I am 
new and green, both as a member of the House and of this committee, but I can 
assure you that I will endeavour to as my responsibilities to the very 
best of my ability. 


(Routine motions followed) 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I think we should take up the order of 
reference from the House to this committee which is Bill No. 185, an Act to 
amend The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. Many of you are acquainted 
with the P.F.A. Act and know something about it, and some of you are not so 
well acquainted with it. Some of us who are here from Saskatchewan and the 
other prairie provinces have had quite a bit to do with it over the last ten 
years. There have been previous amendments made to this Act since it was 
brought into force in 1939, and I think one of the major amendments was made 
in 1947 when the area was reduced very substantially in order to establish a 
crop- failure area in any of the western provinces. I think, in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, for instance, we have to have an area of 171 townships in order 
to qualify for a crop failure area, but that was done away with, at least reduced 
to 47; and even that is done away with now and I think at the present time 
it is one township; where there is one township in a municipality affected that 
is sufficient for the benefits of the Act to come into effect. 

Now, as you all know, this bill was brought in the other night by the 
Honourable Mr. Gardiner, and the two main features of it are that the area 
has been reduced from a full township to a half township, and that the block 
in certain sections or areas has been reduced from nine sections to six sections. 
They are the two major changes in this Bill No. 185. 

I might say that in July of 1948 the Western Union of Municipalities met 
Mr. Gardiner in Regina. I should explain possibly that the Western Union 
of Municipalities is made up of representatives of the different rural municipal . 
associations of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan; and that there are two — 
representatives from these organizations, or from each organization, which make 
up what is known as the Committee of the Western Union of Municipalities. 
We met in July of 1948 in Regina. I had the privilege of being one of the 
representatives for the Province of Saskatchewan. These particular amend- 
ments are two of the amendments that we asked for at that time. This bill 
does not cover all we asked for, but it has gone a long way in meeting the. 
changes that were asked for by the municipal association. At that time we 
asked that the area be reduced from a township to a half township, and that 
the block be reduced from nine sections to six sections. A nine-section block 
was very difficult to work under. Personally, I think the six-section block will 
enable the Act to operate with better effect. I do say that these amendments 
will greatly assist in bringing in more farmers with poor crops and leaving out 
more farmers with good crops. Personally, I think that is what this bill will do. 

Now, the matter is entirely in your hands. 
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Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, ‘since this legislation was enacted in 1939 it has — 
been found necessary to make several amendments. The minister has been in 
touch with conditions out there and he has brought in a number of changes 
since the Act originally went into effect, and the result of them has been to 
bring the position nearer to what the farmers out there want. In the past we 
have had quite a number of complaints that an area of one section was too 
large, and as a result of the recommendations made over the years we have 
had the eligible area brought down to nine sections out of a township. The 
amendment which I want to move is as follows: “Notwithstanding anything 
contained in this section...”—that is section 7(a)——“...no. section of land, 
having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre, shall be denied the 
bonus in an eligible township.” 

That is the portion of the Act which says that the area of nine sections 
with a yield of more than ten bushels shall not be eligible, but if it is found 
to have a yield which averages less than eight bushels to the acre it can be 
taken out. In that case it would mean that perhaps six sections would have 
an average yield of twenty or twenty-four bushels to the acre, but in order 
to take out these benefits it is only necessary that nine sections be taken out; 
and in those nine sections there may possibly be two of them which would be 
eligible for benefit on account of total crop failure. If this clause is passed in 
the form in which it stands it seems to me that it will be very very unfair. 
The amendment which I want to add is to section 7(a), which I have read to 
the committee. That I believe, Mr. Chairman, will remove quite a bit of the 
discrimination that has been evidenced heretofore in connection with farmers 
all over the prairie provinces, and I submit that the provision I now propose 
by way of amendment will be more fair to all farmers concerned. 

Mr. WricHut: I would like to support the amendment which has just been 
moved by the member for Battle River. I think the advantage of this amend- 
ment will be reeognized in that previously there had to be nine sections before 
this clause came into effect. This amendment reduces that number to six; but 
still there may be sections within that six-section block where there is a crop 
failure—that is areas having less than eight bushels to the acre—and this 
amendment would afford to the farmers living in that area all the benefits 
of the Act, whereas that would not be possible under the clause as it stands in 
the bill now before us. I think that this amendment really strengthens the 
Act and makes it more applicable and makes it a better Act as far as the 
farmers are concerned in the areas where these sections are being taken out 
under the Act. 

~ Mr. Arcup: Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment is very important. 
It would not change the Act to any appreciable extent whatever. The latest 
report I have been able to get on this matter from the Bureau of Satisties is 
that of December, 1948, and that report shows that there were awards made 
in 2,644 townships, and in that figure there were only 17 part townships 
excluded from the Act; just 17 part townships excluded during that year. If 
you take those 17 townships, or nine sections of each one in which there were 
two or three farmers who had crop failures, they would be deprived of the 
benefit of this legislation. If there were two or three farmers in each part 
township you would be taking out some 35 or 40 farmers who had crop failures. 
So I believe that while the amendment is an important one it will not affect the 
Act to any great extent; at least it will not change it to any appreciable 
extent; it would just mean that if a farmer has a crop failure he will be 
included and will be entitled to get the benefit under the Act. | 

The CHatRMAN: Does anyone desire to speak to this amendment? 

Mr. Lecer: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask Mr. Fair to explain 
what a section in a township is? cies y Rede 

Mr. Farr: A section is 640 acres. 
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-Mr. Lecer: Then how would you explain one section in a township being 
a crop failure while the others are not? 


Mr. Farr: Those of us who are from the west will appreciate just what 
that means. For instance, let us take last year; let us assume that there 
was a man on one side of ‘the road who had a crop of twenty bushels to the 
acre while his neighbour, a farmer on the other side of the road, averaged only 
four or five bushels to the acre on his farm—probably because of late seeding, 
storm damage or something of the kind—this Act would, of course, not apply 
to the farmer who got his crop of twenty bushels to the acre, but under the 
amendment which I have now proposed it would enable the man who had a 
crop of only four or five bushels to the acre to get the benefits of this Act. 


Mr. Jutras: As a matter of information, would Mr. Fair tell us to what 


section his amendment applies? 


Mr. Fair: It applies to section 7(a). My amendment reads: ‘“Notwith- 
standing anything contained in this section (that is section 7(a)), no section 
of land having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre shall be denied 
the bonus in an eligible township.” 

Mr. Jurras: You move that in place of section 7(a)? 

Mr. Fair: No, it is added to section 7(a). 

The CHAIRMAN: Your amendment practically takes out all of that. 

Mr. Farr: No, it leaves it all in. The bulk of the lands concerned are 
areas where a rectangular block of sections of land within an eligible township 
have an area of not less than one-sixth of the township—and an average yield 
of more than ten bushels of wheat to the acre; and it provides that a side lies 
along the boundary of an ineligible area as determined by the board; it says, 
such part of sections of land shall be ineligible for award. Now, my amendment 
reads: ‘Notwithstanding anything contained in this section, no section of land 
having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre, shall be denied the 
bonus in an eligible township.” 


Mr. Lesace: Where would that come in? 
Mr. Farr: That follows what you have before you in section 7(a). 
Mr. Lesace: That replaces all the section? 


Mr. Fair: No, I am leaving the section as it is, all I want to do is to add 
this proposed: amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Regardless of the yield? 


Mr. Farr: No, it would have to have below the average yield, below the 
eight bushels per acre indicated in this bill. As I said before, the main area 
would be six sections. In that area you might have four sections having a high 
average yield of let us say twenty-five bushels to the acre and in that same 
section because of the way in which the land is situated, or for one reason or | 
another, you would have two sections with a yield of only four or five bushels 


to the acre. I would like such sections to be able to have the benefits of this 


Act. : 
Mr. Harkness: Well, Mr. Chairman, I take it that the effect of this 
amendment would be to cut the area which would be eligible down to section 
blocks. Wouldn’t that be the effect of it? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. Farr: If you had six sections having an average of ten bushels to the 
acre or over, they would not be eligible; and in the same way, with the Act as 
it now stands, if there were two or three sections within that block which had 
a crop failure—that is a crop of four or five bushels to the acre—they would 
not be eligible. What my amendment seeks to do is to extend to such farmers 
the benefits of this Act. 
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- (Mr. Harkness: In other words, you want to get it down to a section basis. ° 
' Mr. Farr: No, not at all. | 

Mr. Jurras: In other words, you are coming back to the same argument 
every time this question is being discussed; and that is the argument tnat we 
should get back to an individual township basis. 

Mr. Harkness: No, a section basis. | 

Mr. Jurras: Pardon me; yes, on to a section basis. Now, we have gone over | 
those arguments year after year, as a great many of the members sitting around 
this table will recall. It is just a repetition of the old arguments. That is what 
the amendment means. In speaking to the amendment I think it was Mr. Argue 
who said that it did not affect the substance of section (a). That may be so, 
but it opens up the fundamental and basic question of what the P.F.A. is and 
what it shall take in. We are asked by this amendment to say that the basis of 
qualification shall be changed from that of a township to a section. If we are to 
consider the individual section as a qualification basis, well then we will have to 
consider the other angle too which goes with it, and that is the question of the 
award. It has been demonstrated in the past quite clearly, I think, that if we 
are to go on an individual section basis it becomes to all intents and purposes, 
and in fact, a group insurance scheme, and regional rates would have ito be set. 
in regions where farmers are to qualify. The effect of that would be an increase 
in the number of regions, the number of sections, which could qualify, and it 
seems to me only reasonable that if that is going to be done that the awards 
should be based on a little higher level than they are at the present time. As 
it is now there are quite a number of regions where they have never qualified so 
far; particularly on the basis of the Act as it stood prior to 1947. Now, referring 
to my own province of Manitoba, we have faired very poorly under the P.F.A. 
Act, possibly with the slight exception of a small area in the south-west corner 
of the province. In all other parts the Act has not proved to be to us what it 
has been in either Saskatchewan or Alberta. There is no question of doubt that 
it has been of great benefit to Saskatchewan, and also of great benefit to 
Alberta— 

Mr. Harkness: To the south-eastern part only. 

Mr. Jutrras: Well, generally speaking. I was just glancing at the figures for 
1946 and 1947. It has proved to be of 372 per cent benefit for Saskatchewan in 
1947, and 225 per cent benefit for Alberta in 1947, as compared to 42 per cent in 
Manitoba; and, of course, the picture has been the same pretty well all through 
ever since the inception of the Act in 1937. Well then, as I say, this amendment. 
which appears to be rather innocent in its phraseology raises the whole question 
again of the basis of the Act, because in the final analysis the township has been 
reduced now to six sections—from nine sections down to six sections—as the 
block that can be taken out to allow a township to qualify. This amendment 
proposes to reduce that area even further. It is really a question now as to 
whether the government would be prepared to go that far. In the past they 
have argued that they could not go down to the individual basis without invading 
the field of provincial rights. You see, it becomes a crop insurance scheme, and 
it is a provincial responsibility to apply such a scheme; and to deal with it 
properly you would have to have a channel of communication between the 
province and the federal cabinet. I think at the very least we should have some 
information as to the effect of this amendment. 

Mr. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, I think the honourable member is trying to 
read more into this amendment than is actually there. I do not think it changes 
the; basis of, the Act-or that it makes it an insurance scheme, because you still 
have to have a erop failure area to start with—unless you have your crop failure 
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area—and on that basis there would not be that danger. This is simply an 
amendment to prevent the elimination of one or two sections of land in the area 
which may be affected but may not themselves be directly eligible. What it 
seems to do is to see that where there is a crop failure in the area the benefits of 
this Act will be available. The clause of the amending Act which is now before 
the committee describes a full area, crop failure area. It says in the first place 
that it must be a township; and then, on that basis, you either have or have not 
a crop failure area, based on the yield in the township; and this amendment 
would be a benefit to people in such areas if they have a section of land in ‘that 
area where the average yield is less than four or five bushels per acre. But you 
still have to have a township, as provided for by the Act, before such a benefit 
can be considered. 


Mr. Heruanp: Mr. Chairman I do not think we should change it very much; 
as a matter of fact, I do not think we should change it at all. This is a thing 
that we have been asking for over the years, and now that we shave m here in 
the form in which it is before us, I think we should accept it. 

Mr. Browne: It is that or nothing. 


Mr. Hetuanp: Yes. We do not want to have it considered on an individual 
basis. Some people in the area may have a crop of twenty bushels to the acre, 
yet there may be sections right alongside which for all practical purposes have 
a crop failure. As a matter of fact, you might have forty bushels to the acre 
on four sections and you might only have eight bushels or less to the acre on 
some of the others; but where you do have a forty-bushel crop on four sections 
you could not have an average for the half section which would bring it below 
eight bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Farr: Oh yes, you could. 


Mr. Heruanp: But that is not my argument. My argument is this, that 
we do not want to spoil things. After all, the cost of this is being borne by the 
people of Canada as a whole. We have to have the co-operation of the whole 
of Canada; and in the whole of Canada we are the only ones who get any | 
benefit. I think we have a good thing here and I don’t think we should lose it. 
If we have a few sections that have a poor crop there are inspectors going around 
and they would no doubt report it; but I do not think we would be justified in 
expecting them when: they are eoing around to pick out every individual farm 
where they have a poor crop, a crop failure. I think we should keep it the way 
it is, the way that is proposed in the clause now before us. I think the matter 
should be left entirely the way it is, because this thing has been worked out. 
After all, a section is not a very big area. 


Mr. Lecer: Mr. Chairman, as a matter of information, how much land is | 
there in a section? 


The CuarrMAn: A section is 640 acres. 
Mr. Lecer: And the majority of farmers have one section or more? 


Mr: Heruanp: That is right. I do not think we should spoil this. I think 
it is good the way it is. I do not think we need to have inspectors going all over 
the country. 


Mr. Lecer: Can you tell us how many farmers have a section of land 
or more? 


Mr. Herianp: I do not want to argue that at the moment; but I will say 
this, that three-quarters of a section make a fair farm. 


Mr. Lecer: Do most farmers have more than one section? 


Mr, Hertanp: Yes, I would say that they have more than one section. 
However, that is not the argument; it is this, that these inspectors are not going 
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to try to find a section or a part of a section. I do not think they eould do that. 
I think we should accept this. That is my opinion. 


Mr. Wricut: Just to reply to the honourable member for Humboldt (Mr. 
Hetland), that it would require a lot more inspectors; I do not believe that it 
would require any more inspectors than we have at the present time, as far as 
I have been able to determine. They have to make individual assessments at 
the present time of each section. What is required is not an increase in staff 
there, because we do have all the machinery we need for inspection; you have to 
have it for every township anyway. Therefore that argument does not stand up. 
I just wanted to get that point across to the committee; it would not mean any 
more inspectors than we have at the present time. 


The Cuairman: I think I will ask Mr. Matte, of the department, to explain 
to the committee how this works out. 


G. J. Matte, Associate Director, P.F.R.A., called: 


Mr. Dierenpaker: Mr. Chairman, would you have that amendment read 
again before Mr. Matte explains it, because we have not got a copy of it. 


The CuarrMAN: The amendment to Section 7(a) reads: 
Notwithstanding anything contained in this section, no section of 
land having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre shall 
be denied the bonus in an eligible township.” 


That is the amendment and T shall now ask Mr. Matte to say a few words 
about. it. 2 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, possibly I should explain our 
experience with the Board of Review in studying cases where this would apply. 
It might be of assistance to you. In the last Board of Review we went through 
nearly three hundred townships and found only three cases where we took out 
of payment a block of six sections. And we also studied the effects of this 
amendment in our discussions at the Board of. Review, and we found that in © 
those three cases. those three blocks of sections we took out, there was only one 
farmer with a yield of less than eight bushels, and his yield was. I think, seven 
bushels. When the amendment was first proposed, instead of more than ten 
bushels per acre, 1t was proposed to have in there eight. We believe that if 
we leave it at eight, you will be taking out of payment somebody who has got 
five or six; whereas, if you make it more than eight, you will be taking out of — 
payment people who have less than seven bushels per acre. So there would 
be very, very few go out of payment on this basis of reducing it from nine 
to six sections—people having less than eight bushels per acre. , 


é 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


(J. Can you give us a concrete svnriaie? It is difficult to follow it unless 
you take a concrete example of a township.—A. Yes. First of all, you have 
a township with an average yield of let us say between zero and four bushels, 
in the whole township. In studying the yield in each point, first of all, there are 
six sections or more where the yield may be more than ten bushels. If either 
group of farmers is in a rectangular area, we take them out of payment; but 
we use the ten bushels rather than the eight bushels in this case, because it will 
not take those fellows out of payment who have only six or seven. Do not 
forget that their blocks are pretty small. Before. it was nine, now it is six. 
There have been very, very few who would come out of payment who have less 
than eight bushels on this basis. 
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By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Is that an example based on toustean bushels per acre?—-A. No; it is 
based on ten bushels; and if you added this amendment, you would have to 
change from ten, under 7(a), to eight. There would be no use in having it ten, 
because anybody with eight would be receiving payments. or anybody with 
less than eight. 


By Mr. Far: 
(. Even with a six section block?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. The amendment would still allow a farmer with a nine bushel crop 
within a six section block to get the bonus. Surely that would not change 
the Act very much. You have all the information needed. The survey is all 
done; and it is just a matter of looking within those few blocks to see if there 
would be the odd farmer with less than eight bushels—A. In our experience we 
find there is just the odd farmer, and he would hardly have less than six or 
seven. ? 


By Mr. Leger: 


. Q. With this amendment as proposed, would it increase the rate of 
expenditure by the government?—A. Oh yes, it would. 


By Mr. Browne: 


@. I .come from a section where this Act does not apply. So might 
I trespass on the time of the committee by asking if this gentleman from the 
department could explain simply what it all means, because I am afraid there 
are a lot of us here who do not understand it. There are several here from 
Newfoundland. I have a little sketch here. Is that something like it?—A. Six 
by six. 

Q. Thirty-six square miles?—A. Here is your township, six by six. The 
average of the township is less than eight bushels per acre. If you can find a 
block of six sections or, let us say, three by two or one by six, where the 
average yield is more than ten bushels per acre in the whole block, then you 
take that out of payment. Everybody else gets paid. 

Q. What it really means is; for the wheat which is growing in only one 
large rectangle in that township. ha That is it. 
| Q. And the rest, therefore, cannot have got much wheat, and therefore 
they are entitled to compensation._-A. That is right. 

Q. What is the effect of. this amendment?—A. That is: if any one of the 

farmers who were taken out of payment has less than eight bushels, he would 
recelve payment just as anyone else. 
: Q. What would be the difference between a man, for example, with a 
section in that rectangle, and a man who is two sections away from it, but with 
the same yield? Do you say that one man would get compensation while the 
other man would not?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Cuaruton: In this first section 7, it reads: 
ship and side that lies along the boundary of an ineligible area. . . 

The CHatrman: That is (b). 

Mr. CuHaruton: No, it is section 7 (a). 


‘« . ,one-sixth of the town- 


) 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Supposing you were going to take an area of six sections out as not being 
eligible. Then that sixth section area would have to border upon an ineligible 
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area. That means if those six sections were in the center of the township, and 
vice versa, as in sub-section (c), if those six sections were not in the centre of 
a township, they could not be added?—A. Sub-section (b) you mean. 

Q. Sub-section (b); no, that is right—A. It has two borders. It has to be 
contiguous to an area; and under (a) it has got to be contiguous to an ineligible 
area. It has got to be on the edge of a township. 

Q. So the chap who is on the edge of a township is just out of luck?—A. No. 

Q. If he is not in an eligible township, then he cannot?—-A. That is right. 
If it is an eligible township, that is right. 

Q. On a total crop failure, he could not get payment?—A. That is right. 


Mr. Grorce: It seems to me that the effect of this amendment would be to 
put it on an individual.basis. Those of you who are from the Maritimes will 
know that in the Bay of Fundy we run into this same problem, and that part 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act has been made applicable to certain areas 
in the Maritimes. The only difference is that there we are trying to get rid 
of water instead of getting water. But we are not allowed to work on an 
individual basis. So it seems to me that if we are going to pass this and allow 
individual claims, we ought to have the right to do the same whe in the 
Maritimes. But I do not think it would work in the east. 

Mr. Latina: This would be a matter for the provincial governments. 

Mr. Farr: A few minutes ago, Mr. Hetland said that this is a contribution 
by the people of Canada as a whole. I do not believe that is correct, because 
farmers contribute one per cent of all grain checks received for the grain they 
sell. While some farmers may contribute for ten years—I know in my own case 
I have contributed for eight years and been paid once—let us say $300 every two 
years, the remainder is made up by the country as a whole. 

Mr. Laine: The intent of the Act is to provide compensation for the results 
of agriculture. I have an idea that the opening up of it this way is probably 
going to. extend compensation to some who might be guilty of the misuse of 
land. I believe there is that tendency. I think we should get away from the 
usual basis of an act of God in declining rain to one area and get to a basis 
where a man should not be slovenly, should he wish to be. 

Mr. Farr: I would not practice improper farming methods just for the sake 
of getting a payment of $1.50 per acre. 

Mr. Dierenpaxker: First, Mr. Chairman, may I, as one among a number 
of members from Saskatchewan but the only member of my party, congratulate 
you, sir, on your being chosen as chairman of this very important committee. 
I am very happy at this point to extend to you my warmest and most sincere 
congratulations. And now, sir, having done that, I would like to say that I speak 
for a constituency which has, over the years—and Mr. Matte will agree with | 
me—suffered in certain parts continuing drought. Payments under the Prairie. 
Farm Assistance Act have meant a great deal to us in that constituency. I 
believe this is a matter that one can deal with without any feeling of partisan- 
ship. And it is in that spirit that I shall ask Mr. Matte a number of questions. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. I would like to know whether this amendment, insofar as 7-a is 
concerned, that is, the bill, represents the general consensus of opinion among 
the rural municipalities in Saskatchewan that have been particularly affected by 
the anomalies which have arisen in recent years in that part of the townships 
which have had a fair crop, and in other parts which have had no crop, yet 
where, because of the averaging-up, no payments have been made? May I 
mention, Mr. Matte, two areas which I know. I would like to know how this 
would operate in their ease. For example, along the Qu’Appelle valley, on the 
north side of the Qu’Appelle valley between Elbow and Lumsden, there has been — 
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little or no crop. Nevertheless, in the township which runs across the valley, on 
the other side of the valley, there has always, over the years, been a good crop. 
Would this section 7-a pretty well cover the complaints’ in those three or four 
municipalities along the Qu’Appelle valley? Mr. Matte will realize that there 
have been quite strong complaints raised. The people have not been able to 
leave and they have had to remain there over the years and have never been — 
. able to get any payments. 

I would like also to know whether Mr. Matte has a summary of the points 
raised by the rural municipalities as. to the amendment in connection with 
qualification clauses. I am not going to deal with them now, but I have com- 
municated with all the rural municipalities in my constituency and secured from 
them their suggestions. I would say, so far as 7-a is concerned, generally 
speaking, as I look over them: they ask for a reduction in the eligible townships 
from nine sections to six sections, which actually is being done. They have 
also asked for an increase in the amount per acre. I feel sure that Mr. Matte 
will have received a number of requests in that direction. And there is one 
further representation which they have made which I would like to place 
before you. The final one is that there should be producer representation on 
the Board of Review. 

What I have placed before you represents the consensus of opinion among 
the municipalities which are peculiarly affected by this legislation. J am not 
clear as to Mr. Fair’s amendment and I do not want to be misunderstood in 
what I shall say; but I wonder whether or not that amendment can be passed 
by this committee. I would Jike to hear more about it in that connection. I 
would support it if it were within our power, but I do not want.to support an 
amendment that, under the rules, is one that we cannot properly recommend. 
I am not raising that as a point, but I am saying that it may be a popular 
thing to take the stand of supporting it, and I know it would be, but I do not 
believe in taking a stand on matters which I, personally, realize that we have 
not the power to deal with. However, if we do have that power, I shall support 
it; but I am not, just for the sake of a vote, going to support a sub-amendment 
which is not within our powers. So I would like clarification in that regard. 

Then there is just one other matter I would like to bring to the attention 
of Mr. Matte. I am sure it applies to all the members in the areas affected. 
It arises under this section. I would like to know how many complaints have 
been made regarding 1949 awards under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and - 
also in how many areas in 1949 reinspection has taken place; and I would 
also like to know whether or not in the case of reinspection consideration should 
not be given to allowing the municipalities within the areas which are affected 
to be consulted and to be made aware of the fact that reinspection is taking 
place, 

I know of one place where considerable objection was raised because the 
municipality was not made aware of the reinspection. Now, I think I have 
covered the various matters upon which I wanted to secure enlightenment; so 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The. CuairMAN: Before calling upon Mr. Matte, I would like to read the 
following. 

Mr. Arcur: I suppose this is on a point of order. 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. The suggestion was made by Mr. Diefenbaker that we 
might not have the power to do certain things. I would like to read into the 
records paragraph No, 674 from Beauchesne’s parliamentary rules and forms, 
third edition 1943. The paragraph reads as follows:— 

No. 674. The Committee cannot agree to any clauses involving 
payments out of the public funds, or imposing any tax or charge upon 
the people unless such clauses have been previously considered by 
resolutions in Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. WricHt: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say on a point of order that 
this committee, of course, just recommends changes or amendments to the House 
with respect to the bill. J think we have a precedent to the amendment which 
was moved by the member for Battle River in the fact that last year in the 
Veterans Affairs Committee—I think quite a few members here will remember 
that committee—last year there was a motion by Mr. Herridge to increase the 
pensions and it was accepted by the committee and voted on and recommended 
to the House. That point was similar to the points we are proposing, and it 
was accepted by the government, 

I think this committee has the same power as the Veterans Affairs com- 
mittee last year to recommend to the government. I think that is all we can do. 
We cannot do more than recommend a change. The purpose for the bill being 
sent to this committee is, mainly, to have recommendations made. But whether 
or not those recommendations be followed or accepted by the government is 
entirely up to the government itself. They would have to deal with the recom- 
mendations from this committee. | | 


Mr. Dierenpaker: If a recommendation could be made, I would support it. 


The CHarrMAN: A recommendation could possibly be made as a separate 
clause after we have dealt with this bill. But I think this amendment would 
be out of order. I think the amendment along the lines of Mr. Wright’s 
suggestion, should we wish to recommend certain things, might be in order 
after we have dealt with this bill. 


Mr. Jurras: I think that was the procedure followed last year in the 
Veterans Affairs committee with a recommendation which involved the expendi- 
ture of money. If I recall rightly, it was not part of the recommendation or 
the report of the committee. There were other recommendations which came 
from the committee apart from and outside of the official report of the com- 
mittee. I think according to the rules Mr. Diefenbaker is correct. The practice 
has always been that the committee as such does not deal with anything which 
involves the expenditure of money. But a precedent or an exception was made 
in the case of the Veterans Affairs committee and it was agreed that once the 
report was considered then certain recommendations were offered by the com- 
mittee as an addendum to the report. I think that was the procedure followed. 


Mr. DirreNBAKER: That is the reason I brought it up. I want to support 
the amendment and the recommendation as suggested by the member from 
Melfort. I think it does meet the situation and that it ought to be brought to 
the attention of the House. And even if there are only three cases which 
Mr. Matte can refer to, nevertheless if this principle were in effect, there would 
be, I think, a great many more cases then brought to his attention than there 
were when the law was not in effect. 


Mr. Crarx: First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate you 
on being elected as chairman of this Committee. I had the pleasure of nominat- 
ing you. I come from eastern Canada and I carry a lot of good wishes to you 
in your new position. 

I think the member for Humboldt has brought up a point in his serena 
which should be thought over very sincerely by this committee. This is a 
committee for all of Canada, eastern, western, and northern. It takes in the 
whole area. Speaking as a farmer from eastern Canada, I want to do all that 
I can to help the farmers of western Canada in any difficulties they may have, 
But I think it is wise perhaps, upon an occasion like this, that we mention 
some of the difficulties in eastern Canada so that the members from Western 
Canada will realize that Eastern Canada does have difficulties which are 
serious. We hope that they will take such matters into consideration when 
they ask for concessions from a committee such as this. 
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Our problem in eastern Canada, as one of the members has mentioned, is 
that of too much water. That is just the opposite to your problem in western 
Canada. And I would like to point out that a farmer in eastern Canada who 
has one hundred acres of land, in order to ensure, or partly ensure a crop, must 
spend at least $80 an acre for tile and drainage material in order to ensure a 
reasonable crop year after year. In other words, he must spend $8,000 on a 
hundred acre farm to give him the assurance of a crop. ! : 

I have listened to the speeches of the members from the west and I feel 
most sympathetic towards them. I want to be helpful and to support the 
principles which are suggested by the amendment. But as I have said, I think 
it is wise that something like this be mentioned at this time so that the members 
from western Canada may have some appreciation of the problems with which 
the eastern farmers are faced. That is the only reason I brought the matter 
up. We want to support irrigation schemes which help to develop and ensure 
crops in western Canada. But it may be that at some time you may be asked 
to help the eastern farmers solve their problem of too much water rather than 
not enough. 3 

In eastern Canada we have many areas in many townships where the 
farmers have to pay $80 an acre; and there are many places where the farmer 
has practically no crop at all and has no protection under a scheme such as 
this. I just want to bring that up so that those of you who are from western 
Canada will appreciate that we too have some of those problems; but we want 
to help you and we want to support the scheme; and I am sure that the eastern 
Canadian members all want to do the same. But, as I have said, we have a 
problem, that of too much water. 

I hope that no one from western Canada will think that I am in any way 
opposed to this amendment. But I would appreciate it if you would consider 
this as a particularly Canadian problem and that you are making your request 
of all Canada. I hope I am not out of order in making these remarks. I hope 
that they will be helpful to the committee in the future. 


The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Clark. 


Mr. Fair: I find myself in sympathy with Mr. Clark in his remarks. As 
-a member who has been here for a long time—this is my fifteenth year—I have 
yet to hear a successful contradiction 'to the statement that the west has always 
given every consideration to the problems of the farmers all over Canada. And 
as far as I am concerned I believe all my friends from the west have met with this 
condition here. As far as this amendment is concerned I shall be quite satisfied 
if the committee sends it to the House as a recommendation. I might say that 
many of the farmers of the west today consider the payment of a bonus as a 
grocery bonus, because many of them lost practically everything they had in crop 
failures. 


The Wirness: Mr. Diefenbaker is not with us now, but I shall endeavour 
to answer his question. Firstly, in regard to the municipalities along the 
Qu’Appelle valley, I think I can say that this amendment will certainly help 
to a great extent the situation which has been causing some trouble there in years 
past. In the past it had to be a section of nine, three by three, rectangular. It 
said rectangular; but in order to be rectangular, there had to be sections three by 
three. But now under the new situation it brings it down to six. That can be 
three by two or one by six. That would be better than taking it out of one by 
nine, but it is going to reduce it considerably. Now, another thing I was going 
to say here—mind you I am not going to give you any advice on it—but what 
I was going to say was that as I see the situation it is this: A principle is 
involved there: are you going to go down to the individual farm, or are you 
going to continue on the basis on which the Act is already drawn up. I think 
we must assume that the proposed amendment—I am not speaking against it, 
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mind you—I think we must assume that the proposed amendment will bring 
into effect the application of this Act to the individual farmer in so far as taking 
out a payment under section 7 (a) is concerned. I think that is one of the key 
arguments there; you are going to bring the individual farmer into play under 
this section. Now, as regards the other questions asked by Mr. Diefenbaker, 
Mr. Bater has put the completer answer to that; that is as regards the-recom- 
mendation of the Association of Municipalities of Western Canada. I think 
this amendment meets their recommendations, I mean the recommendations made 
by the Association of Rural Municipalities. It goes no further. It Just goes that 
far. I think that is what they recommended, was it not, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Browne: What associations are you referring to now? 


The CHaiRMAN: It brings the unit area down from a township to half a 
township, and that is one of the things which the Union of Municipalities 
asked for. 


Mr. Sinnott: I will move the ‘adoption of section (a) of section 7 
immediately. 


The CHAIRMAN: I fate miled the amendment out of order. 
Mr. Arcus: I understand that it can still be submitted as a recommendation. 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, but it will have to be reworded; the wording is not 
correct as it stands. At the moment I am ruling the amendment out of order. 


Mr. McCussgin: You rule it out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Si 

Mr. ArGuE: But you rule that it may be taken up later in the form of a 
recommendation? | 

The CuarrmMan: Yes. 

Mr. Arcue: It would be in order at a later stage? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. If you wish to make it in the form of a recorineaneae 
tion after we have disposed of this bill it will be considered. I think the amend- 
ment as it was introduced was entirely out of order. 

Now, gentlemen, we will take up subsection (b) It reads: 


(6) where a rectangular block of sections of land within an eligible township 


having an area of not less than one-sixth of the township and a side that 


lies along the boundary of an eligible township is determined by the 
Board to have an average yield of eight bushels of wheat or less per acre, 
such block of sections of land shall be eligible for award as though 
it were a complete township; 


Mr. Arcur: Mr. Chairman, with respect to subsection (b), that would 
reduce the area as to size which would be eligible for benefit that ean be included 
in an eligible township, provided this area is of a size sufficient to meet the needs 
of the section. The same argument to some extent applies to (b) as applied 
to (a). It is highly possible and quite probable that in these six sections that 
are being added to the eligible township you may have one or more farmers 
who have an average yield of higher than eight bushels to the acre so that they 
cannot obtain the bonus, whereas in an area outside of the bonus section you 
may have, and you are very likely to have, a number of farmers who have 
a yield under eight bushels and it just so happens that you cannot tie them into 
a rectangular block of six sections in order to provide them with the benefits. 
I have an amendment to section (b) and it is worded in the form of a recom- 
mendation, and I would like to read the amendment to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
after you hear it you can make your ruling whichever way you think best, 
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. Moved by myself: that the comIME He recommend thet Bill 185 be amended 
by deleting subparagraph (b) commencing at line 16 and substituting therefor 
the following :— | | 


| (6) Where a section of land lies within an ineligible township and has a side 
that lies alongside an eligible township or is a section which lies along- 
side an eligible section or a corner of which touches the corner of an 
eligible township or an eligible section, such section of land shall be 
eligible for award as though it were a ‘complete township. 


The effect of this recommendation, if the committee approves or recommends 
it, would mean that after you have established an area as crop failure, you can 
do so where you have a township or a half township; and this means ‘that you 
can add to that township or half township sections of land outside that township 
or half township, providing the crop in that area is less than eight bushels per 
acre. This in my opinion would not have the result which was alleged would 
follow from the first. amendment. This would not place the scheme on an 
individual farm basis at all. This does not refer to the individual farmers in any 
way. It talks of sections of land, of many sections of land. You will have more 
than one farm. As has been pointed out before, when the Act was first brought 
in years ago we started with a crop failure area of 171 townships in Saskatchewan, 
and that was reduced to one township in an area, and that again was reduced 
down to one-half a township. I am not arguing that the basis of award be 
reduced, but that if there is an area which has been established as a crop failure 
area that other sections contiguous to that crop failure area may be added. 


The CuarrMAN: You want the area reduced now to one section, I think that 
is what you said. 
Mr. Arcus: That is right. 


4, 


The CuarrmMan: I am afraid that I have to rule that out of order just the . 


same as the other. 
Mr. Arcun: This is a recommendation though, in this instance. 


The CuarrMan: I admit that: but in so far as dealing with clause (b) is 
concerned, I would say that the recommendation i is out of order. You are cutting 
your six sections down to one section. 


Mr. WrigHt: Mr. Chairman, I must dispute your point of order, It is up 
to this committee, not up to the chairman, to say whether a recommendation of 
this committee goes to the house or not. I appreciate your position, Mr. 
Chairman, and I congratulate you upon having taken that position; but I still 
say that the fact that you are chairman does not give you the authority to stop 
this committee from recommending something to the house if they feel that such 
a recommendation should be made. It is for the committee as a whole to decide 
in its judgment as to whether we recommend something to the house or not. 
I do not think you are in order, Mr. Chairman, in refusing to accept a recom- 
mendation; it is up to the committee itself to decide what shall be done with it. 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Wright, just a moment please. Do not for a moment — 


think that I am refusing to accept anything. That is not what I am doing at 
all. What I am doing is this: I am saying that with respect to clause (b), which 
is now before the committee, that this amendment, moved by the member for 
Assiniboia, is out of order in so far as clause (b) of this bill is concerned. I am 
not saying that after we have disposed of clause (b) and the bill it could not be 
brought forward as a recommendation for the consideration of the committee; 
far from it. 


Mr. ArcuE: You mean that it would be in order at a later stage? 
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The CuHamrman: Yes; I would say so. Yes. 
Shall clause (b) carry? 
Carried. 


Shall clause (c) carry? 
Mr. Bryce: No, Mr. Chairman; I want to move an amendment which I hope 
will be in order. May I just speak to it. It says here: 

(c) where the Board has determined that an area is eligible for award and 
a rectangular block of sections of land outside such area having an area 
of not less than one-half a township is determined by the Board to have 
an average yield of eight bushels of wheat or less per acre, such block 
of sections of land shall be eligible for award as though it were a 
complete township. 


Now, my motion is this:— 
Moved by myself: 

That Bill 185 be amended by deleting from sub-paragraph (c) thereof 
the words “the Board has determined that an area is eligible for award 
and” and also by deleting from the same sub-paragraph the words 
“outside such area”. 

and then the clause would read: _ 

The Cuarrman: I am afraid that I am going to have to refuse this amend- 
* ment on the same grounds as I refused the other amendment. What you are 
saying now is that you want the half township, as stated here, cut down— 

Mr. Bryce: Oh no, definitely not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, excuse me. 

Mr. Bryce: Definitely not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your amendment reads: 

That Bill 185 be amended by deleting from sub-paragraph (c) thereof 
the words “the Board has determined that an area is eligible for award 
and” and also by deleting from the same sub-paragraph the words 
“outside such area”. 


You have left out the half township again. 

Mr. Brycu: No. It says, by deleting from sub-paragraph (c) thereof the 
following words, “the Board has determined that an area is eligible for award 
and”; and also by deleting from the same sub-paragraph the words “outside 
such area”; and then it would read: 


(c) where a rectangular block of sections of land having an area of oul less 


than one-half a township is determined by the Board to have an 
average yleld of eight bushels of wheat or less per acre, such block of 
sections of land shall be eligible for award as though it were a complete 
township. 


What this amendment is doing, Mr. Chairman, is that in the case of these half 
townships the half townships can be added to by six-section blocks the same 
as though they have been a part of the township itself. Now, it is my under- 
standing from the minister that this was the intention of the Act; that wherever 
a half township was established as an area then it could ‘be added to by these 
six-section blocks, but under the section as it now reads I do not think that 
could be done. 3 


The CuarrMan: I shall ask Mr. Matte to explain it. 
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By Mr. Wright: 

Q. That is all we were hoping to do under this amendment; to make it quite 
clear that in any case where a half township was established that. half township 
could be used as an area to which to add the sixth section block.—A. It does: 
under the present wording. It reads: 

. such block of sections of land shall be eligible for award as 
though it were a complete township; 


In other words, you can add to it the same as you could to a township. And 
I might say that this matter was discussed with the Justice Department when 
it was drawn up. 


By Mr, Argue: 

Q. In order for a half township to be established, first of all to be estab- 
lished as a township under the Act, there must be another area which is declared 
an eligible area. But actually this might never occur. Do you think it might?— 
A. It would never occur. 

Q. It is possibly theoretical at least. And you do not have only a half 
township with a crop failure. You do not nave just a half township; and that 
half township would not get any of this whatever. According to this clause, there 
has to be one township which is eligible. And after you get one township, you 
look around for a half township. Then you mean that you look for a half town- 
ship first? Let us suppose there was a township in the Peace River area which 
was eligible. Then, could a half township somewhere near Winnipeg get the 
thing?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. That is the point which we wanted to clear up. We thought there could 
be no objection to this amendment as it is worded, because it would merely say 
what we understood the minister had to say to us in the House. 


By Mr. Jutras: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Matte further elucidate on this point: what is 
the exact relationship there of the first sentence with the rest of it: 
(c) where the Board has determined that an area is eligible for award and 
a rectangular block of sections of land outside such area... . 


A. It means anywhere at all outside of the area where there is at least one 
township which comes into payment under the Act. You can take a half town- 
ship and an area anywhere else in the western provinces into payment providing 
it is an area of at least half a township. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the only requirement is that the half township 
must not be the only area qualifying?—A. That is right. 

Q. Taking the three provinces together?—-A. No, the four; the Peace River 
area and northern British Columbia. 


By Mr. Bryce: - 
Q:. In the constituency of Selkirk at Poplar Point, if we have a crop failure 
there could the hon. member for Provencher—although there are one hundred 
miles between us—benefit?—A. Absolutely. There is no difference there. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. So long as there is a township somewhere, anywhere in the three western 
provinces and the Peace River district, then the half township anywhere in 
the other parts can qualify?—A. That is right. 


_ The Cuarrman: Shall (c) carry? 
Carried. 
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By Mr. Wright: : 

Q. In the case of the three western provinces or the Beitns River block 
that half township could qualify irrespective of whether there was a township 
anywhere else?—-A. Yes. We have discussed this matter thoroughly. Yet. 
And for all practical purposes, knowing that at all times there will always be, 
at least, one township in the western provinces where there will be a crop 
failure; taking that basis, really the effect of this amendment, the effect of this 
bill, is to reduce the area from a township to a half township. That.is the 
general effect of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 

Mr. Jurras: What about section (c)? — 

Carried. 


Mr. Farr: I should like to move, seconded by Mr. Wright— 
Mr. Jurras: Oh, we have not dealt with 2, yet. 

Mr. McCupsin: Yes. No. 2 is carried. 

The CuarrMan: Shall the title carry? 

Carried. 


The CHairMAN: Shall we report the bill? 
Carried. | | 
Mr. Farr: Before reporting the bill, I should like to move, seconded by 


Mr. Wright, that this committee recommend to the House that section 7(a) be 
amended by adding the words: - 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this section, no section of land, 
having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre, shall be denied 
the bonus in an eligible township. 

The CHARMAN: No section. You have reduced it to a section now? 


Mr. Farr: No. That is exactly the same as the amendment I moved 
before. 


The CuatrMAn: Now I will repeat it to the committee. Will you just read 
it again, Mr. Fair? 


Mr. Farr: 
Notwithstanding anything contained in this section, no section of 


land, having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre, shall be ~ 


denied the bonus in an eligible township: 


Mr. JuTras: Now the suggestion before the committee from Mr. Fair would 
in fact recommend an amendment.to section (a). Then later on an amendment 
by Mr. Argue would in effect make the same recommendation to section (b). 
Are you going to press it? Will Mr. Bryce do so? Then the principle involved 
in both is the same. So I would suggest that it might be preferable if the two 
gentlemen would get together and make a general recommendation to the 
department drawing their attention to the one particular problem which is 
common in the two amendments, with the idea in view that they might find a 
better solution to it, that they might accomplish what we are attempting to 
accomplish now by restricting it to (a) and (b). I think that would be 
preferable to presenting a formal amendment or a restriction. 

Why not make a general recommendation that the government or the 
department consider the advisability of some such wording; as further studying 
the Act with a view to eliminating discriminations as such of that nature, 
discriminations with regard to individual sections? I think that would better 
accomplish your aim and it would leave more flexibility to the department 
because, in the end, that is what we all want to accomplish in this amendment. _ 

Now, we recognize that this bill-which is before us is not all we had hoped — 
for. I referred previously to the question of bringing it down to an individual 
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_ basis, one that would be rather in the nature of a crop insurance scheme, Of 
course I have a great deal of sympathy with a scheme for crop insurance, but 
that is entirely outside our scope today. For us to recommend anything of 
that nature, we would have to begin by recommending to the government that 
they consider it jointly with the provinces, before this problem can be tackled. 
I think we might possibly include here general resolution further to study the 
possibilities of eliminating discriminatons in the Act, and leave it at that. 

Mr. Lecrr: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that you said a little while ago that 
this bill incorporated the recommendations made by the farmers in the town 
of Humboldt. 

The CuamrMan: Two of the main features, yes. I said that. 

Mr. Lecer: I believe that the government at the present time is very lenient 
in granting the demands of the western farmers? But perhaps it would be 
a good thing to review the situation we have in the maritime provinces. In the 
maritime provinces, in order to grow anything, we have to buy fertilizer and, 
naturally, we have to make use of all the barnyard manure that we can get. 
This year in my district we have had a erop failure on account of drought. 
We had lots of rain in the early part of the season, but for the last month and 
a half, in a time when we ordinarily would have intermittent rain, we did not 
have any rain at all. I would have you know that we in the maritimes, especially 
in New Brunswick, grow grain too. We also had a number of crop failures 
where we never had any assistance at all. I believe that the government. is 
reviewing the situation of the western farmer with considerable sympathy and 
I do not think at the present time that we should ask for any increase in benefits, 

The CuHatrMan: Does anyone else wish to speak to this amendment? 


Mr. Brown: Could you tell us what the increase in cost would be if we 
took in the individual section as is suggested? 


The Witness: I could give you just a rough estimate. It would certainly 
increase the payment considerably if you go down to the individual unit. 


Mr. CHaruton: Mr. Chairman, I am probably rather stupid, but I cannot 
possibly see where a man under that recommendation could be declared ineligible 
if outside of an eligible township. I think the wording should be “ineligible 
township” instead of “eligible” as in Mr. Fair’s recommendation. I would like 
to have an-opinion from Mr. Matte on that. I believe that under the proposed 
amendment a man could not possibly be declared ineligible for the bonus. 


The Wrrnuss: He refers to a section based on an eligible township, he must 
be adjacent to an eligible township for award. 


Mr. Cuaruron: If this section were contiguous to an eligible township he 
would automatically become eligible for the bonus, would he not? 


‘The Wirness: No, not if he were included in a block such as we have been 
speaking about. What we are doing here is this, we are taking out of that eligible 
township a block of sections, out of payment, where the average is over ten 
bushels per acre. 


Mr. Cuaruron: Then it should be as I have suggested, 
The Cuarrman: Might I ask the sponsors of this recommendation if they 
would accept the suggestion which Mr. Jutras has made? 


Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, we have the representatives of the provinces here 
who are familiar with these matters and I would be quite satisfied if the matter 
were left for them to bring in a recommendation. 


3 Mr. Jurras; I am rather interested in this and I have a very definite concern 
in these matters. In my view the recommendation is restrictive in character. 
For instance, in my own constituency, we have more than one river lot, a large 
area of the district is made up of river lots, settlement lots; and if you put it 
that way we will run into the very same difficulty that we ran into at the 
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beginning of the Act in 1937. We finally got the department to fee ef ree 
changes representing river lots, but this does not take into consideration river 
lots at all, they would be left out of the benefit. I suggest that you leave this 
matter to ‘the department because I think you can assume that the department 
will do it. -Your amendment could be redrafted in general terms, and perhaps in 
that way meet some of our problems. As it stands it would be too restrictive in 
that it would not apply to many of the districts in Manitoba. 

Mr. Fair: You have referred to the river problem; that was taken care of 
in the amendment of 1947. 

Mr. Jurras: The problem was taken care of as far as the Act is concerned 
because it was revised so that it would take care of our situation; but there 1s 
no such thing, for instance, as a river lot, in the recommendation before us, and 
there is nothing in the Act ‘which says that river lots shall be taken care of in so 
far as determining townships goes. It takes care of them in that respect, but it 
does not go any further than that. 

Mr. ArcuEe: Would there be under the Act now in respect to whole or "part 
townships? 

Mr. Jurras: As I say, they can be grouped now, the department can group 
a certain number of river lots and call that a township. 

Mr. Browne: It is one o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jurras: You still have that difficulty in this recommendation of yours; 
it still does not take care of the fraction of a township, for instance. | 

Mr. Farr: Then I suggest that Mr. Jutras bring in a proposed recommenda- 
tion at the next sitting of the committee. 

The CuHAtrMAN: Is there anybody else who would like i speak Pe this 
recommendation? I would like to put it to the committee and have it disposed of. 
You have heard Mr. Fair read it to the committee. Do you wish to have it 
read again? oe 
Some hon. Mrmmpesrs: Yes. 


The CHarrMan: It reads:— 
Notwithstanding anything contained in this section, no section of — 
land, having an average of less than eight bushels to the acre, shall ee 
denied the bonus im an eligible township. 
Mr. Farr: Mr Chairman, I should like to have the vote recorded? 
(Vote recorded.) 
The CHarrMAN: Is there anything that anyone else wishes to bring forward? 
Mr. Areur: I would like to move that the committee recommend that 
Bill 185 be amended by deleting sub-paragraph (b) commencing at line 16 and 
substituting therefor the following: 

(b) Where a section of land lies within an ineligible township and 
has a side that lies alongside an eligible township or is a section which 
lies alongside an eligible section or a corner of which touches the corners 
of an eligible township or an eligible section, such section of land shall 
be eligible for award as though it were a complete township. 

I know the committee is anxious to rise and, as I have already given 
‘an explanation of my motion, I have nothing ' further to say. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall Mr. Argue’s motion earry? 

(Motion lost.) 

Mr. Argun: Mr. Chairman, I should like the vote recorded. 

(Vote recorded. ) 


The committee adjourned. 
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REPORT TO HOUSE 


Tusspay, May 30, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and pare kas begs leave to 
present the following as its 


First Report 


Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be empowered to sit while the House is sitting. 


2. That it be given permission to print from day to day, 500 copies in 
English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence, 
and that Standing Order 64 be suspended im relation thereto. 


All of. which is respectfully submitted. 


A. J. BATER, | 
Chairman. — 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Turspay, 28th February, 1950. 


Resolved, That the following Members do compose the a Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization: | 


Messrs. 
Anderson, Cruickshank, Laing, ° 
Argue, Darroch, Lapalme, 
Arsenault, Decore, Leger, 
Aylesworth, Demers, Lesage, 
Bater, Diefenbaker, MacKenzie, 
Bennett, Dumas, ~ McCubbin, 
Black (Chateauguay- . Fair, McLean (Huron-Perth), 


Huntingdon-Laprairie), Fontaine, 


Blue, 


Gauthier (Lapointe), 


Browne (St. John’s West), George, 


Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), 


(Quorum 20) 


Murray (Ozford), 
Murray (Cariboo), 
Quelch, 


Bryce, Gosselin, Richard (St. Maurice- 
Catherwood, Gour (Russell), Lafléche), 
Cavers, Harkness, Roberge, 
Charlton, Hatfield, Ross (Souris), 
Clark, Hetland, Sinnott, 
Cloutier, Jones, Studer, 
Corry, Jutras, Thomson, 
- Cote (Matapedia- Kent, Whitman, 
 Matane), Kickham, Wood, 
-Courtemanche, Kirk (Antigonish- Wright, 
Coyle, Guysborough), Wylie—60. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 


be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 


be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


Fripay, 10th March, 1950. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Herridge be substituted for that of 
Mr. Argue on the said Committee. ' 


Fripay, 19th May, 1950. 


Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee, 
viz:— 


Bill No. 209, An Act to amend The Bite Farm Assistance Act, 1939. 
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- Monpay, 22nd May, 1950. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Argue be substituted for that of Mr. Her- 
ridge on the said Committee. 


Turspay, 380th May, 1950. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to sit while the House 
is sitting. : 


= 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be given permission to print from 
day to day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of 
proceedings and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Attest. ‘ 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. . 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, May 30, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 
am., Mr. A. J. Bater, Chairman, presided. 


Present: Argue, Bater, Bennett, Bryce, Catherwood, Charlton, Corry, 
Courtemanche, Cruickshank, Darroch, Decore, Diefenbaker, Fair, Gosselin, 
Harkness, Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Leger, Lesage, MceCubbin, Murray 
(Oxford), Murray (Cariboo), Quelch, Roberge, Ross (Souris), Studer, Wright, — 
Wylie.— (30). 


In attendance: Right Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; 
Honourable I. C. Nollet, Minister of Agriculture, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
A. M. Thomson, Director of Lands, Saskatchewan; and Messrs. G. J. Matte, 
Associate Director, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation and R. E. Motherwell, Private 
Secretary. 


_ The Chairman acknowledged with thanks the honour of presiding over this 
Committee. 


The Orders of Reference were taken as read. 


On motion of Mr. Wright, 
Resolved,—That the Committee ask leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Leger, 


Resolved,—That the Committee obtain permission to print from day to 
day, 500 copies in English and 200 in French of its minutes of proceedings and 
evidence. 


The Chairman read a telegram from Mr. G. Atkinson, Secretary of the 
Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union. 


The Committee began its study of Bill No. 209, An Act to amend The 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. 
Clause 1. 


Right Honourable Mr. Gardiner made a lengthy statement and was 
questioned. 7 


Honourable Mr. I. C. Nollet read a brief and was questioned. 

Mr. Thomson supplied answers to certain aspects of the question. 

Mr. Ross (Souris), read into the record an Order for Return tabled in the 
House on March 15, 1950, in answer to one of his questions. 


At 1.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Housr or CoMMoNS, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 am. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


The CuamrMan: Gentlemen, we have the Right Hon. Mr, Gardiner with 
us this morning and if it is agreeable to the committee we will hear Mr. Gardiner 
first and then I am going to suggest we give Mr. Nollet an opportunity to 
speak. Mr. Nollet has come a long way to attend the committee, and he 
informed me he has made reservations to go back to Saskatchewan tonight, 
and in case the meeting goes on after today I think Mr. Gardiner would like 
him to speak while he is here. We also have Mr. Thomson, the Director of 


Lands for the province of Saskatchewan here, and I suppose you know that 


Mr. Nollet is the Minister of Agriculture for the province of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Jurras: Mr. Chairman, I fully agree and am quite willing to give 
Mr. Nollet the floor as soon as possibl e to accommodate him. ‘However, I have 
a few general questions I would like to ask on the P.F.A.A. I can wait until 
later if I am not precluded then from asking my questions. 

The CHaiRMAN: I was going to suggest that Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Nollet 
be given an opportunity to speak and finish without questions, but before 
calling on Mr. Gardiner I want to read a telegram I received yesterday: 

We feel proposed amendments to exempt certain Crown lands from 
benefits of P.F.A.A. payments is discriminatory strongly urge reconsidera- 
tion we believe question of marginal lands can be dealt with more 
effectively by other means. 

G. ATKINSON, Secretary, 
Saskatchewan Farmers Union. 


JT thought I would read that telegram to you. 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, following what my good friend has said, I 
presume we can ask either of the ministers questions when they are through. 
I have some questions I would like to ask the Saskatchewan Minister of 
Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. DecorE: Do I understand the Minister of Agriculture for the province 
of Alberta is also coming in? 


The CHatrRMAN: I believe Mr. Gardiner will ey that in his address. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in regard to the 
question which has just been asked, I think I can best answer that by saying 
that after the discussions which we had in the committee of the House of 
Commons, and on the recond reading of the resolution, we had a communication 
from the province of Alberta and also from the province of Saskatchewan. 
The communication from Alberta was to the effect that they wanted to know 
whether their minister would be received by me Monday, a week ago, if he 
arrived in Ottawa that day. I wired him back that I would be prepared to | 
see him, but that this committee was meeting later on and he would be 


welcome to come here to present any objections or suggestions he had to this 
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committee. He came on Monday and I saw him, and he went over the 
amendment as it is now suggested to the committee, which I will read in a 
moment to you and which will be distributed. He stated that was entirely 
satisfactory as far as he was concerned, and he went back to Alberta, and so 
far as I know at the moment there is no objection from there as to the amend- 
ment as it is now proposed. 

Now, it will be recalled when we had the Bill in the House that it was 
referred to. this committee. The amendment which was presented had in it 
subsection (c) of section 1. Section 1 of Bill 209 reads: 


1. Subsection three of section three of The Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, 1939, chapter fifty of the statutes of 1939, as enacted by section two 
of chapter forty-three of the statutes of 1947, is amended by adding 
thereto the following paragraph: 


(c) with respect to lands held under a lease or licence of occupation 
from His Majesty in right of Canada or a province or from a muni- 
cipality, and for the purposes of this section such lands shall not be 
included in computing the cultivated land of a farmer and the grain 
grown thereon shall not be included in computing the average 
yield in a township, but this paragraph does not apply to lands held. 
by a settler or veteran under a contract made under the Soldier 
Settlement Act or The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, or lands vested 
in His Majesty in right of a province and held by a veteran pur- 
suant to an agreement made under section en tyonye of The 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. 


The amendment reads: 


“(c) with respect to lands not sold or granted, or not agreed to be 
sold or granted, by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-nine—”’ 


Now, to make that intelligible I think one has to recall that in the main Act 
they are reciting the lands upon which payment is not made and: payment is 
not made with respect to lands held under lease or licence of occupation from 
His Majesty in the right of Canada or a province or from a municipality. 


‘“_and for the purposes of this section such lands shall not be included 
in computing the cultivated land of a farmer, and the grain grown thereon 
shall not be included in computing the average yield in a township, but 
this paragraph does not apply to 

(i) lands disposed of to a settler or veteran under the Soldier Settlement. 

Act or The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942—” 


Probably I should say ‘before going on with that that I am not going to discuss 
the other two paragraphs. I assumed we were in fair agreement on them and 
any questions you wish to ask afterwards can be discussed. I think the main 
discussion will be on this first section of the bill. When we were discussing that. 
in the House I intimated we had already provided in the bill for payment made 
to co-operative farms in Saskatchewan. I was under the impression when I said 
that that we had so stated in a section of the Act similar to the one we are 
dealing with here, but when I went back to my office and read the Act I found 
the draftsman had taken a short cut to making that true by amending the 
definition, and in defining what a farmer was they said a farmer included those 
who were on cooperative farms. When we started to take the land out it was” 
interfering with what we had provided for by saying these farmers did come in, 
so it became necessary to have some amendment suggested and since the bill had 
had its first reading we could not have it reprinted including the amendment, and | 
I have it here. 

Now, when the people from Alberta were here we inditated to ine as & 
result of discussions in the House, that we had already decided to introduce by 
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way of amendment to this proposed section a subclause which would provide 
those who are.in the special areas in Alberta could ‘be paid prairie farm assistance 
provided they met all the other conditions. 

Then, in addition to that, as a result of the nature of the discussions, we 
thought it was better to word the resolution or proposed amendment right from 
the beginning in a different way, that is, not to refer to the lands leased but to 
refer to lands which were still held by the Crown at a certain time rather than 
what they did with them. I should say, too, we made provision for school lands 
and we have also made provision for lands with respect to which agreements have 
been entered into between the government of Canada and the governments of the 
provinces, and the reasons for that I will bring out in a few moments. 

Before going on to that I will read the proposed amendment which I would 
recommend the committee send back to the House as amended. Section 1 (c): 


(c) with respect to lands not sold or granted, or not agreed to be 
sold or granted, by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-nine— 


Now, that is the date the Prairie Farm Assistance Act became effective, so that 
any lands which had not been sold by the government before that time would be 
excluded from payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the 
remainder of the section is the same as it was in the first proposal: 


—and for the purposes of this section such lands shall not be included 
in computing the cultivated land of a farmer, and the grain grown thereon 
shall not be included in computing the average yield in a township, but this 
paragraph does not apply to 
(i) lands disposed of to a settler or veteran under the Soldier Settlement. 

Act or The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, 

(11) lands in a Special Area in Alberta as constituted on the said third day 
of June by or under The Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta, 

(ii) lands approved by the Board and held by a co-operative farm associa- 

| tion, 

(iv) school lands, or 

(v) lands with respect to which an agreement has been entered into 
between the Government of Canada and the government of a province 
under The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act.” 


The effect of subparagraph (c) is that it cuts this land out from the prairie 
farm assistance and the effect of what takes place from ity on is that these 
lands remain in as they have been. : 

Subparagraph (ii) reads: 

(iv) lands in a Special Area in ‘Abert as constituted on the said 
third day of June by or under The Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta. 


I think I should explain that the reason that is worded the way it is is that 
there is an area, which the member from Medicine Hat will know very well,. 
which is known as the English block, which is not now in the special area, 
but it was in the special area when this Act was drafted and it shows on this 
map of Alberta as being in the special area. I think at this point if we just hold 
the map up we can let the members know where the areas are. The areas 
defined in the Special Areas Act 1939 are shown on the map of Alberta. Muni- 
cipalities were disorganized back in 1928 to begin with, and later on in 1939 
they put through further legislation which they are now operating under. 

In these areas where the municipalities were disorganized the province 
took over a portion of that land and they operate those areas under special 
legislation. In that. special legislation they took over lands that had been 
homesteaded or purchased by railways or others; in some cases land companies, 
and farmers had been established on them. Farmers found they could not 
maintain themselves there and the province set up a plan, set out in special 
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areas legislation and we have drawn this amendment in terms which covers 
the English block as well. There is a reason for that, because if we put it 
in any other form the English block would be out. That is really not serious 
because very few people are living on it and the present arrangement is the 
province or ourselves will undertake irrigation there, in which case it will not 
be under the Prairie Farmers Assistance Act. There are two small areas 
up near the river which were in the original special areas but are not now 
in there, but which are operated in the same way as the areas in the special 
areas. Because this takes care of the lands which were in the Act from the 
beginning it covers the areas referred to as they should be dealt with. 

I may say we had a definite undertaking in writing from the Alberta 
government at that time that there would be no change, that the lands would 
be ma nta*‘ned in the same relationship as when the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act was passed. The undertaking has been carried out right to the present 
and we are quite satisfied with the results. 

Then the next section: 


(iii) lands approved by the Board and held by a co- annie: Nee 
association. 


Mr. DIgEFENBAKER: What board is that? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: That is a board under this Act which is a 
three-man board. It means when a co-operative farm is set up that the 
board has some say as to whether these are lands which should go in under 
the Act. Co-operative farms as they now are are accepted. 

The next is school lands, subparagraph (iv). Now, you all know what school 
lands are. There are two sections in every township in the west that were 
set aside for school purposes and we are not interfering in any way with them. 
They are sold by auction to farmers from time to time and if a farmer buys them 
these school lands are under the Act the same as other lands. 

Then, subparagraph (v) reads: 

(V) Lands with respect to which an agreement has been entered into 
between the government of Canada and the government of a province 
under The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 


These are agreements that we enter into ‘from time to time with the province. 
For example, the province turns land over to us which they own, if we are going | 
to flood. it in creating a reservoir for irrigation purposes. That land is turned 
over to us by the provinces and it remains with the government of Canada as 
long as we are utilizing it for that purpose. Then, too, when we set up irrigated 
areas we sometimes take over land that belongs to the province. 

In cases where we have community pastures set up we may arrange to take 
over a better piece of land outside the pasture. We are not eliminating those. 
We do not pay prairie farm assistance in any district where we have irrigation 
unless the crop is of a very poor kind, ‘and that is all set out in.the Act. 

The general terms of the Act will apply, but where we have established 
agreements between the provincial government and this government in advance 
and it is agreed at the time we are doing it that it comes under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, that land operates under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

Those are the amendments about which there was some discussion in the 
House and which was the reason we had the matter submitted to the committee. 
I would like to ask your indulgence for a few moments while I go over the 
history of the matter. 

The reason for bringing in the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, as you recall, 
in 1939, was to make it possible for persons who were dried out to obtain 
assistance. I may say at the time when we were bringing it in we only had in 
mind drought, but in our discussions we brought in grasshoppers and a lot of 
other things, but it was drought we had in mind at that time. It was said that 
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the federal government had some responsibility for people having been put on 
those lands in the south and central part of the prairies that had been afflicted 
rather regularly with drought, and it had been said we had done so in-the face 
of warnings, and having ‘been the cause we ought to assume some responsibility, 
now that the lands were turned over to the provinces, for the cost of rehabilitating 
that area. Well, the government of the day assumed some responsibility and we 
have added to those responsibilities since by enlarging upon the P.F.R. Act, 
which was put on the statute books by a previous government, and by bringing 
in this Prairie Farm Assistance Act. The Prairie Farm Assistance Act was 
brought in to make it possible for people who were living on land which had been 
dried out. one season to be able to carry themselves over to the next season 
without adding store bills, grocery bills, clothing bills and that sort of thing to 
their indebtedness. When drought followed one year after another for four or 
five years it added to such indebtedness so that it was impossible for them to 
re-establish themselves. We brought this Act in to assist people who had been 
encouraged to go on the land prior to 1930, prior to the time that the dominion 
government ceased to have any responsibility for putting them there. You will 
note in these amendments we carry our responsibility further than that; we 
bring it down to the time we assumed responsibility when we passed this Act, 
which was in 1939, or about nine years later. On that question I do not think 
there can ‘be very much doubt as to whether we have acted fairly in connection 
with the matter of dealing with the obligation which should be assumed by the 
federal government. 

I should probably say, in addition to that, when the resources were turned 
over in 1980 there was a commission set up which had established some obligation 
on the part of the ifederal government. That commission was set up by the 
King government. The government was defeated in the meantime and Mr. 
Bennett re-established the commission with a little different personnel and they 
went on and held other sittings, and the result of their hearings was they 
established a certain amount that each of the provinces was entitled to. Saskat- 
chewan’s proportion was a little over $5 million, Manitoba was granted a certain 
amount, and Alberta a certain amount. The Saskatchewan government of the 
day did not accept the $5 million, largely because of the fact their representative 
on the commission had recommended that they be paid $33 million—it was 
something over $30 million, in any case. Last year the government of Saskat- 
chewan accepted a settlement of $5 million plus the interest, which with accumu- 
lation of interest amounted to something over $8 million, so there is an argument 
to the effect that some payment was made by the federal government in lieu of 
any responsibilities that they should assume as a result of the terms on which 
the land was turned over to the provinces. Nevertheless, when we set up this 
Act we did accept some responsibility for the rehabilitation of these people and 
for sustaining them on their lands until such time as we could provide a better 
means of rehabilitation than had been provided up to that time. 

Now. this bill intends to say that we are not responsible for what has been 
done by the provinces since, and it intends to make it clear that if the provincial 
governments have gone ahead since and opened up lands which had not been 
‘previously opened up, or settled, that settlement should be made on a basis 
which would make it possible for the individual to live there without getting 
the prairie farm assistance, that the conditions under which he settles ought 
to be such; that he can live without assistance under P.F.R.A. I am going 
to explain to you just why we take that position. There are—and I am going 
to go over that in a minute—large areas in the southern part of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and a limited area in Manitoba that a Commission of a few years 
ago determined were not fit for agricultural cultivation, and it is not so far 
back as some of us may think. That Commission was set up by the Borden 
- government in 1912 with Mr. Pope as the chairman and two other members. 
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They reported in 1914, and their report was adopted and put into effect. I 
would just like, if you can see if from where you are sitting, to show you a map 
that indicates that Commission’s findings. 


Mr. Ross: Was it pretty much the Palliser Triangle? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrr: No, it is the ranching area. However, we will 
come back to that in a moment. 

Well, now, to get back to the settling of fhe west. At first it was deter- 
mined that there were about 170 million acres of land in western Canada that 
might eventually be opened up. Now, some of that is prairie land, some of 
it is forest land, some of it is mining land, and so on. That matter was all 
discussed in the House of Commons many years ago. It was determined that 
there were about 170 million acres, but by the figures that were finally compiled, 
it turned out there were 203 million acres. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: When was that estimate made? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That estimate was made in 1908 by Mr. Oliver 
when he was laying out his policy. 

Now that I have the map, I better clear up what I was at a moment ago. 
This is a map of the southern part of the provinces. The eastern boundary 
of the land mentioned for cultivation in the opinion of the Commission runs 
up along the Soo line. It is shown by this black line running through the dirt 
hills and north to about where the dam is proposed, on the South Saskatchewan 
River. The north boundary runs right across to the mountains and the west 
boundary down along the mountains to the American boundary. 


Mr. Harkness: Could you indicate that to us on the big map? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It starts about here and runs up along there and 
then across to the north of Calgary down the mountains and right across the 
boundary line. 

Mr. Jutrras: Does it go into Manitoba? 

Right Hon. Mr. GAarpinrer: No. 

This was the area which the Pope Commission, set up in 1912, said it was 
not suitable for agricultural cultivation. The black area which extends north 
and south on either side of the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary is the present 
ranching area about and on all sides of the Cypress Hills. It was under lease for 
ranching, and those leases ran all the way from a few acres to an individual 
farmer up to 100,000 acres, which was the limit they put on it. That is, it was. 
provided that a man or an organization could obtain up to 100,000 acres for 
ranching. The ranching area was down along the dirt hills south of Moose Jaw, 
it was in the area south of Wood Mountain, south of Bengough. There is still 
some ranching done, there. It extended on toward the west. I think, this 
area is about south of Swift Current, and covers where our large pasture of 
110,000 acres is now, and then extended along the boundary line, a narrower strip 
south of Shaunavon and then it takes in all the area around the Cypress Hills 
and around Medicine Hat, which is known more or less as the cow country. It 
extends out into different strins to Alberta along the American boundary to 
the foothills where the ranching is still actually carried on. The ener indicated 
that as ranching land at that time. 


Mr. Gardiner was LEEK to the map on page 441 of Volume II of Histiy of Prairie 
Settlement and “Dominion Lands” Policy by Morton and Martin, (Toronto: The MaeMillan 
Company of Canada, Limited, 1938). 

he area which the Minister indicated is enclosed by a line upon the map starting from 

the International Boundary at Range 16, W2nd (approximately south of Weyburn, Sask.) 
and running diagonally in a North- Westerly direction to Range 8, townships 28, West 3rd 

(in the vicinity of Outlook, Sask.) and thence in a due Westerly direction at Range 28, passing 

somewhat south of Kindersley, Sask., and slightly north of Alsask, Sask., slightly south of 
Drumheller, ‘Alta.; to the mountains at township 16, Range 28, W. 5. From this point the line 


follows the British Columbia-Alberta boundary back to the International Boundary at the | 


5th meridian. 
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Now, having pointed that out I just want to indicate what the position is on 
these lands, and while I am at it I might show you here another map of Alberta 
which bears out what the Alberta government afterwards did. They marked 
out special areas north of Medicine Hat up toward Hanna. The record I have 
here gives an indication of what happened to all these lands. 

I may say this book I am quoting from is a book written by Morton and 
Martin. Morton is professor of history in Manitoba university and Martin is 
professor of histery in Toronto university but was at one time professor of history 
at Manitoba university. In this table they show what happened to the 203 
million acres that I spoke of: 56 million acres of it were homesteaded. 

Mr. Wricut: Under the dominion government? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Yes, much under the Canadian government. I 
think all of this 56 million acres was under the Canadian government. 

And that includes the military homesteads. At the end of the first war 
you remember there was a special provision made that took the lands out of 
ordinary homesteading and put them in the position where military men had 
first chance at them. The total there is 56 million acres in round figures. The 
area granted to railway companies was 31,700,000 acres. We usually speak 
of it as 32 million acres. The land which was still under grazing lease in January 
of 1928, which was just about the time the resources were turned over, was 
an area of 6,200,000 acres. The land which was in forest reserves and parks, 
which we are not concerned about under this Act, was almost 26 million acres, 
and then the only other large area is the area reserved for forestry parks and 
pulpwood purposes, that is about 6 million acres, and the other large amount 
is an area undisposed of, an area that is already surveyed but has been undisposed 
of, and it is part of this area we are concerned with when we are drafting this 
amendment, that is 23,167,000 acres. 

Now, the point I wish to make is that we had federal legislation on the 
statute books which provided for railways getting land grants if they built 
railways in different parts of Canada. The last grant was made in 1894, and 
the railways were given until 1908 to select the lands that they were going to 
claim as a result of these grants, and they went out and claimed 31 million and 
some odd acres. During that same period of time free homesteads were allowed, 
and up till 1896 some 10 million acres had ‘been put in free homesteads. Since 
1896, that figure has been increased through free homesteads and, I think, 
preemptions as well, to 58,225,000 acres. Now, the two figures there, you will 
see, work out at about 90 millions acres, and then there have been additional 
amounts up to about 8 or 9 million acres which bring us close to 100 million acres, 
over 99 million acres of land in that area, leaving out the forests and that kind 
of thing, which in that area has been taken up for cultivation. But there is only 
a portion of it which has been actually cultivated or, as we call it, improved, and 
that proportion would be about 60 per cent or a little better of the total acreage, 
and it has been, of course, this improved land that we have ‘been concerned 
about under this Act. We pay on what might be called improved lands. We 
eall it cultivated land. It may be land that is in grain, it may be land that is in 
seeded pasture that cattle are running on, it may be land that is being summer 
fallowed, but it is land that is being cultivated. Now, we say under the Act and 
regulations that if any of this land has once been allowed to go back to prairie— 
and we define what we mean by going back to prairie: if a fellow Just quits 
working, says the land is no good and says I am not going to work it any more 
and does that for a year—then prairie farm assistance should not be paid on that 
land. In other words, these amendments have nothing whatever to do with land 
which was once in cultivation and is going back into prairie. We do:not pay 
on that land anyway. The only thing that this legislation has todo with is land 
which on the dates mentioned in the amendment had not been disposed of by 
the government. Now, when you search for the reasons as to why it had not 
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been disposed of there are a number. I think Mr. Martin and Mr. Morton 

expressed the main reasons as I read them in Hansard, which I have here, 
expressed by Mr. Oliver and by others. He expressed them in these words: 

It was charged against the Conservative administration of Dominion. 

Lands that they had put an end to the railway land grant system in 1894 

only because they had come to the endi of eligible land grants of odd — 

numbered sections ‘fairly fit for settlement’ for the railway companies. 


Now, that was the statement made at that time and, I think, accepted 
by most persons, that there were not any more odd numbered sections that 
the railways would accept as being of sufficient value to make it worthwhile 
for them to go ahead and build a railway based on the gift of this land. 


Mr. Ross: That statement was in 1908. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: This statement is made in this nee on the 
subject by a person who is presumed to be disinterested; he is a professor 
of history in the university. 

Then he goes on to say this and I presume this is his own opinion rather 
than the opinion expressed by any others: “It may perhaps be added that 
the Liberal administration brought the free homestead system virtually to 
an end in 1930 only because the resources of the Dominion Lands fairly fit 
for settlement were now also coming to an end.” In other words, what he is 
saying as a historian is, it was pretty well agreed at that time the reason they 
stopped attempting to get railways built by giving land grants in 1894 was 
that so far as the odd sections were concerned there was not very much ~ 
left that was fit for cultivaticn in the ordinary sense of the term. . 

And then he goes on to say—and he bases his statement on a lot of 
information that is in this book, some of which I have read and some of which 
I have not—he goes on to say that he has concluded that the reasons the 
~ Liberals in 1930 decided to give the resources back to the provinces and not 
go along any further with homesteading were that the even sections that had 
been homesteaded before which were suitable for cultivation, and the odd sec- 
tions which had been taken over in 1908 and put under preemptions, had run 
out too, and therefore, they said: we are not going to have any more home~ 
steads or any more sales of preemptions, and we will turn them back to the 
provinces.. That is his argument. 

I showed you a map a minute ago which indicates what the commission | 
said. That was pointed out in 1912, and it bears out all that; it indicates 
very clearly that ie lands inside the black lines are certainly not suited for 
cultivation because—and he gives as his reason for that—the officials of the land 
branch of the then Interior Department had surveyed this land and said these 
particular lands were only suitable for ranching, and they determined that 
only 100,000 acres cculd be leased to any one individual, but any amount 
up to that could be leased, and there were a great many leases. The figures 
are given. 

Mr. DrerenBAKER: What was the northern limit of that area in Sas- 
katchewan. | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: The northern limit at the boundary line 
between the provinces is right across by the South Saskatchewan River where 
is crosses at Empress. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: South of Saskatoon? | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes, it is south of Saskatoon;)it is about — 
Empress. ; " ‘ 

That I think is it pretty well. It is north of Calgary, about ‘thirty miles 
north of Calgary, and right straight across str it. strikes Long Lake in 
Saskatchewan. 
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Now, the point I am making is this, that first the inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Interior in Ottawa went out and inspected this land and they said 
these particular lands should be kept out of cultivation and should be left 
to ranching under lease. That was done during the time that the dominion 
government were administering the resources and the lands. Now, on the 
other question of the suitability of the land for cultivation we decided in 1908 
that now that the railways had made their selections of their 32 million 
acres that all the lands that remained would be thrown open for cultivation, 
other than these ranching lands, and that they could be taken up either under 
homesteading arrangements or under a purchase arrangement at $3 an acre as 
preemptions, and I think about 5 million acres of that land was sold under 
the preemptions. In other words all this land about which there was some 
question was submitted to settlers who were going in, they were given an 
opportunity of taking up whatever they thought was fit to live on, and in 
many cases they took that land up because they were able to lease a piece of 
land alongside of it that they used as pasture and with the pasture and the 
land which they themselves owned they were able to make a living, and it 
was on that basis they went in there. Now, the picture as we see it is this: 
at the time that we put this legislation on the statute book there were lands 
which had been disposed of, first by the federal government and then from 
1930 down to 1939 there were lands that were disposed of by the provincial 
governments, and we are saying that no matter how they were disposed of or no 
matter what may be thought about it we are prepared to assume some 
responsibility to the federal treasury for prairie farm assistance paid until 
such time as these people can be resettled in some way or other. They may be 
resettled, by giving them more of this ranching land about them, or they may 
be settled by taking them off a piece of land that is in pasture and putting 
them outside of pasture, making it possible for them to raise feed for their 
livestock. | 

Now, I think the question Mr. Nollet has in mind comes up just there. 
To take the large pasture which was known as the Burns pasture south of 
Cadillac—between Cadillac and the boundary south of Swift Current—will 
picture it to many of you; that is 110,000 acres. If any member around this 
table were to go across that 110,000 acres, he could walk down into a valley and 
pick out one of the best pieces of land he had ever seen, and that piece of 
land would grow a crop most years. In other words it is rolling land and a lot 
of it is heavy clay land, and when water falls on it it runs off the heavy high 
land very quickly and down into the low places. It is those well grassed 
valleys that makes it good land, but that is what makes it land that you can 
run stock on as a ranch. What the government has done with regard to that 
land is to take it over from Burns.. We bought out what he held, we put a 
permanent fence around it and we made it possible for the people who were 
living outside that fence to put their livestock inside the fence at no capital 
cost to them and then farm on the lands that are outside the pasture. 
They are able to get along on that basis. We have agreed to do that with 
any or all of this land that is in that area, land that many different authorities 
have described as not fit for cultivation, and we could not do that unless that 
land is kept so well intact that there are enough of these valleys, enough of 
these good spots to make it possible for cattle to be carried over in the poor 
years as well as in the good years. We do not desire to take part in the 
financing of any plan which may result in bringing into cultivation 
these lands which have been condemned so often, not only by ourselves but 
even by provincial authorities later on, after they had taken them over. 
This land was not acceptable as land that people should be allowed to home- 
stead. If people should go on freely buying or leasing it, we do not think 
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that under this Act we should say to these persons: well, now that you are 
on there we must take care of you. We say to the local authorities or to the 
individual: if you want to go on to that land and take your own chances, or 
if you want to put people on there and help them to get along, it is your 
own affair and your own policy, but we do not think that under this Act we 
should say to them: now, go on there and after you have gone on you are 
going to get prairie farm assistance, two-thirds of which is paid out of the 
treasury and the other third by erain farmers. 

The area on which prairie farm assistance is paid starts at the American 
boundary and runs up to about Battleford in most of the years. The east 
and west boundaries follow closely the lines which were shown on the map with | 
regard to these acreages. a few months ago. Almost every year of the ten 
the drought has persisted in the area we were warned by every authority to 
keep out of here. 

Now, all we are Rippasting is that we could not, eother ourselves or have 
anyone else putting people on to that land mainly because they can get from $200 
to $500 under prairie farm assistance. If they want to go on that land in 
spite of the fact that they are not going to get P.F.A.A., either because they 
have some arrangement with the province or the municipality or some arrange-’ 
ment with their neighbours, if that is what they want to do, and then they 
do that deliberately, well, that is their affair and the affair of the province, 
it is not ours. But in so far as paying on land which everyone has decided 
is not suitable for agriculture and therefore is still owned by the government, 
we do not think we should induce people to go on to this land, and we say so 
under this amendment, and that is all we are saying; and if it does say any- 
thing else we would like to have suggestions to have it changed further. 
But so far as the government is concerned we have pretty well established in 
our minds that we cannot continue to do that and if we do, that is going 
to result in criticism being made of our legislation which eventually will run 
us Into difficulties and run the people we are trying to take care of into 
difficulties too. 

That is all I have to say at the moment. Are there any questions? 


Mr. Wricut: One question regarding that Act; is it not right you have 
paid prairie farm assistance outside of the lands you have suggested there? 

‘Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Oh, yes, and I should have said there were 
years when it ran up past Battleford to near Meadow Lake. If I had the map 
here to show it you could see there are areas for five, six and seven years, and 
you would see a certain area is covered by seven years, and a very consider- 
able part of it is covered by the ten-year map. In other words, we have paid 
in these areas every year. I think the governments agree with us—I know 
Alberta does—and Mr. Nollet will tell you what he thinks. We consider it is 
not a good policy generally speaking to put people on these lands which have 
been admitted to be submarginal. 

Mr. DiermNBAKER: How many have moved into the areas such as you 
have designated within the last two years? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I do not know about the last two years. 
Mr. Dierenspaker: Within a year? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpriner: I think Mr. Nollet has the figures to indicate 
there may have been some 4,000 taken care of altogether, the greatest number — 
of which are returned soldiers. I think it may be about 1,400 who were not. 


Mr. Ross: The Act does cover entirely the three prairie provinces, does 
it not? | 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 
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The CuairmMan: I do not wish to stop you Diag questions, but I have | 
promised Mr. Nollet a chance to address the committee and I think he should 
have that chance. He has come a long way and I think we should hear him now. | 

Mr. Wricut: I agree, but there are two short questions I wanted to ask 
with regard to school lands, which may be of interest to Mr. Nollet. 

Right Hon. Mr. Gist ae: That is eliminated under your amendment. | 

Mr. Wricut:- That is the point; are all school lands which may be brought 
in from now on eliminated? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No, all school lands are left in under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act no matter when they were disposed of. 

Mr. Wricut: No matter how or when they were disposed of? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 

Mr CrurtcksHank: Is there any objection to making this all- inclusive, 
to include all the provinces of Canada? 

Right Hon Mr Garpiner: The one objection is that it was only in the 
prairie provinces we ever had control of natural resources. The natural 
resources in all the other provinces were under the control of the provinces, 
but in the three prairie provinces up until 1980 we had control, and the 
prairie provinces have been able to place some responsibility on us for having 
done things we should not have done, and have said we should right them. 

Mr CruicksHANK: Why not make it inclusive of all provinces? We in 


~ the province of British Columbia would like the same benefits; we would like 


all provinces to have it. 


The CratrMan: I think we should leave that. 
Gentlemen, it now gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Nollet, 
Minister of Agriculture for the province of Saskatchewan. Mr. Nollet. 


Hon. Mr. I. C. Noturr: Mr. Chairman, the right hon. minister and 
hon. members, I want to say first of all we appreciate the opportunity of 
being able to make a presentation to the Committee on Agriculture with 
reference to this matter. We have prepared a very small brief in connection 
with our presentation and before reading this brief I would just like to say I 
was very much imterested in Mr. Gardiner’s historical review of the back- 
ground of the present Prairie Farm Assistance Act. I want to say this most 


emphatically: we are only here for one purpose and are only making repre- 


sentations in connection with land that has been very carefully classified by 
experienced farm men in our lands branch on which cultivation leases have 
been issued on a thirty-three year basis. That is the sum total of our repre- 
sentations to this committee today and I want to add we are heartily in 


support of any concrete move that will result in solving some of the basic 


problems that make agriculture so unstable and difficult in Saskatchewan not 
only from the provincial government view but also the recurring expenditure 
of public money on the part of the dominion. To that extent we have 
endeavoured to co-operate to the full in all dominion policies, particularly 
the prairie farm rehabilitation policy which strikes at the root cause of our 
problem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having said that, I would like to read this Biel 
to your committee, and I will give you a copy for your own use and after I 
have read this brief, if all has not been said, I shall be very pleased to answer 
any questions in connection with this matter that may have raised doubt 
in the minds of any members. For that purpose I have brought with me the 
Director of Lands, who was in charge of the Land Utilization Board previously, 
a board set up for the purpose of taking submarginal lands out of cultivation 
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and putting them to proper use. I want to say that in the lands branch we have 
had a whole lot of difficulty and expense, and we have taken on extra staff, 
people well qualified for the job, to put the land to its proper use. 

In bringing in the thirty-three year lease policy the first object was the 
proper use of the land and the second object was to lease this land on an 
equitable rental basis, based on the productivity of that land, which would 
encourage the lessee to practise good soil husbandry. 

The brief is as follows, and it is a brief of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture with respect to Bill 209, Second Session, Twenty-First Parliament, 
14 George VI, 1950, of the House of Commons of Canada, an Act to amend 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

I should mention too that the amendment suggested by Mr. Gardiner 
has met our problem in so far as school lands are affected, but it still leaves 
provincial lands, which in many cases may be suitable for cultivation purposes. 
At any rate our brief, I think, is applicable although I recognize some of our 
requests have been met in part. We say: 


Class (c) of Section 1 of Bill 209 if enacted will exclude from the operation 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act certain lands farmed under lease from the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture excepting such of these lands as are 
leased to veterans who have received assistance under Section Thirty-five of 
the Veterans Land Act 1942. 


To ascertain the effect of the proposed amendment, if enacted, one should 
have knowledge of the acreage under lease by the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agricultur for general farming purposes. 

About 916,000 acres administered by the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture are leased, under 33 year agreement, for a combination of cultiva- 
tion and grazing. . 

In a sense an exception has been made of school lands and I would say 
that the greater part of this 916,000 acres is school land. Is that not correct, 
Mr. Thomson? | 


Mr. THomson: Yes, about two-thirds. 


Hon. Mr. Nouuet: Out of that 916,000 total there have been only 641,000 
acres that have been classified as arable. In other words, only 641,000 out of 
916,000 acres can be put under cultivation. This does not include range leases 
or leases allocated for grazing purposes. These are only lands on which 
cultivation leases have been issued and are under the thirty-three year 
agreement. 

The agreement provides that portions classified as unarable by the lessor 
shall not be cultivated for the purpose of growing grain crops, 69 per cent of — 
the total 916,000 acres is classified as arable and 31 per cent can be used ane 
pasture purposes but must not 'be kept under cultivation. 

Examination of a map, prepared by the Department of Agriculture of 
Canada, which shows the number of bonus payments in each township, and 
checking the map with ‘a list. of these leased lands reveals that more than 66 per 
cent of the total acreage is situated in townships where payments have been made 
in five or less years since the advent of P.F.A.A. 

While the acreage leased to veterans, who come under Section (35) of the 
Veterans Land Act, would not be affected by the proposed amendment, more than 
50 per cent of the total number of lessees, and this group includes certain 
veterans as well as non-veterans, would be deprived of assistance under the 
P.F.A.A. insofar as a crop failure on their leased Crown lands was concerned. 

The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture considers that the proposed 
amendment would cause an unfair and unjust discrimination against these lessees 
and would not be in keeping with the spirit of jomt Canada and Saskatchewan 
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programs for the purpose of stabilizing prairie agriculture. The Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Commons, therefore, is asked to give careful con- 
sideration to the following: 


1. Regardless of the location of Saakiechows a Crown land under a 33 year 
lease for general farming purposes no land which is considered by the Depart- 
ment to be unarable is made available for cultivation purposes, regardless of 
where it may be in Saskatchewan. 

2. The majority of 33 year leased lands which he be affected: by the 
proposed amendment are partial units only. These partial units are essential 
parts of the farms of the lessees and if the lessees did not have them their units 
would be uneconomical and the lessees would not be self sufficient to the extent 
they now are. 

3. The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture during the next two or 
three years, plans to lease about 200,000 acres of new land considered to have 
a high percentage of arable portions, to farmers who need to be rehabilitated. 

Hon. Mr. Nouier: Those 200,000 acres, for the benefit of the committee, 
will ‘be in the northeast part of Saskatchewan where prairie farm assistance 
payments are practically unknown. Those 200,000 acres of additional land will 
therefore contribute to the prairie farm assistance fund. 

4, While the proposed amendment would exempt the lessees of partial units 
and the lessees of new rehabilitation units from assistance under P.F.A.A. in 
years of crop failure these same lands will be high producers and the crops 
therefrom will be subject to compulsory deductions contributed to P.F.A.A. funds. 

5. If the proposed amendment were enacted a lessee of arable land from 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture would be excluded from P.F.A.A. 
and a lessee of unarable land from a private owner would receive aid in crop 
failure years. 

6. The Land Disposition Policy of the Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture is aiding in the stabilization of agriculture in Saskatchewan. 

Now, I am coming to the figures for unpatented provincial land. 

The following dispositions of unpatented provincial land as at March 31, 
1950, reveal how this program is working out: 


Acres 
Tyeased | FORT CUILIVATION. Wo-c in 'sher sect Fo steko in Sag eee oe eines ema 641,388 
essed Lor: SP ante awl Lay 2 sae eke) ee es OARS ose Bs, Sle wt 5,087,733 
included“in .P-F-R-As- community) pashuress fois Ry Wd Ande Glow rales eke 172,937 
Included in Provincial community pastures ...........ccceeeceens 193,323 
Mieluded in -other~Provinesal projects ieee sd ei a A ee 15,780 
Reserved for proposed community pastures .............-.e0ee0es 174, 080 

6,285,241 — 


In addition to the above lands which never have been privately owned the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, controlled as at March 31, 1950, 
571,601 acres acquired by the Saskatchewan Land Utilization Board: 

I might mention that the purpose of this board was to take over title to 
submarginal land in order to remove that land from cultivation and we have 
found, as I think every other agency has found, that the only real control you 
can exercise over the problem is to obtain title to the land. 


The dispositions of these lands are: Acres 
included in PiY R.A. community pastures ..)....5 ew he a ee ee b's 158.044 
Included in Provincial community pastures.......-+ee.eseeeeeees 5,360 
Included in other VO PUMCUAL y PIO JORERL oe. kg fd osohhd 5G mycke caters etal s Bh 14,857 
Reserved in proposed ‘community pastures.........00..cc ee eee ees 119,040 
Reserved for municipalities to sublet for grazing and hay........ 169,755 


Ty ARAIR A! Oh Shel aches by sig be teva Mak abel Vang heh, Zs, nda a aw MURA AN a ills! aon Ok 104,545 
| 571,601 
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That makes a total of 571,601 acres controlled by the Land Utilization 
Board that will either go into community pasture or will be taken out of 
cultivation. 


7. The part that Saskatchewan through the Land Utilization Board has 
played in the development of community pastures illustrates that the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Agriculture is making progress in converting abandoned 
unarable cultivated land to grass. The Department chose the areas included in 
_ P.F.R.A. pastures and has made land available to Pee P.F.R.A. as follows: 


Acres 

Growin land. transferred iio): Gana dag ieee ela Wi ks wi ees aie mae 569,578 
Oo Lad). Tra st eOrrecd.) Gon MueenreaG a uk MiMi melee nen cc, ci! a Cm Mn nate 331.562 
Crown land to be transferred to Canada by lease or title........ 172,937 
L.U.B. land to be transferred to Canada by lease or title........ - 158,044 
ae 1,232,121 

Acquired by P.F.R.A. with improvements thereon................ 15,413 
Ne be VACQHIFER AIT OM, AMIN ACID AM TISS RW yt ues alu baile un ine ao Sealand 12,849 
Tos bevvacd tired “from privake sOw Mens. Wisse won Maia e stb acoso ckake latalemahe bite D0,00d 
1,315,920 


The 55,537 acres that are presently owned by private people are within 
community pastures andi for the benefit of the committee I might mention that 
the larger percentage of that acreage is owned by the C.N.R., so apparently the 
railway companies did get some of this submarginal land when the grants were 
made to them, and in fact they got a lot of it, and indeed that is one of our 
problems in Saskatchewan. 

In conclusion the foregoing information clearly indicates that during recent 
years the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has ‘been judiciously disposing 
of lands for the purposes for which the lands have been found suitable when 
classified. The Department, therefore, does not consider land which it disposes 
of for cultivation in order to set up a new economic unit or to add to a partial 
unit in order to make it economic should not come under the P.F.A.A. the same 
as deeded land which an occupant controls by way of a lease agreement. The 
Department is of the opinion that its lands under 33-year lease agreement will 
make substantial contributions to P.F.A.A. and the lessees should receive assist- 
ance to which they should be entitled and thus have whatever degree of security 
which may be obtained from this source. 

That concludes my brief, gentlemen, and I might add just one thing further 
in connection with the thirty- three year cultivation leases: these leases become 
taxable and come under the direct jurisdiciton of the Saskatchewan Assessment 
Commission. If any of our lessees complain because of excessive assessment the 
Saskatchewan Assessment Commission will go in there and re-assess that land ~ 
and if it should ‘be found in a category not suitable for cultivation it will be 
taken out of cultivation. In other words, I assure the committee that the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is very conscious of the whole problem. 
We have plenty of headaches ourselves; we do not appreciate having to furnish 
seed to people who have hadi nine crop failures in ten years. We are just as 
much concerned, and you can be sure the Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture will contribute 100 per cent. We will co-operate with both hands to that 
program of overcoming some of our major agricultural difficulties in Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Ross: First of all I would like to offer my congratulations to you, Mr. 
Chairman, on your election to the chairmanship again. This has been my first 
opportunity to attend a meeting of the committee but as some of you know, 
the chairman and I used to sit as presidents on the LES unions in our 
respective provinces. 

The Minister of Agriculture has given an historical account which was ; very 
interesting to us, and the hon. minister from Saskatchewan has given a very 
good account of ‘conditions there. ! 
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I was very much interested in reading a speech by the right hon. minister 
last winter where he stated there was a real problem with a lot of people dry 
farming in southwestern Saskatchewan who should be moved out under P.F.R.A., 
and that it was not good business for them to continue as they were. I think 
that is right, is it not, sir? 

Right Hon, Mr. Garpiner: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Ross: In respect of that I have a very interesting return, a sessional 
paper. I was the mover and the questions were: 

1. Under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939 to date, what amount 
of money has been deducted from sale of grain at 1 per cent, and paid 
into fund by the producers within the provinces of (a) Manitoba; (b) 
Saskatchewan; (c) Alberta? 

2. What amount of money has been or will be paid out, 1939 to 
the end of the 1949 crop year, to producers by provinces under ‘the Act? 

3. How many townships or part townships in each province have 
qualified for payments under the Act during 1949? 

4. How many of the same townships, by provinces, have qualified 
under the Act since and including 1939, (a) 2 years; (b) 3 years; 
(c) 4 years; (d) 5 years; (e) 6 years; (f) 7 years; (g) 8 years; (h) 9 
years; (2) 10 years? 


Answer of Department of Trade and Commerce | 
PCG MAN TEDL en ec Uy An eae $ 7,282,403.06 


CES UCTIO WAIT ree be eis) Me dn iacia eis win erm ula ee 24 607,978 . 74 

NOUN LCE RM COON SCHL It) AL a EE MER SS 13,109,306. 60 
Unallocated 7 
Bt I OGOTA DIET ale (LOSE tetas! eee ares a ie el ac ite dons peaere 9,198 91° 


Answers of Department of Agriculture 


1. Being answered by the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Dora NU ere era ed GEN, wus eC rial os iat $ 2,547,590.77. 
DAS RA LOMOM ATI TUS nis uyaih soak oak LN Le ERIN Tay 94,884,155.58 
UNECE WAG Rp R AE SE le aye tN kth a am Oe ea i 26,444,884 .05 


$123,876,630. 40 


SiN anitawarwn re wc OTS Nm Abe sla OS AN lnm, 82 
Bra SIR ACALIO WOT reef Set year ape takes eS Ducky e's, OR aac aR RAP 1731 
OH CE LAGS tiie ren ste eR ict AAS NR Ne he cL aR 1,126 

4. Manitoba...... (a) 235 6(b) 9: (c) kd) nena (e) wainine 


(f)y ily 4g) dye(h), nil; (@) nil. 
Saskatchewan...(a) 42; (b) 114; (c) 1386; (d) 193; 
(e) 294; (f) 329; (g) 294; (h) 162; (2) 44. 
AlberttayceX bo) 8523) (b) 109s" He) 645) Md) VOB 
Ge)e FL 71s Ag) T2053) (Bh). ATT: Mayol, 


I think that is a rather significant lot of information and fits in with the 
history we have heard this morning. 

Now, I wish to deal with some points made by the hon. minister from 
Saskatchewan, because while Manitoba is much less affected than the other 
two provinces, we have many of the same situations you have in your province 
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about future school lands which may ‘be taken care of and provincial lands. 
Our department in Manitoba has set aside property for veterans and up to diate 
civilians could not buy that land, ‘but they have set up land for settlement in 
Manitoba and I do hope assistance is provided. 

Now, I know the operation of this Act is difficult, but we have been trying to 
get it down as much as possible to an insurance scheme for the individual farmer. 
I could give you a concrete example now and it is opposite to what the hon. 
minister pointed out, all with the very best of intentions on the part of everybody, 
municipal, provincial and federal. We have, for example, one particular project 
which comes to mind in connection with the flooding of the Souris river. Our 
Souris river winds around and passes through the corners of four townships and 
the river winds in and out through these four corners. Last year only one of 
these townships qualified for crop failure assistance. The other three lost just 
as much ‘but did not receive any assistance at all so there were a great many 
hardships. I do realize this is a difficult matter, but I wanted to make that. 
point clear because we have great difficulty in pointing out to these people that 
they cannot receive the bonus under P.F.A.A. There are all those difficulties 
to contend with, and I want to add further, and I think the minister from 
Saskatchewan made the point too, there was a bit of duplication of public 
federal funds ‘being spent under P.F.R.A. where the P.F.A.A. are rather working 
against them. If I understood the Right hon. minister right, I believe those 
people are still remaining in large community pastures, and I know about the 
difficulty of removing them. Did I understand the Right hon. minister to say 
they were still qualified under P.F.A.A.: 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No, they do not qualify for payment. 

Mr. Ross: There are large ‘areas there where the people should be moved 
and that was the spirit I read into the speech delivered by the hon. minister from 
Saskatchewan; that these people should ‘be moved out because there is a tendency 
for them to stay there. The minister pointed out they would get a few hundred 
dollars every year if there was a crop failure. JI am afraid we will have to deal 
with that situation and straighten it out. I do not want to be misunderstood, 
I am in favour of the P.F.A.A., but I think we have to avoid duplication in the 
expenditure of public money. They have done a magnificent job, but we have 
to be careful not to have duplication in future. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: There is one thing I would like to point out. 
On the first page of the brief in paragraph 5, it says that while the acreage 
leased to veterans who come under section 35 of the Veterans’ Land Act would 
not be affected by the proposed amendment, more than 50 per cent of the total 
number of leases, and this group includes certain veterans ‘as well as non- 
veterans, would be deprived of assistance under P.F.A.A. in so far as crop failure ~ 
on their leased Crown lands is concerned. 

The only case in which I could see that would happen would be where just 
because a man happens to ‘be a veteran it does not bring him in; he has to come 
under the Veterans Land Act. If a veteran leases a piece of land from the 
provincial government without reference to the Veterans Land Act he is just 
another individual. What I would like to point out is that he has the opportunity 
of coming in under the Veterans’ Land Act and still being subject to payment 
under this Act. 


Mr. Ross: If he takes the land under the Veterans’ Land Act? 
Right Hon Mr. Garprner: Yes; that is his business. 
Hon. Mr. Nouter: I would like Mr. Thomson to clear up that point. 


Mr. THomson: Mr. Chairman, in connection with this: point there are 
leases of provincial land given to veterans who are established under the 
Veterans’ Land Act under section 9, where they purchased land and had already 
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received their grants. The lease that was given to them by the province does 
not then come under section 35 of the Veterans’ Land Act, it is a lease given 
to them of additional land in order to have a better unit. There are instances 
where land has been purchased under the Veterans’ Land Act for the veterans, 
and they have suggested to us they take an additional quarter-section of pro- 
vincial land suitable for cultivation. 

Right Hon.: Mr. Garpiner: He has it under the Veterans’ Land Act. 


Mr. Tuomson: He received the first purchase under section 9, but then 
this other one-quarter section of provincial land does not come under the 
Veterans’ Land Act at all. He does not get the same lease he would get where 
he leased from the province under section 35 of the Veterans’ Land Act and 
under the provincial Land Act, in order that he might qualify for a grant 
from the dominion under the Veterans’ Land Act. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpriner: If I understand you correctly, the man buys 
one-half section or a quarter-section under the Veterans’ Land Act and leases 
another quarter-section from you, which may be right alongside it, and what 
you say is he-should come under section 1 as well. 

Mr. THomson: Yes, that lease does not come under section 35 of the 
Veterans’ Land Act. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: He would be affected if he has not enough 
to qualify for his two hundred acres in the first place. 

Mr. THomson: I am speaking of the case, sir, where he may have, say, 
one-half section and we lease him a quarter-section. If my understanding 
is correct, does he have to have four hundred acres under cultivation before 
he can qualify for the maximum of four hundred? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: Yes. 

Mr. Wricut: Also if he bought land under section 9 of the Veterans’ 
- Land Act, which is the section whereby a man can purchase on his own, he 
would not qualify at all. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It would not matter whom he bought from. 
If he bought land from the province under that Act he would come under it. 

Mr. Wricut: Only if he bought it under section 35. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: No, under the Veterans’ Land Act. 

Mr. TuHomson:. We can imagine a hypothetical case where the veteran 
comes back and takes over a one-half section of land and leases from his 
father a quarter-section; he would not get it either. He is in the same 
position as the veteran who buys under the Veterans’ Land Act. He gets one- 
half section or whatever size of parcel they consider best. He has obtained 
all the grants and assistance he can qualify for under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
but it is decided to give him an additional one-quarter section because that 
is considered the best disposition that could be made of that land. 

Hon. Mr. Notuet: We have had cases where the people have said, “We 
will buy this land provided we can get this Crown land next to it.” 

Mr. Wricut: What are the terms of your lease? 

Mr. THomson: It is a thirty-three year lease and crop sharing is based 
on the fertility of the land running from one-sixth on the very best to one- 
tenth. 

Mr. Arcuge: Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with these others who 
have congratulated you on being elected chairman this year. Our relations 
in the past have been happy and I am sure will continue to be so in future. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the right hon. minister, Mr. 
Gardiner, giving his history on land settlement and the responsibilities of 
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the different governments to that end. I am sure we all agree with him, par- 
ticularly those of us from the west, that there is a continuing responsibility 
on the federal government to the people who were settled in that area of 
western Canada which is subject to drought from time to time. I agree too 
with the Saskatchewan Minister of Agriculture that their program is right in 
so far as the provincial government is concerned, namely, that all lands 
under the control of the provincial government should be allocated to their 
best use. We are all, I am sure, grateful that we have an Act like this, but 
we do feel that we are entitled to it. There have been improvements made 
from time to time in the past and as far as I can remember most amend- 
ments have received our support. 

Now, I just want to make a point qualifying the wording of this new 
clause (c). If I read it correctly it does change the original bill by even more 
than the further additions. As has already been pointed out, while veterans 
under the Veterans’ Land Act are eligible for payment, veterans will not obtain 
payment on land leased from the provincial government in addition to what- 
ever land they may have obtained under the Veterans’ Land Act. It exempts 
special areas in Alberta and I think that is an improvement and it exempts co- 
operative farms as such, and school lands. 

Now, as I understand the bill, the first clause of the bill when it was 
originally drafted was that land leased from the municipality, the provincial 
government or the dominion government was not eligible for prairie farm assist- 
ance with the exception of land taken under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. Now, 
the new clause (c) reads as follows: 

(c) with respect to lands not sold or granted, or not satel to be sold 
or granted, by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and for the purposes of this section such lands 
shall not be included in computing the cultivated land of a farmer, and the 
grain grown thereon shall not be included in computing the average yield 
in a township, but this paragraph does not apply to 

(i) lands disposed of to a settler or veteran under the Soldier Settlement 

Act or The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, 


(11) lands in a Special Area in Alberta as constituted on the said third 
day of June by or under The Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta, 


(i111) lands approved by the Board and held by a co- operative farm 
association, 


(iv) school lands, or 


(v) lands with respect to which an agreement has been entered into 
between the Government of Canada and the government of a province 
under The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 


Now, that seems to say this to me, and I am asking the minister if I am 
correct, that if any one of these three governments owned land prior to January 3, 
1939, and between that date and this date they sold that land under the freehold 
title, the purchaser of that land will not be now eligible for payment, whereas 
in the way the clause was originally drafted the province or the dominion or 
the municipality continued to have the right to sell the land and the purchaser 
of the land continued to have the right to draw prairie farm assistance the 
same as anyone else. If the provincial government sold land within the last 
ten-year period, or if they sell land in the future, will the purchaser of that 
land be eligible for prairie farm assistance? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If they have sold land any time since the 3rd 
of June, 1939, this amendment says that payment is not made on that land, 
subject ‘to the last five conditions. Tif they sold the land under the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act to veterans it is paid... If the land was provided for in the special 
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areas in Alberta, or if the land is approved by the ‘board as being proper land 
to go into a co-operative farm association it is paid. In other words, the only 
thing they would be concerned about is whether it would be suitable land: that 
comes in, and any school lands that have been sold come in. If the P. F. R.A. 
makes an arrangement with the provincial government for handling of land in 
a manner which would permit it, it comes in. In other, words, the land which 
is eliminated is the land which the government, sells to somebody or leases to 
somebody, to which they held title in 1939. 

Mr. Arcur: If a man in 1942 purchased land from the provincial govern- 
ment and does not come under any of these five parts, he is not eligible for prairie 
farm assistance? 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpIner: That is right. 


Mr. Arcur: I want to object to that in the strongest possible terms. I do 
not think a man who purchases land from the provincial government or any body 
else in the last ten years should be discriminated against. You are taking one 
per cent from him and you are continuing to take it, but you say because he 
purchased land from a governmental ‘body he cannot obtain payment. When 
the minister was discussing this in the House I thought he was dead set against 
the lease policy, but as I read the new amendments he is discriminating against 
people who purchased land on the basis of freehold title, and if I might bring 
a little philosophy into it, that to my mind would seem a ‘free enterprise system 


of dealing with land. .1 do not object to it, and I do not object to the lease 


method of dealing with land. I think there is room for both, and certainly I 


would not suggest a change so that people should have land on a free title basis 


rather than a lease basis, but now the minister 1s saying if you lease land in the 
future, that is new land that is opened up, and you cannot get the bonus. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: Only in case it wasn’t opened up before 1939. 

Mr. ArcuEe: Now, if land is opened up in the northeast part of Saskatchewan 
and sold, then the people who purchase that land will not be eligrble for payment 
because that land was held by the government previous to June 3, 1939. The 
Minister of Agriculture here is saying to the provincial governments, ‘You 
have to keep your land under the thirty-three year lease basis because if you sell 
it the individuals will not become eligible.” Putting it under the thirty-three 


_ year lease does not bring it in unless he is a veteran. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinpr: The thirty-three year lease does not bring 
it in unless that is an equivalent. 


Mr. Araue: Yes, or a co-operative farm. Now, let us take a case in Alberta. 


A certain area is set up on a co-operative basis—although it is not free 


enterprise I am all for that basis—although if in Alberta it is agreed that those 
farmers should have a right to purchase that land, well, I think they should 
have a right to receive a bonus the same as co-operative farmers taking it on a 
lease basis since they have still to. pay the one per cent. I would like to know 
why the minister is exempting it under the free hold basis. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: I admit there is a change in the wording which 
leaves out lease and deal with the land as such and it was what we had in 
mind, what we were trying to do when we started, but my honourable friend’s 
criticisms in the House indicated to me that may be he had something. 


Mr. Arcur: I did not want you to go this far. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrr: And we tried to word it in order to take care 
of it. The position which is taken here is, that the federal government is 
prepared to accept on behalf of the taxpayers of Canada the responsibility for 
the decisions which the federal government have made, and government after 
government warned people this land is not good, you better not go on it; but 
we say, even in spite of that, we did let them go on the land they are on it, 
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and every person who is in that south country has had the opportunity, ever 
since he went into it, whether in 1900 or 1914 or after, to buy any land that is 
round about him, he has had the opportunity to homestead any land that 
is round about him, but he himself has decided that the land is not good 
enough. He says; I do not want to buy it, I do not want to even homestead it, 
neither does any of my family want to homestead it; and so it stayed there in 
that position up till 1930. The provincial government then took that land, 
and the first government of which I know something—the province of Saskat- 
chewan—decided to try and sell that land, they put it up for sale, but none of 
it was bought. We came back in 1934, and we put lands up for homesteading, 
and they were not homesteaded. Now, in 1939 they were still there, five years 
after that, nobody thought they were ‘good enough to want to take them up. 
Now, we brought in an Act in 1989 which makes it possible for a man to draw 
$1.50 and up to $2 an acre on this land if he cultivates it and he get either 
a cultivation lease or he buys it,—I do not care which way he handles it,— 
he gets it subject to an inducement which he has in this Act. The figures which 
were quoted to you this morning indicates that 900,000 and some odd acres 
have gone back, some 600,000 into cultivation, but the other one-third, the land 
they can pasture attached to the other, and that is the way we all farm— 


Mr. ArcuEe: Has it gone back into cultivation? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Some 600,000 acres have gone back into ae 
tivation, a great deal of it to veterans, some 200,000 acres, I understand, 
land which under this Act is land which could not be paid on. — 

Now, the fact remains, however, that 600,000 acres of these lands that 
everybody prior to 1935 agreed were not fit for cultivation are now being cul- 
tivated, and one of the reasons why that land is being cultivated is that they | 
get. a $2,300 grant under the Veterans Land Act, and another reason why it is 
being cultivated is that we undertake to pay them from $1.50 to $2.00 an acre 
to farm it. 

Now, I am saying we may justify it with regard to returned men who 
want to live near their families, but it is a little difficult to justify it in regard 
to other people, and you even have to stretch it a bit for returned men. If 
there is any discrimination in this it is discrimination in favour of returned 
men. We do not object to that but when other people come on the land then 
we think there must be a better reason than that. I am concerned a little myself 
about the returned man, his $2,300 will run out a lot quicker than he thinks, 


and when his $2,300 has gone he may want a good farm. We may not be 


doing him a favour in doing this, but everybody wants it that way and we are 
doing it and I make no excuse for saying that this is the policy on lands that 
were declared by some three or four different tribunals to be unsuited for 
cultivation and should not be encouraged to come under cultivation. 

Mr. Jurras: I just wonder if the minister has any idea of how this amend-— 
ment will affect the province of Manitoba? What I am thinking of is that we in 
Manitoba have had, and I have always contended that we have had, rather 
small benefits out of this Act. 

The CHatrMAN: Pardon me, if you are going to speak about Manitoba— 


Mr. Jurras: It is on this particular question. We have heard the story 
about Saskatchewan and I want to protract that into Manitoba. 

The CHArRMAN: It was only on account of Mr. Nollet— 

Mr. Ross: You are making a comparable point, Mr. Jutras? 

Mr. Jurras: Yes, a comparable point to this. Now, we have had the round 
figures. On the whole we get back about one half the money we put in; Saskat- 
chewan gets back three times more than they put into this fund. What I would 
like to get is an idea of how this amendment will affect Manitoba. For instance, — 
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some of the land or most of the land that is now benefiting under the Act is 
_to be taken out by this amendment. Will it be that this will make the situa- 
tion even worse in the province? If so, my attitude naturally would be affected. 
Has the minister any idea, has it been discussed, or what has he in mind? 
Has he any idea on how it will affect the province of Manitoba? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: The province does not think it does or it would 
have been represented here. I do not think it does. I do not know of an acre 
-m Manitoba that is affected by this. There may be some, as the member from 
Souris mentioned a moment ago, and that is taken care of. That is, the Mani- 
toba government still has some lands they want to settle and they refuse to 
let anybody else settle them until they take care of returned soldiers. If they 
take care of returned soldiers on this land it is still under this Act, there is no 

question of that. 
Now, you have these small pastures; which the Manitoba government has 
the administration of. We helped set them up. If, in setting up one of these 
pastures they want to move somebody and they have a piece of land they 
want that man to settle on outside the pasture fence, they enter into an agree- 
ment under subsection 5 of this section and that is done, and they are taken 
care of. I asked Mr. Nollet the terms of the lease: the terms of the lease are 
one-sixth or one-tenth of the crop. If the crop is a good crop it is one-sixth, 
I presume. Well, a good crop is twenty bushels to an acre and one-sixth of 
twenty bushels comes to about three and a half bushels and at $1 a bushel that 
is $3.50 and I think that one of the methods by which prairie farm assistance 
can be taken care of is to say in a poor year that they are not going to charge 
for any rent and that is a matter that can also be dealt with under the thirty- 
three year lease. 

Mr. Arcur: But in a poor year there is no rent, there is a poor crop. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Why should the provincial government get 
rent on land that is not suitable for cultivation? J think there could be some 
justification, with respect to this land that everybody has declared is not suitable 
for cultivation, for letting a fellow who lives alongside of it have it and cultivate 
it, and telling him: you do not need to pay rent, and nobody is going to pay you 
if you do cultivate it but if you let enough cultivate it you will have that country | 
blowing away in a short time. 

Mr. Wricut: As a matter of fact, the basis of the share of the crop is not 
the growth of the crop that: year; it is based on the amount of the crop which 
is grown in that particular year. The minister made the point that 641,000 acres 
had gone back into cultivation— 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No, I assume that that has come into cultivation 
for the first time. 

Mr. WricHt: You are assuming they came into cultivation, but according 
to the figures I have, 499,000 acres of those 641,000 are school lands; only 142,000 
of them are provincial lands ‘and in the 142,000 acres there will be a considerable 
amount of veterans’ Jand, so in actual fact all that 641,000 acres that is now under 
cultivation was not under cultivation before. We will still be paying P.F.A.A. 
on 75 to 80 per cent of it under the amendment we are proposing at the present 
time. The other point I want to make is this, that any one who has purchased 
provincial land since 1939 purchased that land in good faith that he was going to 
get P.F.A.A. That was the law at the time they purchased the land, and now 
we are saying in this Act, retroactively, that he shall not receive P.F.A.A. 
from now on. It seems to me that is retroactive legislation, something that the 
individual purchaser did not take into account when he was purchasing the land, 
and I would object very strenuously to retroactive legislation. The other point is 
that of the 200,000 acres which the provincial government is proposing to bring 
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under cultivation, is all in the northeastern part of the province in the Carrick 
river valley or north of the main C.N.R. line that goes through Sturgess and 
that area there. Normally, very seldom will there be P.F.A.A. on it, but never- 
theless it will be subject to the one per cent levy. Now we are saying that it does 
not matter what should happen there, even if once in twenty years it happened 
they should have a crop failure, they do not come under P.F.A.A. but they will 
have to continue to pay the one per cent levy on a large volume of grain grown. 
There is a large volume of grain grown in that area, and it does not seem to me to 
be fair that you should collect a one per cent levy on land which you said you 
will never pay P.F.A.A. on. I think it would be much fairer to leave them under 
the P.F.A.A. because they will not collect probably once in twenty years and 
probably not even then. 


Hon. Mr. Nouuer: Just one thing and I think we will be through in this — 
committee. I would just like to make an explanatory comment with reference — 


to the 641,000 acres that apparently has come under cultivation since 1989. 
As Mr. Wright mentioned, and as we mentioned in the brief, most of that is 
school land. Therefore, there would be a small part of that which would be 
provincial land on which P.F.A.A. is paid, but we only make the representation 


with respect to lands that have been carefully classified; and I can say this, 


that on all of the 641,000 acres of arable land, either school or provincial, they 


have thirty-three year leases, and proportionately these crown lands pay more 


than any other lands in the province contributing to P.F.A.A. 
Mr. Lecrer: By whom were these lands classified? 


Hon. Mr. Nourer: I will let my director of lands make a statement on 


the classification. 
Mr. Lecer: Was it by a federal or provincial board? 


Mr. THomson: With respect to lands leased by the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, before any parcel of such land is leased it is carefully 
inspected and classified according to the system of classification of lands used 
today in Saskatchewan. The developers of that system of land classification 
were the soil department of the University of Saskatchewan. The Saskatchewan 
Assessment Commission uses that system of land classification, and land so 
classified is identified as to soil type of the land. All the factors that affect 
the productivity of the land are taken into consideration, and after all that is 


considered, it 1s determined whether the land is. on the basis of what we know, 


suitable for cultivation or not. That is done before the land is made available. 
Now, the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is responsible for that 


classification first, and if the Veterans’ Land Act officials want to inspect the 
land when it is made available to veterans, they likewise classify it. Subse- — 


quent to that the Saskatchewan Assessment Commission would classify it. 


Now, we are in this position in Saskatchewan, with respect to any land we - 


lease for cultivation: there are in some cases three checks and in all cases there 
will be at least two checks to determine whether that is considered to be arable 
land. There are lands in all parts of Saskatchewan that are considered by 
parties to be suitable for grain production regardless of where they may be. 
There is an area though: in the southwest that has not much of. that land but 
even in the southwest we have certain parcels of crown: lands that it would 
be inadvisable to keep out of grain production because you get the maximum 
of net income from them. The sceptre clays which you have heard about are 
the outstanding examples. Now, in respect to these school lands a lot of them 
have been under cultivation before 1939. Some of the contract purchasers of 
these lands did not make good their contracts and the lands came back to the 
Saskatchewan government. They were held from the commencement of the 
war until they could be made available for veterans’ settlements. 
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Me Arcue: Would you mind telling us roughly how many acres of that 
land were in cultivation before 1939? 

Mr, THomson: I cannot give you that figure but I would guess that at 
least 50 per cent of the land that has been made available to veterans has been 
under cultivation since before 1989. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: And gone back to prairie? 

Mr. THomson: No, it never reverted. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: What was done with it in the meantime? 


Mr. THomson: Much of it was leased to civilians who could carry it on 
with their own farm units knowing they could not acquire it because it was 
reserved for veterans; that was put on in 1940. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It is not affected at all by this amendment? 
Mr. THomson: No. 


_ Mr. Lucer: Gentlemen, we do not understand at all what Mr. Phone 
Is saying. He seems to be carrying on a conversation with the minister. 


Mr. THomson: These lands that I am talking about comprise a very 
considerable percentage of these 641,000 acres which the ‘honourable minister 
from Saskatchewan was talking about. 


Mr. Lecer: May I ask a question? Mr. Nollet said a little while ago 
that he was going to lease some land, the province was going to lease some 
land. I wonder if any of these lands are included in the 110,000 acres which 
had been fenced for pasture by the federal government? 

Hon. Mr. Nouuet: No. | 


Mr. Lesace: You said that all this land which was under lease had been 
classified very carefully and it was very good land. If it is such good land, 
why do you need assistance? 

Mr. THomson: The point we are trying to argue is that this land is 
suitable for cultivation and it should be treated the same as any other land 
which is operated by the owner or which is leased to the occupant; that 
this land which makes payments to P.F.A.A. should in times of crop failure 
receive benefits under P.F.A.A. 


Mr. Corry: In connection with this land or land classification do you 
take into consideration rainfall, the likelihood of rainfall, or are you only 
basing your classifications on the type of soil? 

Mr. TuHomson: The system of classification rates the soil types and the 
rating of the soil type takes into consideration the climate which affects that 
land. Now, there are certain soils in the southwestern part of the province— 
true the frequency is not high, but there are certain soils there that have 
a good record of reproduction and many of the lands that are under those 
leases we are talking about have such soils. 

Mr. Decors: I just want to put a question to the minister from Sas- 
katchewan. Has the Saskatchewan provincial government ever been approached 
by the federal government to make a contribution under this Act so as to take 
care of some of these farmers who did suffer crop losses but who have found 
themselves ineligible for payments? 

Hon. Mr. Nouier: No, we have never received any formal request, 
although it was suggested if we wanted extended benefits of P.F.A.A. certain 
areas of the province might take some responsibility. 

Mr. DrecorE: What was your attitude? 


Hon. Mr. Noutuer: We feel if we started that it would never end. There 
would be no place where you could draw the line. 
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We would get into a mess. We have assumed the responsibility for 
killing all the grasshoppers and that, incidentally, Mr. Minister, brings the 
yield up, relieves you of P.F.A.A. benefits, and maybe we ought to have said 
to heck with the grasshoppers, let them eat it all up, but we did not. In 
addition, we are taking the responsibility for a lot of other things, furnishing 
relief, and seed. We are paying now approximately $3 million odd, Mr. 
Gardiner, in assuming the responsibility for the old seed grant obligations, 
paying that off over the years, with interest; and we are pretty conscious 
of this problem. 

Some Mempsers: It is one o’clock. 


Mr. Lecer: Could the Right Honourable the Minister tell us how many 
million dollars are paid from the Canadian treasury to assist western farmers 
under both the P.F.R.A. and the P.F.A.A.? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I would just like to suggest that if we are not 
too hungry we might sit five minutes and let Mr. Nollet clear up what he is trying 
to answer. 

With regard to the last question I do not think it would be fair to answer 
unless I were to tell you how much the apple growers are getting too, and how 
much is ‘being paid to send grain down here and, if we are going to get into a 
question of how much is ‘being paid to the east or to the west the only answer 
I would give is that it is just about balanced. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, has any member any testion to ask Mr. 
Nollet or Mr. Thomson? 

Mr. DarrocH: What is the assessed value of the land, per acre? 

Mr. THomson: The average assessed value is some figure that I do not 
know, but I will make this statement. It would be my opinion that the average 
assessed value of the land under lease for cultivation by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture would be somewhere around $2,000 per quarter 
section, or more if all the land in the quarter section is under cultivation. 

Mr. Ross: That is the assessment? 

Mr. THomson: Yes. You might find a quarter section of land with a much 


lower assessment where there would be some arable land in the quarter section ~ 


’ due to it being a different soil type entirely from the rest of the quarter section. 
You might find such a quarter section assessed at $1,000, where twenty acres of 
that land would 'be worth more than 140 acres of grazing land. 

Mr. DarrocH: In arriving at the share of one-sixth or one-tenth, is the 
assessed value taken into consideration or just the character? 

Mr. THomson: The valuation put on the land, or what we call the soil 
rating. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinpr: May I state what I think Mr. Nollet is asking us. 
He is asking us to consider one UCSIOR op erence the 33-year leases should be 
entirely exempted. 

Hon. Mr. Noutier: Yes, Mr. Gardiner, and lands which have been classified 
as suitable for cultivation by the land branch. That is the only land we are 
worried about. 

The CHarRMAN: Carried. 


The committee adjourned. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, June 1, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.30 
o’clock. Mr. A. J. Bater, Chairman, presided. 


Present: Messrs. Argue, Bater, Bennett, Blue, Bryce, Catherwood, Charlton, 
Coyle, Darroch, Diefenbaker, Dumas, Fair, George, Gour (Russell), Harkness, 
Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Leger, MeCubbin, Murray (Cariboo), Quelch, 
Roberge, Ross (Souris), ‘Studer, Wright, Wylie. (28) 


In attendance: Right Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; 
G. J. Matte, Associate Director, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation, and R. E.. 
Motherwell, Private Secretary to the Minister. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill No. 209, An Act to amend The 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 1939. 


The General discussion on Clause 1 was continued. 
The Minister of Agriculture answered questions. 


Mr. Ross (Souris), moved,—That the Committee recommend: 

(a) That the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the year 1948-49 
tabled in the House of Commons be referred to the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization, and 


(6) That the Standing Committee on Agriculture ae Colonization be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things having to do 
with the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Chairman felt inclined to rule this motion out of order on the grounds 
that a Committee receives its directions from the House. 


Mr. Diefenbaker quoted from a copy of a letter from Mr. Ketcheson, Secre- 
tary Treasurer of the Rural Municipality of Arm River to the Minister. 


At 1.15 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Hovuse ofr COMMONS, 


TuHurspay, June 1, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11:30 am. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, will you kindly come to order. This morning 
we are resuming consideration of Bill No. 209, “An Act to Amend the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, 1939.” We are still on Section 1, subsection (c), which is 
the section which deals with “no award.” 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, might I raise one point before we proceed? 

Mr. Jurras: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order: it was my understanding 
that we had not actually got down to the sections. I have a general question to 
ask on the first item before we go into the sections of the bill. 

Mr. Ross: That was true. There was one question I wanted to raise in 
view of the many statements made in the House. I think it would only be fair 
to the people concerned, so I move, seconded by the hon. member for Calgary 
East, as follows: 

(See motion in the minutes of proceedings.) 


I so move at this time because the minister has said that he would facilitate 
it, provided this standing committee wished to consider the report of the wheat 
board. Therefore if we decide that we want to study and examine the report 
it would only be fair to give the officials of the Board due notice in order to 
prepare themsleves and to be here. We started morning sittings today. More- 
over, this is only the second meeting of this committee, so I am not pressing for 
a vote now. However, you will have time to consider it, and you have due 


notice accordingly. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I do not want to discuss the question whether 
we should or not deal with the report but, I do suggest it is a little irregular. 
Mr. Ross: If it is a little irregular, it is the fault of the Minister of Trade and 


Commerce. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Maybe he was a little irregular; I do not know. 


I think the matter should be submitted to us by the House rather than that we 


should submit something to them. I think it can be generally taken for granted 
that this committee is prepared to consider the matter if it should be referred to 
us. I think it would be generally agreed by all the members of the committee that 
we are quite prepared to sit and listen. In fact, we would have to do so anyway 
if the subject is submitted to us by the House. We could probably make 
arrangements that way and accept it. However, I can talk to the Right Hon. 
Mr. Howe and see what he has to say about it. 

Mr. Ross: Let me say that I agree with the right hon. the minister. How- 
ever, you do know what happened in the House of Commons. I asked the 
minister when he tabled that report if it would be referred to the standing 
committee on Agriculture and Colonization for consideration, and he stated 
several times in the House that if we so desired, we would facilitate it. I think 
the minister should set forth the terms of reference and ask that they be referred 
to the committee.. I want to bring that before this committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we shall continue now with Bill 209. 


Mr. JurrAs: Mr. Chairman, there are a few questions with regard to the 


administration of the Act which ‘I would like to get clear in my mind. I have 
particular reference to that part of my constituency which is under water at the 
present time. As we know, the way the Act stands if there is no crop, those 
people will be entitled to P.F.A. But if for instance they do not have any 


opportunity of seeding any land, the question arises: Will they be entitled to — 
P.F.A., if there is some land which is not seeded at all but which is left unseeded — 


during the season? I was wondering what would be the score in that case? 
And if they should get entitlement, still another question arises: How and 
on what basis will the assistance be based, because there will be no acreage upon 
which to base it? I wonder if we could get a little explanation on that point. It 
is very important to the people in my district because it might influence their 
operations. There is no question of their going on the land yet, but there is the 
possibility that land might show itself within a reasonable period of time. So I 
think it is very important that the question should be cleared up right now for 
the sake of those people, so that they may know what the score is under the Act. 
While we are still on that subject—and I am still supposing—suppose it is 
not seeded and that they are entitled to assistance, because, after all, if it is not 
seeded, it is a complete crop failure? There can be no doubt about that. And I 
suppose if there is no crop seeded they would be entitled to the maximum, that 


is, the less than four bushels to the acre. I imagine that would be a good - 


assumption to make. But on the other hand in a district such as that along the 
Red river where it is fairly rolling country there is a possibility that quite a few 
pieces of land might stick up out of the water and dry out in time to be seeded. 
Now, I do not suppose there will be any wheat. But the basis of the Act is 
placed upon the wheat yield. Where there is no wheat, I think there is a regu- 
lation which provides that coarse grains can ‘be taken as a base. I am not quite 
sure about it, and J wonder if I might have an explanation as to what coarse 
grain is taken, whether it is both oats and barley or one of the two; and then, 
what is the yield corresponding to the zero of four bushels and four to eight 
bushels in respect to these coarse grains? 

And then to pursue my argument a little further: Where is the line to be 
drawn between wheat and coarse grain? Suppose there-is a total of 200 acres 
of wheat in a township and they switch over to coarse grain, would they lose 
those 200 acres because they number less than 250 or less than 500? Where is 
the line drawn at which you can drop wheat as a basis and take coarse See ae 
This matter is very applicable to my area. 


Last year this point arose in the southeast corner of the province in my- 
constituency. As a matter of fact I know that coarse grain was taken as a 


basis; but whether it was taken as a basis in all that area I do not know. I 
do not think there was very much wheat sown in that area; but it would be 
interesting to know where the officials draw the line at which to take wheat or 
to take coarse grain as a ‘basis. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Of the two sections that are referred to, one 

is in the definitions. Section 2 of the Act reads: 
(d) ‘cultivated land’ means land that in the year of award was 
seeded to crop or in summerfallow and includes land seeded to grass in 
any year if the productivity thereof was maintained in the year of award; 


I think that is intended to cover almost all land that is being cultivated. 
The terms of it have been changed since the original Act was drafted. I think 
the original Act definitely said: All lands which had been allowed to go back to 
prairie, and it gave an interpretation that if they were not seeded for one year, 
that meant going back to prairie. But some confusion was created in determin- 


ing whether lands which had been left out in summerfallow were included. One — 
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inspector might come along and gay: “Those are abandoned lands, and the 


fellow does not intend to seed them any more.” 

So I presume that land which is not seeded in that area will be cultivated as 
we cultivate summerfallow in the west, namely, the weeds will be kept down and 
it will be kept black with roughage on top, or some form of summerfallow, which 
means that it would be kept in under that definition. 

The other point mentioned is to be found in the regulations. I think it is 
section 9 subsection (6) paragraph (e) which reads as follows: 


providing that in special circumstances another kind of grain may be 
taken in lieu of wheat as the basis of awards under this Act, and in that 
event what number of bushels of such other kind of grain shall be deemed 
to be equivalent to a certain number of bushels of wheat for the purposes 
of such substitution; 


That is determined by the Board of Review and there is a provision made 


for dealing with the situation as it develops. And then subsection 9 says: 


Where no wheat was seeded in a township the yield of rye, oats or 
barley, whichever predominates, shall be used as the index for the purpose 
of determining the eligibility of the township; ... 


Mr. Ross: What yield would that have to be? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinger: That is the regulation under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act that I am reading from now. The other is in the Act; the regula- 
tions can be changed from time to time by order in council. The regulation 
based on that reads now: 

Where no wheat was seeded in a township the yield of rye, oats or 
barley, whichever predominates, shall be used as the index for the 
purpose of determining the eligibility of the township; where rye is taken 
as the index the yield per acre of rye is deemed to be the yield of wheat; 
where oats or barley are taken as the index two-thirds of the yield per 
acre of oats or barley is deemed to be the yield of wheat. 


That makes it twelve bushels for oats and barley; that is the regulation. 
And as to that town in your area, I think it is just as likely to be corn or 


‘sugar beets in some of that section; and they may have to make a change 


under the seeripsiene. or to deduct under the terms of the Act to meet a situation 


which arises. 
Mr. Jurras: If there is no wheat, they can take the predotiiuant crop. And 


if there is more oats than there is barley they will take the oats, and if there 


is more barley than oats, they will take the barley? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: They are not bound by that. The Act says 
that, and provides for any special situation. Now, a flood such as you 
have had is certainly a special situation; “providing that in special circum- 
stances another kind of grain majy be taken in leu of wheat as the basis 
of awards under this Act, and in that event what number of bushels of such 
other kind of grain shall be deemed to be equivalent to a certain number of 
bushels of wheat for the purposes of such substitution”. That is the only thing 
there is. Probably if it was in an area where sugar beets were grown—but that 
says grain, and there is just a possibility; but I can hardly conceive of a con- 
dition where there would not be any grain grown in a township. I think you 
could be quite sure it would be dealt with under this section. 


Mr. Jurras: In spite of the fact there might be some erain; that might 
cause trouble; there might be just enough grain to spoil it. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I do not agree with the statement that they | 
cannot seed barley down there. Few seed barley until after the Ist of June 
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and we have just arrived at the Ist of June today. J think there will be a lot of 
oats seeded as well, and if that land produces the crops down there which it 
does when there has been rain on it— 


Mr. Jurras: Please do not get me wrong. I am not worried about there 
not being any crop at all. Last Friday I saw a picture of a house in Emerson 


where there was still water up to the roof. Last Friday’s newspapers gave . 


the story that it was drying up in Winnipeg; but there is very little land stick- 
ing out of the water yet. Moreover, it rained yesterday and it is quite possible 
that if another inch or so goes down with this type of weather it would not 
dry up; and if it takes another week to. go down, it will take another week 
to dry up. The lands will then be in a pretty nice mess. They would have 
to be worked a little before being seeded and that would take us to the end of 
June. After the end of June there can still be some coarse grain planted. 


Mr. Jurras: Now, after the end of June there could still be some coarse 
grain planted, but it is a gamble. With the grasshoppers we expect this year 
it is a big gamble and I understand they are coming out in full bloom the same 
as if there had been no flood waters. Let us suppose climatic conditions are 
very good from now on, there will still be land under water that will not be 
seeded. A township is a big area, and particularly in the river lots there are 
bound to be a few lots where there will be a crop. In that area when there 
is sunshine and plenty of moisture a crop does grow nicely, and one river 
lot can spoil the whole township as far as P.F.A.A. is concerned. There 
may be only one or two farmers with a crop and the other will have crop failure. 


Mr. Farr: If they had individual settlement it would be all right. 


Mr. Jutras: Of course, everybody wants that, but the difficulty is how 
to do it. The question is, would we be ready to take crop insurance to that 


extent? It is the same as insuring your home against floods in that area. You 
can get insurance but of course you have to pay so high a rate it discourages 
people from doing it because there are recurring floods in that area. | 

Now, coming back to my point. If there is a very small crop planted 
and it is all oats, does that mean that the basis of wheat will be fixed on the 
yield of oats per acre for that little patch, or must there be a minimum seeded 
acreage before it is taken as a criterion? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpriner: I have just read the terms of the Act and you 
can interpret them as well as I can. There is no such thing provided for in the 


Act. The terms of the Act say that it can be all cultivated land, the whole town- ~ 


ship can be summerfallowed, seeded with coarse grain, or the whole township or 
parts of it can be in any one of these. You take all the grain that is grown in 
the township, and if it is wheat you divide it by the acreage that was in that 
grain and you get a certain yield. If there is only one farmer in there who is 
able to seed, you have an entirely different problem and one which was never 
intended to be dealt with by this Act. If we start discussing floods too much you 


will get this Act narrowed down a bit. It was never intended to deal with too 


much water, it was intended to deal with too little, but because of the terms of 
the Act we have not been able to deal with a lot of areas that have been flooded. 


Mr. Jurras: I am no suggesting an amendment to the Act at the present 
time. As you say, the Act is a general appraisal. There are regulations drafted 
by the board of review now which may be interpreted in more than one way. 
As has been pointed out, they estimate a two-thirds’ yield of coarse grain 


represents a yield of wheat. Now, that is something determined by the board 


of review. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: No, you are wrong on that, that is not deter- 
mined by the board of review. The board of review may make recommendations 
to the government and the poy arent will determine it by order in council or 
otherwise. 


Mr. JutrAs: I am sorry, I mean regulations. The thing I would like to get 
clear in my mind is how do they apply the regulations, what criterion would they 
use to tell whether to switch from wheat to coarse grain. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I will be able to tell you better in September; 
there is no set regulation. If there is a set of peculiar circumstances which ~ 
warrant the changing of the regulation, it will be brought forward at the time 
when all the facts are before us. The regulations may be changed within the 
terms of the legislation, but they cannot be changed outside the legislation. The 
only difficulty I can see in the legislation is that it is supposed to be grain and — 
your crop may not ‘be grain, it may be sugar beets. I do not think there is any 
provision here for taking sugar beets as a check for whether a farmer is getting 
sufficient returns, and I think 1t would be difficult to argue it would be a check, 
on account of the moisture they had in that area. 

Mr. Jurras: I am sorry if I am insistant, but as I said, I would like to get 
this cleared up. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: You are not going to get a decision Bom me 
because I do not make decisions, the board does. ' 

Mr. Jutrras: I am just ee to get to the core of the regulations. It is 
stated in the regulations that where there is not enough wheat they take coarse 
grain. I would like to know when they switch over. 

Mr. Ross: It is whatever the greatest acreage is,.is it not? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If we try to imagine in this committee what — 
the weather is going to be between now and September, if any of us were able to 
imagine what it was going to be, we would all be millionaires tomorrow morning. 
I would not attempt to tell you what the weather is going to be this fall. I assume 
they are going to look at conditions at that time and determine it under the terms 
of the Act. If I was going to try to guess now how much that area was going 
to get under this Act I would guess not very much. I would do that for two 
different reasons: the first one is, if they seed coarse grain, there is nothing 
to stop a man seeding coarse grain until at least the middle of June, especially 
when he has all the moisture he needs and heat on top of that. If he seeds a 
crop he is going to grow a good crop though it may never ripen properly, but he 
_is going to grow it. I venture to say that some of these fellows who had their 
land, flooded are out seeding today. If the water has gone down two or three 
_ feet in Winnipeg it has gone down much more below there. My friend shakes his 
_ head, but I lived down in that area for some time and at this time of the year 
T used to go out over that area. 

Mr. Juvras: It has not been like this for one hundred and fifty years. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprnmer: I have seen people going up and down the 
streets in boats in my time, and IJ am not one hundred and fifty years old yet. 
It is not an entirely new thing. It may be a new thing to have the water . 
thirty-one feet high at Winnipeg, but it is not a new thing to have Emerson 
flooded or all that area down south flooded. As a matter of fact, I think it may 
be said that I have never run across a farmer in the community who would 
trade his farm for one fifty miles away. That is the best farming area in 
Manitoba. | 

Mr. Ross: It.is one that produces? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It produces because it is flooded; they get free 
flood irrigation. — : 

Mr. Ross: What about all these American weeds? 


ra 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: After all, there are two sides to the story and I do 

not think you will find any of these farmers sitting down and doing nothing. I. 
think every farmer who can is going to put in seed, and if he cannot put in 
seed he will summer fallow and if he can grow sugar beets he is going to grow 
sugar beets in certain areas. After they have done all that and made an effort 
to grow something, then this Act comes into play. If there is half a township 
in there that is removed from the other areas, that township can get in under 
this Act under the terms we put in last year. There is no question they come 
in under it, but to try to determine here what conditions are going to be and 
what we can do is not going to get us very far. 


Mr. Jurras: Let us get away from the flood area; let us take a township 
which last year grew coarse grains instead of wheat. I know of one or two, 
I am not sure about last year, but I know of several two years ago. Now, there 
was some little wheat sown, but not enough when they decided to switch over 
to coarse grain. That is the point I am trying to get at. Is there any criterion, 
is there any rule to go by when they switch from wheat to coarse grain? 


Mr. Fair: I do not know whether I am as quick to catch on as the others, 
but section 14’makes it clear, I think. If it is not clear the regulations can be > 
amended to take care of any special circumstances that exist in Manitoba this 
year. Section 14 reads: 


14. In any township in which no wheat was seeded the yield of rye or 
oats, whichever was more widely grown, shall be used as the index for 
the purpose of determining the eligibility of the township; where rye is 
taken as the index, the yield per acre of rye shall be deemed to be the 
yield for wheat for award purposes; where oats is taken as the index, 
two-thirds of the yield per acre of oats shall be deemed to be the yield 
of wheat for award purposes. 


I believe that will give the present committee a lot to work on. A few 
minutes ago I interjected if they had taken the individual basis for settlement 
under the P.F.A.A., as we suggested last year, we would not have any difficulty. 
Mr. Jutras immediately switched to general crop insurance and I did not have 
that in mind at the moment. My remark was simply referring to P.F.A.A. 
assistance. 


Mr. Ross: The matter is not as simple as Mr. Fair has said. * says, “more 
widely grown”— does that mean acreage? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I wish you would not depend so much on these 
regulations. JI wish you would read the Act. 


Mr. Ross: I have had no end of correspondence in my own area, and I can 
tell you we are going to have an awful lot of trouble coming up because it 
involves. fringe areas of certain tawnships. A good many of these people are ~ 
going to find themselves out in the cold when you come to this settlement in the 
fall. When you have this infiltration you are going to have the same thing hap- 
pen as happened in the flood area, and a lot of these late seeded crops will be 
destroyed. I want to point out that the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are preparing for that now because they have made a survey of all the west to 
get fodder seed. The minister said that was the best farm land in the country 
and I am inclined to agree with him, and I would not part with my land because 
when you get a crop you get a real one. However, when you go four or five 
years and have to summerfallow every year and never get a crop, it is very 
hard to hang on and pay a heavy assessment for the land. The point I want 
to make is that you are going to get a lot of fringe areas around a township that 
might qualify. I have had correspondence with the department about this and’ 
with farmers in sections here and there that cannot qualify under the present | 
regulations. As I know the Red River Valley, you are going to have a great 
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many fringe areas this year. In fact I am sure of peal may be wrong—I have 


seen some miracle things happen. I have seen barley or flax sowed on the Ist 
of July and the farmers threshed 50 bushels to the acre. I would not recommend 
counting on that sort of thing, but we do get exceptions. 

I will venture to say that the majority of the crop taken off in the Red River 
Valley will be nothing more than fodder, and you will get a tremendous lot of 
fodder to the acre if you have luck. That is not taken care of under the regula- 
tions, and the difficulty is going to be with the fringe areas of one township or 
half a township. There is nothing in the Pacer: to take care of those small 
groups or individual areas. 

IT am thinking here of my own riding. I gave an instance at the last meeting 
of the committee regarding the Souris river valley. I do not want to make any 
comparison with the Red River Valley because we are not suffering anything 
by way of comparison with those people; but I pointed out where the Souris 
jogged through divisions of four townships and there was only one township 
which qualified under the regulations. Because of a few people the average was 
up and others who lost due to flooding were not able to come in under this Act. 
I am sure that is an example of what you will find in the Red River Valley next 
fall with regard to these fringe areas of one half a township or a township which 
will not be able to qualify. 

Mr. Arcus: I would like to say a word on the flood area. I do not think it 
makes a great deal of difference in the final analysis whether the assistance to 
the farmers which Mr. Justras has spoken of is brought under this Act or 
whether it is done by a vote in the House. I think the important thing is that. 
the assistance can be granted. 

Mr. Jurras: A point of order. I do not agree there. I am not objecting to 
assistance I am discussing the Act. There is an Act to take care of crop failures 
and I want to get clear on this point; the question of assistance is another matter. 

Mr. Araue: If you had waited until I had completed another sentence. I was 
about to say t that I would support any necessary changes in either the Act or the 
regulations or both-—changes in order to take care of the situation that has been — 
described in the Red River Valley. From what Mr. Jutras has said I think tyou 


will find a township where perhaps ten per cent of the acreage only has been 


seeded. There may be a forty bushel crop.on the 10 per cent and the rest of 
the township may not: have seeded. Of course, according to the Act, the remainder 
would not be eligible, so I think not only will the fringe areas be affected but 
also townships or half townships in the flooded area will be affected. 

I think the only fair thing would be to change the Act and take the 
total yield of the areas seeded and divide by the number of acres and arrive at 
a township average of grain production. If the Act is not changed I personally 
do not see how many of these townships can obtain a payment. Certainly I 
think the main purpose of this Act is to assist those farmers who have had 
crop failures. The Act is called the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the 
assistance should cover flood, drought, grasshopers, or anything else. 


Mr. QueucH: Before leaving the point on flooded areas, I recall that in 1945, 
in the session before the election, a question was raised by the former member 
from Portage la Prairie, Mr. Miller, asking Mr. Gardiner whether it would be 
possible to take care of flooded areas, and I remember that Mr. Gardiner 
replied at that time that he felt the Act was wide enough to cover flooded areas. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Yes, and you may recall that the first time the 
matter arose was in connection with northern Alberta and the flooding of the 
Pembina river. We have a Pembina in Manitoba too, but I think that river 
flooded even prior to the time Mr. Miller brought the question up in the House. 


The area affected was northwest of Edmonton and the water rose nine feet 


higher than ever before and just wiped out farmers one after another. 
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I do not recall whether we were able to find a full township or not—which 
the Act called for then—but it was admitted by the Justice Department that, 
providing the terms were met and that it was a full township, it would come 
under the Act. They said we could go in there. It was after that decision by the 
Justice Department that Mr. Miller asked the question in the House and I then 
stated the terms were wide enough to deal with the situation; and that is still 
the case. We are dealing with something which is not before the committee at 
all under this amendment; it is in another section of the Act. I am not complain- 
ing because the matter has been brought up but I do want you to know what 
is in the Act as it stands. Section 5 states: . 

5. (1) A Board of Review shall be established to consist of three 
persons, to be appointed by the Governor in Council on the recommenda-. 
tion of the Minister, one of whom shall be named chairman. 


We have that board and Dean McEwen, president of the Agricultural College 
in Manitoba is the chairman. It will be possible for people to get whatever 
consideration the board is giving in connection with the Act. The other members 
of the board are men with wide experience in this kind of Heo) 

Subsection (2) says: 

(2) The Board shall examine all information and data regarding the 
average yield of wheat in any township for which an application for 
assistance has been received and shall determine the eligibility of such 
township for an award under this Act. 

(3) The Board shall decide, under the Act and regulations, any 
question concerning the eligibility of any farmer or class of farmers for 
an award under this Act. 

(4) The decision of the majority of the members of the Board shall 
constitute the decision of the Board. : 

(5) Any decision or determination of the Board shall be final. 


Section 6 goes on to say: 
6. The Minister may with the approval of the Governer in Council 
make regulations. 


I will recall to the minds of some of the older members who were here some 
years ago that the board seemed to have been misreading that section. They 
did, like many of us, read the section with which they were concerned only and 
they sat down and began to make regulations. They made a lot of regulations, 
some of which they operated under for a month or two. We had to get them in 
here and tell them that they were making laws and that they had to stop. A lot 
of the regulations had to do with letting land of wives be counted in, or out, and 
land of sons in the same way. We had to tell them that they were bound by the 
regulations Then, when you come down to (e) it says: 

{e) providing that in special circumstances another knd of grain 
may be taken in lieu of wheat as the basis of awards under this Act, and 
in that event what number of bushels of such other kind of grain shall be 
deemed to be equivalent to a certain number of bushels of wheat for the 
purpose of such substitution. 


Anything in the regulations with regard to that has been brought in by the gov- 
ernment, on the recommendation of the minister—and in all probability it came 
to me on the recommendation of the board. That is the way the thing is done. 
However, you are asking me to say what regulation I am going to bring in next 
fall. Before I bring in any change to what is written here I am going to have a 
look at the situation and, then, I will have to get the consent of the government 
for a change; so, regarding the position in the Red River Valley, it is impossible 
for me to do anything more than to refer you to what is written here. I would ~ 
point out, and it has already been mentioned by the member for Souris, that Mr. 
St. Laurent said in the House the other day that there was going to be some grant 
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made to Manitoba. I think that he said the grant would be made to the Manitoba 
government and that they would probably work through their municipalities. 
Any assistance that is given under this legislation will no doubt be considered by 


whoever eventually distributes that assistance. 


_ If we have given assistance under this Act to the extent of $1.50 an acre and 
if the assistance required is $5 an acre, then the $1.50 would be counted. before 
they started to pay the $5. There would be no difference in what an individual 
would get and nothing you do here is going to determine what the individual is 
going to get. There will be a certain amount set aside to take care of flood 


_ damage and the administration will be by the provinces and the municipalities. 


Mr. Jutras: I apologize for taking so much time and I shall not rise again. 
The point I make is that there is an Act which provides for assistance in the case 
of crop failures in the three western provinces. I used the flood area as an 
illustration of crop failure in my province. There may be other reasons but 
there is the likelihood that the flood or flood water may be the reason for 
failure in our area. The clarification I was trying to obtain was not with respect 
to the flooded area of the Red River Valley itself but there is a condition of crop 
failure which arises every year somewhere in the three western provinces. Two 
years ago the situation developed in our area through drought—not though flood 
but drought—where there was not enough wheat so they took coarse grains. At 
that time I was a bit surprised and I did not know they were entitled to do that 
until the inspector showed me the regulations. I know that there are townships 
where every year there are borderline cases as to whether the basis should be | 
wheat or whether it should be oats. I would like to know what the criterion is. 
If the information is not available now may I get it from the officials at a later 
date? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinur: Well, in Mr. Nollet’s area and in Mr. Bater’s 
district it was said, when they brought the Act in, that they did not grow any 
wheat and that they only grew oats and barley. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: There is another area down near the Yorkton dis- 
trict where they said the same thing. They said they did not grow any wheat, they 
only grew oats and barley. Both of these areas have come in under this Act 
since and they have been given the choice whether it would be oats or barley or 


wheat, and after they checked they: said it would be wheat. In other words, they 


were not correct when they said there was no wheat grown in their district and, 
if they had put in oats or barley they would not have got as much as if they had 
put in wheat. That is the way the decision was made and I do not know of any 


other districts where it has been done up to now. If there is a district in south- 


eastern Manitoba where they only grow oats and barley they could operate 


under this section, but I venture to say if wheat had been grown. there, they 
would have insisted on growing wheat. 


Mr. Jurras: Are you saying, as a general principle, they are given their 
choice as to whichever is the most beneficial? You mentioned just now that 
certain areas did not grow wheat so the basis was coarse grain. I think there 
may be townships where wheat is grown one year and something else is grown 
the next year. 


Mr. QuELoH: It will be called when the resolution preceeding this bill was 
introduced I objected to it on the ground it penalized the special areas of Alberta 
and it will be recalled that at that time the Minister of Agriculture stated it was 
not the intention of the Act to harm people who should not be harmed Subse- 
quently section (c) was brought forward covering special areas. At the last 
sitting of this committee the question was raised as to provincial and federal 
responsibility so I think it might be well for me to give a brief review of the 
special areas of Alberta in view of the fact that the largest part of them are in 


_ the constituency I represent, which is Acadia. 
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The special areas in Alberta comprise approximately 54 million acres aitieh 
were settled in the years 1909 to 1912, and it is well to remember that farmers 
were at that time encouraged to settle in those areas. That is the time I home- 
steaded, and it was more luck than good management I did not settle in the 
special areas because when I went to the Land Titles office I was not advised 
that the land was not suitable. This land was settled on a half and quarter- 
section basis. Due to the fact it was a dry area it very quickly got into 
financial difficulties and it was soon found impossible for a farmer to make a 
living on the one-half to one-quarter section basis. 

It is interesting to note that during 1926 to 1927 the federal gvovernment 
turned the special areas over to the province four years before the natural 
resources were returned by the federal government. The first thing the pro- 
vineial government did was to establish a policy of depopulation and in order 
to encourage that they made grants up to $1,000 per farmer to help them move 
out. Over 60 per cent of the population moved out ‘between that time and 1935. 
In 1935 large areas were put up for sale under tax sales, large arrears of taxes 
had accumulated, and the initial bid was set by the provincial government. 
The mortgage companies felt it was not worth while to bid that high and let the 
land go, and all the mortgages were written off. The provincial government 
then adopted a policy of leasehold. 

The municipalities all went broke except Acadia valley, a small municipality 
on the east side, where there is very heavy gumbo land. At that time the pro- 
vincial government wiped out all debts for seed and. feed, but the federal govern- 
ment did not go so far, they made a partial reduction. There was a municipal 
debt of $984,585 which the provincial government wrote down to $100,000; in 
other words, $884,585 of debt was written off. The area was turned into what 
is known as the Special Areas and was placed under the administration of a 
board. ‘The provincial government bears 40 per cent of the cost of its adminis- 
tration and the balance of the revenue is raised within the area. No revenue 
from the area is sent outside the area, every cent is spent within it. The pro- 
vincial government makes a grant of $70,000 a year to the special areas for 
public works. They were paying up to $100,000 a year for cost of schools, but 
now they have changed that and are paying 50 per cent for the cost of running 
the schools and have also subsidized them to the extent of about $20,000 a year. 

Now, the policy that has ‘been adopted within the area is to. withdraw sub- 
marginal land from cultivation and only lease the better land for cultivation 
purposes. Farmers have been encouraged to surrender their title and lease land 
from the government. The lease rentals are on the following basis: for culti- 
vated land it is one-sixth of the crop for a one-year permit, and on a lease of 
twenty years it is one-eighth of the crop. If the yield is less than 5 bushels 
per acre no rent is paid at all. 

Grazing land is rented out on the basis of the carrying capacity of the 
land and is also based on the price of cattle. If the price of cattle goes up the 


rental goes up, and if the price of cattle falls the rental goes down. The present ~ 


rate is 4-144 cents per acre; before 1946 it was 3 cents per acre. 

The policy in the special areas is to control both population and the use of the 
land. One of the most difficult problems they have is to keep the population down 
because farmers are always trying to come in and the government realizes if 


more people come in they will have too great a population for the carrying 


eapacity of the land. The average holding in the area is about 2,000 acres per 
farmer. You can realize that when the land was settled on a quarter and half- 
section basis the farmer could not make a living when today it takes 2 000 acres 
to make a living from cattle and cultivated crops. 

In 1939 when the Prairie Farm Assistance Act was passed, Mr. Tanner, 
under whose department the special areas were at that time, gave a commitment 
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that they would do everything in their power to prevent abuses of P.F.A.A., and 
I think the minister will agree that has been pretty well lived up to. 

- Cultivation leases in the past five years have increased by one per cent, 
and perhaps some of the members who are not familiar with the circumstances 
might criticize that. The reason they have gone up is partly due to settlement by 
veterans, and partly due to the fact that a quantity of privately owned land has 
gone back to the province and now appears as a cultivation lease. That does 
not mean an over-all increase in the cultivated acreage, it merely: means an 
increase in cultivated leases rather than privately owned cultivated land. 
Families are not allowed to settle with their parents except in special cases. 
That may seem hard, but once you allow families to settle with their parents 
you are going to get a corresponding increase in population and get back to the 
situation where there will not be enough land for the farmer to make a living. 

There are 1,200 farmers holding cultivation leases who also won land, and 
_ 400 farmers do not own any land at all. The policy today is to allow leaseholders 
to buy one-quarter section if they own the improvements on it. Many farmers 
feel they would like to own the quarter-section on which they reside and so they 
have been allowed to purchase a quarter-section if they own the buildings. 

There are 2,100 acres under grassing permits. That is not regarded as 
cultivated land, it is land that has gone back to sage-brush and other kinds of 
weeds. When a permit is granted the land is cultivated in order to get it back 
in shape to sow to grass and it has to be put back into grass within two years. 
It is possible there are a few cases where farmers have collected bonuses on 
land under a grassing permit, but that is not the intention. Farmers should not 
be eligible for P.F.A. bonuses on that land. It is not a cultivation lease, it is 
merely a permit to sow that land in grass and in order to sow any grass it has 
to be cultivated to destroy the sage-brush and weeds etc., on it. 

The population in the special areas in 1941 was 15, 215, and now it is 12 356, 
so the government are continuing to reduce the population i in that area. I might 
say in the whole province there are 2,800 cultivation leases and over 1,600 of 
these are within the special areas. 

When the resolution came up I got in touch with the department at Edmonton 
-and a delegation came down here consisting of Mr. Gerhart, Minister of Mun- 
icipal Affairs, Mr. Putnam, assistant to the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Baldwin, the chairman of the special areas. They met with Mr. Gardiner 
a week ago last Monday and expressed satisfaction with the amendment as 
shown to them by him. The minister pointed out at that time it was in a general 


form and there might be some changes. These changes have now been made, 


but I think if anything the amendment has been improved rather than otherwise. 
Keeping in mind the fact that these areas were settled by the federal govern- 
ment and today are severely handicaped by drought, we feel that the federal 
government still has a share of responsibility in helping to get that area on its 
feet. There is no doubt it is in a better position today than it has ever been 
before, but it will be several years yet before it is in a sound position, Irrigation 
is the solution. 

I think the amendment before us covers the special area quite satisfactorily. 
There is some question of lease land outside the special areas such as L.I.D.’s, 
and some of these will be brought back into the special areas because originally 
they were in. At the time the British block was formed, that is the defence 
project, a large area was taken out and the areas on the fringe of the block 
will now be put back into the special areas. 


Mr. CuaruTon: I was rather confused a moment ago with the statement 
the minister made in answer to Mr. Jutras’ question as to when to change over 
from wheat to coarse grain. The minister made the statement that in two 
districts the people were given a choice as to whether it should be wheat or 
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coarse grain, but the thing that perturbs me is: suppose there were only 200 or 
300 acres of wheat in that township, would the acreage of wheat be taken rather 
than oats or barley? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, the whole question would be conesdered 
by the people who lived there and the board of review, and the board would 
make some recommendations to us about it. I venture to say in most cases 
it would not make much difference. | 


Mr. CuaritTon: In some districts farmers do not grow wheat, so the 
acreage would be very small. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Sometimes people say things that do not turn 
out to be correct. I had my doubts when people said they only grew oats 
and barley. I would not like to leave the impression it was the farmers who 
said that. It was the people who were making representations to us. 


Mr. Ross: The minister mentioned Dan McEwen was the chairman of 
the board. Could he give us the names of the others? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Mr. Holmes of Saskatoon is the second member, 
and Mr. Matte is the third member. 


Mr. Bryce: There is just one board for the three provinees! 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpinger: Yes. 


Mr. Farr: Am I right in assuming that-land taken over from the munici- 
pality for non-payment of taxes does not come under P.F.A.A. until it is resold 
by the municipality? 


— Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Not under this amendment as it is now; the 
amendment only refers to land which had not been taken over either as a 
homestead or purchased from the government prior to 1939. 


Mr. Farr: It does not affect the general status of the municipalities? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garprnzr: No. 


Mr. Farr: Perhaps we could remove some of that flood water and distribute 
it over your country and mine and we would all be much better off. 


Mr. Harkness: It seems to me on the basis of the evidence given by Mr. ~ 
Nollet the other day that approximately one million acres of land would perhaps 
have been removed from the benefits of P.F.A.A. under the original bill; but it is 
now covered by these provisions with the exeception of something like Beg h 
acres. Is that what the situation is? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, there is some question about that. Our | 
information, which does not differ materially from the information Mr. Nollet 
presented here, is pretty well set out in the report that was made by their 
boards in Saskatchewan. As he indicated, they have classified the land in 
terms of wheat production as follows: land class No. 1, submarginal for wheat 
production, 350 bushels of marketable wheat per quarter section per year, | 
or less. This class includes most of the non-arable land. 

Land class 2: marginal for wheat production from 351 to 475 bushels of 
marketable wheat per quarter section per year. 

Those are classes 1 and 2. The first class is submarginal, the other is 
marginal. In terms of our Act none of them can be collected on. The province 
has already declared it to be marginal. I did not realize that before I got 
their classification. 


Mr. Harkness: That land has not been eligible up to the present time. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Garprner: No; it is not termed to be and it would not be 
under this Act. . 
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. Then they have what they call super-marginal, above marginal—land 

- class 3. They say there are 1,151,552 acres in that class. There is’a fourth 

_ class, super-marginal, with 351,797 acres; class 5, super-marginal, has 56,300 
acres. 

When you are going over it you will notice that 55 per cent or 57 per cent 
of the land referred to is in the sub-marginal class or marginal and the other 
part of it, 44 per cent, is in those other classifications. They do go on through 
and say what they have done with it and what they think should be done with > 
it. When they are through dealing with it, it does not appear to be very much 
different from what we are trying to do under this bill. 

I discussed the matter with Mr. Nollet after our meeting the Mites day, and, 
as has already been suggested by the member for Acadia, there was one pro- 
vision added to this after we discussed it with Alberta ‘which iraproved the 

_ position from Alberta’s point of view. It is: 


Lands with respect- to which an agreement has been Siena into 
between the government of Canada and the government of a province 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 


As I said, after the discussion here we discussed the matter further and I 
told him that in my opinion we can do everything we think ought to be done 
under that section. He agreed that it was possible. I said that my recommenda- 
tion to the committee was that we should adopt this amendment as it is, and that 
_we should apply it for at least one year and get some experience on it. Ifit is... 
found necessary to change it in order to meet conditions of hardship created by _ 
anything we have done, then we can consider it at another session. Mr. Nollet 
took no exception to that. I would not like to say that he said it would be all 
right, but he took no exception to it. 


Mr. Harkness: What I was getting at was this clause 1 when bassed is 
going to affect a relatively small amount of land in Saskatchewan;. probably less ° 
than 100,000 acres which could be paid benefits under the P.FAA, 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It could affect some millions of acres. If any 
- government, not the present government but any governrhent could bring in land 
which had been condemned by three or four tribunals before getting back under 
- cultivation, the land could be brought in and we would be paying on it year by 
year if this amendment were not here. I think when you get it down to those 
terms there would be a half a million acres of land which might come in. We 
say here that if we sit down with their government and say certain lands taken 
out of cultivation are put in pasture and other lands that now belong to the gov- 
ernment were to be put under cultivation then that land draws benefit under 
this Act. We do not think there will be any great hardship and we think there 
are only a few thousand acres of land if you count it all in that will be eliminated 
by this Act. 
Mr. Harkness: My point is that this enactment in the future will prevent 
lands being put under P.F.A.A. which otherwise might be put in, but it will not 
take out very much that is included at the present time? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No. 


Mr. Harkness: What is the situation or have you figures on land which is 
eligible for P.F.A.A. in Alberta and which will not be eligible when this is passed? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: According to what the officials say, and as Mr. 
Quelch said a few minutes ago, there is not anything to be put out that they do 
not think ought to be out. There might be an individual quarter section or half 
section where there is some argument, but the general impression is that we are 
doing what they want to do. 

: Mr. Harkness: Special areas are looked after but I was wondering how 
- much other land is eligible or ineligible for P.F.A.A—take the area between 
t 64198—2 | 
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Medicine Hat and Vulcan. After you get a certain distance east of Vulcan you 
get into a pretty dry area and it gets drier and drier farther east. Is not that 
land which will be taken out? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: As Mr. Quéleh will agree I raised that question 
myself partly because of what has been said in the House. I said at the start 
that we would take care of any special areas—which brings us down to Medicine 
Hat—and there is no question about it. The question was then asked: “What 


about the area below that?” ‘The impression I get is there are some of these - 


lands that can come in under this now that we do not think should come in. 
Mr. Argue: Because they are submarginal lands? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: We do not say so just because they are submarg- 
inal—that takes you much too far. We know there are a lot of lands now under 
this Act which are submarginal. Nobody has yet declared them to be sub- 
marginal and that must be done by the province; it is not done so they are still 
under the Act. We are not, therefore, saying that all submarginal land is kept 
out. First a Conservative government in the days when railway grants were 
being made decided that some land was not fit to be given as railway grants; a 
Liberal government further along put out homestead lands but said that certain 
land was not fit to homestead and that people could not live on it; and even 
some of the lands that were permitted to go out were looked at by people who 
did not take them. Those people declared they were not fit for living on. Then, 


there was the Hope Commission appointed in 1912 which divided up the land and ~ 


said what was fit and what was not fit. After all that these lands should not be 
allowed to come in under cultivation for the first time, under this Act. 


Mr. Arauz: May I go. back to what the minister says in respect of Saskat- | 


chewan. Are you going to accept as a general rule that the classification of 


land for cultivation of leases by the province of Saskatchewan as such, as a 


general rule can have P.F.A.A. paid on it in a crop failure year? JI mean with 
the exception of a parcel here and there that perhaps the Saskatchewan Utiliza- 
tion Board has made a wrong analysis on? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I am not in a position to answer the question 
one way or another except to say that after discussing it with Mr. Nollet the 
other day we pretty well concluded that the best thing to do was to go ahead 
with this Act as it is now suggested; and apply it to just what you are asking 
about, and see what the situation is. He argues that there would not be a great 
deal of effect. I would not say, because I do not know. If his argument is correct 
and this land is handled in such a way that it is not going to be affected by the 


bill, then there is not going to be any difficulty. If need be we will have a talk 


Bone it at the next session. 


Mr. Arcus: Despite the fact that there is absolutely no question in the mind 
of the Minister of Agriculture, and the people who are enforcing this Act, or in 
the minds of the Department of Agriculture in Saskatchewan, nevertheless, there 
are provincial leases that will not come under the terms of this amendment? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I would judge there are some that we would not 
have brought in— 


Mr. Arcuse: That is the whole point, and after that is established, then the 
basis of whether a given parcel of land can be eligible for P.F.A.A. is not going 
to be judged on whether that land is suitable for cultivation purposes or not. It 
is going to be judged on whether it is school land, soldier settlement land, farms, 
or something else, and I would like to ask this further question. If there are a 


couple of hundred thousand acres of land in the northeast part of Saskatchewan — 
opened for settlement and everyone agrees that it is highly productive land, — 


will the farmers who obtain that land be eligible for P.F.A.A. irrespective of 
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_ whether they come into any of these five categories? Will that land, being 
taken as good productive land, come under this? Ries 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I may as well be quite candid and say that under 2 
the terms of this.as it is now it will not come under the P.F.A.A. P.F.A.A. is 
intended to take care of people who were put on land that they should not have 
been put on. That is our reason for being in this at all and it is our reason for 
_ paying the two-thirds or three-quarters of the cost out of the Treasury of 
Canada. We say that these people, with our consent and with our help, were 
put on land which they should never have been put on. If somebody else comes 
along, with this Act on our statute books, and says that there is the kind of land 
that people ought to be put on, and on which they can make a living, why then 
should this Act apply? We have been over this with the provincial government 
so many times, because they want us to pay the cost of bringing the land under 
cultivation. That is their request to us. I can guarantee that if we are not pay- 
ing the cost of bringing that land under cultivation, it should not come under 
this Act. I can guarantee, if I am there when it is settled, we are not going to 
pay the cost or one-half or one-third of the cost of putting that land under culti-_ 
vation and then bring it under this Act. We are going to make sure before we 
bring it under cultivation that it will never need to be brought under this Act. 

Mr. Arcus: If it is brought under cultivation but won’t be brought under 
this Act then those lands will not pay the 1 per cent? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: Yes, they will. 


Mr. Arcus: I think it is unfair to exclude good farm lands from benefits of 
the Act and still force them to pay under the Act. I do not think when a large 
area has to pay 1 per cent of the total crop, year in and year out for the next . 
thirty or forty years, that the people should be denied the benefit of this legis- 
lation. With the minister’s further statement I do not think that the situation 
is improved at all since he brought in this amendment. Certainly there is going 
to be good farm land excluded from the benefits of the Act and many of these 
farmers are farmers who purchased the lands since June 1939—purchased it in 
good faith; and now the Act is being made retroactive and they are being 
removed from the benefits of it. I would like to ask the minister if there have 
been any studies done by the Department of Agriculture or the Board of Review 
and if so what is the estimate of the amount of submarginal Crown land in 
Saskatchewan now under cultivation lease? I mean land which is unfit for culti- 
vation; land unfit for wheat growing? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: You might better ask how much is under this 
Act that is submarginal? ) 

Mr. Arcue: Well, there have been surveys made by the department and 
I do not think it is difficult to obtain figures. The Saskatchewan Assessment 
Commission has assessed it and gone over every quarter section of land in 
Saskatchewan and has made classifications according to the list that the minister 
read sometime ago. There were other land classifications set up by Dr. Hope back 
in the 1930’s sometime, and, although the minister may not have the figures 
here, I think they could be obtained very easily. 

I do not think it is right to pay P.F.A.A. on land sold by the C.P.R. to 
certain individuals, if you are going to pay on government land? Why discrimi- 
nate on leased land either in Saskatchewan, or in Alberta, or in any other place. 
Let us discriminate on whether the land is fit for cultivation or grain growing ~ 
purposes? | 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: As was indicated the regulations are here set 
out and I read some of them a few minutes ago. I have given him the acreages 
affected. I think anyone who would go through them carefully would agree 
that they are pretty well submarginal. If we take those classifications as being 
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provincial government classifications they are out of this act. It definitely 


says where any province classifies land as submarginal that land does not 


collect. I was not aware that there were such clear classifications as they 


have here in thcir own publication. It would be expected I think that those — 


lands would be eliminated by the inspectors. You do not need in the meantime 
to eliminate them but I would not be able to give figures as to how many 
will be left after that 1s done—in order to say that this bill eliminates them. 


There were either thirty-four or thirty-six leases in one township in the © 


southwestern part of Saskatchewan put out under lease recently for cultivation. 
It was to stop that that we took the matter up in the first place. Mr. Nollet 
questioned me in front of his own officials and, when they went back they 
found out I was right. 

Mr. Arcur: Have you the legal description of the township? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: Yes I have, somewhere, but I think it is not 


necessary to get into that discussion. The terms of the Act will apply. We found — 


those leases had been put out and we checked as to why. 

Mr. Arcus: Mr. Nollet made the statement here the other day, and -the 
man with him verified it, that not a single lease of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture for cultivation purposes has been made on this submarginal 
land, according to their classification. I did not hear the minister that day 
or today quarrel with their classifications so if a certain number of farms were 


made eligible for P.F.A.A. because leases were made on that land, the reason © 


that they were not made sometime ago was because it was good arable land. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: My honourable friend asked me a question in 
the house the other day which is covered by this. He asked me if I would 
not agree that the Sceptre type of land is good land. : 

Mr. Arcus: You did not quite answer? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I can answer you now from their own records. 
There are 1,300,000 acres in class 1; 642,000 ‘acres in class 2; 1,151,000 acres in 
super-marginal, and 351,000 in the second class of super-marginal. That only 
leaves 56,300 acres of sceptre clay. I would say that if that sceptre clay is 
scattered thinly over the area it would be land that you could probably throw 


open for cultivation successfully, but if it 1s scattered through the area and if 


it is in land where all the rest of it should be in pasture, I would not Bay. it 
would be possible. 


Mr. Araue: Of course it is not scattered through the area, it 1s a very 


large block. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It cannot be a very large block, because it is - 


only 56,000 acres. The map is here and you can look at the spots on it. 

Mr. Arcur: Here is a soil map of the southwestern part of Saskatchewan, 
-and it shows the sceptre heavy clay areas. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is that? 

Mr. Arcus: It is a soil map of Saskatchewan, Canada, Reconnaissance 
Survey (revised), Map No. 1, Soil Survey Report No: 12. issued under Dr. J. 
Mitchell, Univ ersity of Saskatchewan, H.C. Moss, and J. S. Clayton, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Experimental Farm Services. It was. issued in 
June, 1944, so it is fairly up to date. You have Isham, Tyner, and Lacadena 


where there is a block and there are other blocks around Gravelbourg. The: 


point is that that is in some of the best wheat-growing land in Saskatchewan. 
The CuarrmMan: That is the southwest corner of the province? 


Mr. Arcur: Yes, where almost all the seeptre heavy clay is located, because 


it is only in the brown soil zone, and that zone is all im the southern and western — 
part of Saskatchewan. According to this amendment the sceptre heavy clay 
areas would be removed from the Act just the same as sandy soil. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: All that land on Ae ee was Vcr oean a 
_- before 1939 and is not dealt with in this Act at all. mane 


Mr. ArcuE: Any part leased by the Saskatchwan government which is 
-sceptre heavy clay which is in the best farming land, is not eligible for payment 
if it does not come into one of these five categories. 
Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Oh yes, the only land that this puts out is land 
_ which was not homesteaded or disposed of to the railways or land companies 
before 1939. All that land you are talking about was disposed of. 
Mr. Arcus: I know personally some of it was not disposed of. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If it was not disposed of the public thought it 
was not fit for homesteading. Just because land is not of a certain type does 
not mean that it will never be taken up. It may be full. of gullies and all kinds 
of things, but the suggestion is made we are throwing all that land out. We are 
not doing anything of the kind and we do not say the sceptre clay area is out. 

Mr. ArcuE: Or sand piles, either? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No, we say lands that nobody would take up 
prior to 1939 is out. 


Mr. Arcur: Good land or poor land? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It is not ood land there or you or I would have 
_ taken it up. I have been trying to pick up land in the west for years. 


Mr. Arcus: The Minister of Agriculture from Saskatchewan made the state- 
ment it was good land. He said all Saskatchewan leased land was land which 
in his opinion, and the opinion of his department officials, was suitable for grain 
growing. I did not hear the right hon. Minister of Agriculture quarrel with him 
on that statement, but nevertheless this amendment does take out some of this 
land. All I am saying is that the plan followed by he Saskatchwan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has already taken out all the leased land that is submarginal, 
_and all poor land, and the only way I can support an amendment like this is if 

it had something ‘to do with submarginal land instead of being retroactive and 
discriminating against people who purchased land some years ago. 


The CuHatRMaAn: We have Mr Diefenbaker here now. 


Mr. DierenBakERr: I would like to direct the minister’s attention to a letter 
he received, a copy of which I received, from the Rural Municipality of Arm 
River. I wrote the various municipalities in my constituency to find their 
attitude to this amendment and Mr. Ketcheson, the *secretary-treasurer, wrote 
to the Minister of Agriculture in regard to the matter. He said: 
| The proposed amendments to the Prairie Farm Assistance Act have 

come to my attention, and particularly the section of the amendment 
which will have the effect of excluding from the operation of the Act, all 
lands farmed under lease from the Crown, federal, provincial, or from 
municipalities, with the exception of those lands operated by veterans 
receiving assistance under Soldier Settlement or the Veterans’ Land Act. 
While I believe the amendment has merit in respect to submarginal 
lands that are classified as such, owned by the Crown and are being per- 
mitted to be cultivated, I do Hut believe that it is the intention of the 
amendment to apply to all Crown lands, or this type of legislation would 
certainly be discriminatory. 
I have in mind particularly land that was acquired by the old Sask. 
Farm Loan Board by foreclosure of mortgage, and which has since been 
transferred to the Crown in the right of the province of Saskatchewan, and 
which lands are being, and have been under lease to tenants for many 
years. A particular instance of this nature is just one mile south of the 
town of Davidson, in this municipality (W4 & PE. HS 22-26-29-W2nd M.) 
This farm contains 422 acres and has been under “cultivation for more 
than forty years, and the present tenant has operated it for the last four- _ 
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teen years. If Section 1 of Bill 209 is passed by the House of Commons, 
the occupant of this land will be deprived of any award under P.F.A., 
simply because he is unfortunate enough to be.a tenant of the Crown and 
for no other reason. At the same time the 1 per cent P.F.A. levy will be 
deducted from all sales of grain from his farm and he has no opportunity 
to reap any benefit from his contributions. 

As stated above, I believe that the proposed amendment has merit in 
some cases, but I believe that a grave injustice is going to be done to cases 
similar to that cited above. I believe that some exception should be made 
of lands that are not submarginal in nature and which have been under 
cultivation for a number of years. 

I would be very pleased to have your comments on the above. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That particular farm is not eliminated by the 
new amendment because you say he had title to that land years ago. 

Mr. DirenBAKER: The Crown has title. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That is not what the bill says now. 

Mr. DierenBakER: That is what I meant to ask; has the amendment you 
submitted the other day removed the oblate that the municipality has in this 
regard? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 


Mr. DizrENBAKER: Now, there is one other matter to Rien I would like to 


direct your attention, and it is in connection with the wording of this amend- _ 


ment. I think it is rather loosely worded. Would it not be possible to phrase it 

so there is no necessary repetition. It now states: 
(c) with respect to lands not sold or granted, or not agreed to be sold or 
granted, by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, and for the purposes of this section such lands shall not 
be included in computing the cultivated land of a farmer, and the grain 
grown thereon shall not be included in computing the average yield in a 
township, but this paragraph does not apply to— 


Would it not be more effective and less involved to simply say this: ‘For 
the purpose of this section,” and then continue line 1, “lands not sold or granted, 
or not agreed to be sold or granted.” It seems unnecessary repetition? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: They are two different things. 

Mr. DinrENBAKER: I suggest simply striking out “with respect to lands! 
in the first line, then start the sentence in the fourth line “for the purpose of this 


section—lands not sold or granted or not agreed to be granted by His Majesty | 


prior to 1939 shall not be included.” 


Mr. Arcun: That would mean that these lands would not be included in 
any Act, in any respect— 

Mr. DierenBAKER: Except— 

Mr. Arcur: Yes, except the exceptions. I would support that change. 


Lands deprived of prairie farm assistance would not have deducted from grain 
grown on it the 1 per cent? 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Yes. 


Mr. Arcur: Your amendment would say that lands that could not obtain 
bonus would not have to contribute? 


Mr. Dierenpaxer: It is most unfair if you are going to take these lands 
and subject them to payment of P.F.A.A. and then deny any prairie farm 
assistance bonus. Surely it cannot be fair to say that these areas are removed 


and that they can never qualify for payment of the bonus. If you cannot — 


qualify for payment of the bonus why should they be subject for payment of 
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| the levy. I think it is an unfair proposition. Surely we should not impose a 
_ type of tax, if I may call it that, on an individual whose land is in an area 


which will be denied the payment of bonus? 
Mr. Darrocu: I wonder how you honourable gentlemen would justify me 


paying my share of the two-thirds coming out of the dominion treasury. In 
- Ontario we cannot collect any of it but we are paying our share of the two-thirds 
which comes out of the dominion treasury. Why should your farmers in 


Saskatchewan, who will undoubtedly benefit more, not pay? 

Mr. DifrenBAkKER: They do not benefit more. 

Mr. DarrocH: Yes, if one benefits the whole province benefits. 

Mr. Arcus: He is contributing anyway, even if he does not pay. 

Mr. DierenBaAKker: I see no objection to paying the prairie farm assistance 
levy if they are on good farm land ‘but the individual farmer who can never 
benefit. should not have a direct levy made on him. [I am sure that the 
minister will agree with that? 

Right’ Hon. Mr. Garprner: No, I will not. 

Mr. DierENBAKER: Then this is just another means whereby a tax or a 
levy will be made upon people who can never hope to receive anything out of it. 

The CuHarrMan: I think a motion to adjourn will be in order. 


The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houssr or CoMMOoNS, 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Bater, Bennett, Catherwood, Cavers, 
Charlton, Corry, Decore, Diefenbaker, Dumas, George, Gour (Russell), Hetland, 
Jones, Jutras, Kent, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), 
Laing, MacKenzie, McCubbin, Quelch, Studer, Wood, Wright, Wylie. 


In attendance; Right Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; 
Mr. G. J. Matte, Associate Director, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation and Mr. R. E. 
Motherwell, Private Secretary to the Minister. 


The Committee resumed clause by clause consideration of Bill No. 209, An 
Act to amend The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. 


Mr. Gardiner was again questioned in relation to the Bill and his suggested 
amendment thereto. 


On Clause 1. 
‘Mr. Hetland moved, 


That the said Clause be amended by striking out paragraph (c) contained 
therein and substituting therefor the following: 


(c) with respect to lands not sold or granted, or not agreed to be sold or 
| granted by His Majesty prior to the thirty-first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and forty, and for the purposes of this section such 
lands shall not be included in computing the cultivated land of a 
farmer, and the grain grown thereon shall not be included in comput- 
ing the average yield in a township, but this paragraph does not apply 
to 
(i) lands disposed of to a settler or veteran under the Soldier. Settle- 
ment Act or The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, 


(ii) lands in a Special Area in Alberta as constituted by or under The 
Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta. 

(iii) lands approved by. the Board and held by a co-operative farm 
association, 

(iv) school lands, or 


(v) lands with respect to which an agreement has been entered into 
between the Government of Canada and the government of a prov- 
ince under The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 


And a debate arising and- continuing thereon; 
At 12.50 oclock p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. 
53 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Bater, Bennett, Catherwood, 
Cavers, Charlton, Coyle, Decore, Diefenbaker, Dumas, Fair, George, Gour 
(Russell), Harkness, Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Kickham, Kirk (Digby- 


Yarmouth), Leger, MacKenzie, McCubbin, McLean (Huron-Perth), Quelch, - 


Ross (Souris) ), Studer, Wood, Wright, Wylie. 
In attendance: The same as are listed at the morning sitting. 


The Committee resumed clause by clause consideration of Bull ae 209, 
An Act to amend The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 19389. 


Mr. Gardiner answered further questions’ on the various clauses antics study. 


On the proposed amendment of Mr. Hetland to Clause hy 
After further debate thereon; 
Mr. Diefenbaker moved in ane Cie to the said proposed amendment, 
(i) That all the words after (c) in the first line of the said proposed 
amendment up to and including the word ‘‘and”, in the fourth 
line thereof be deleted, and | 
(ii) That the words ‘‘such lands”, in line 5, be deleted and the following 


substituted therefor: “lands not sold or granted or not agreed to — 


be sold or granted by His Majesty prior to the thirty-first day of 
December, nineteen hundred and forty,” 
After some debate thereon, and with the permission of the Committee, the 
said proposed sub-amendment was withdrawn by Mr. Diefenbaker. 
Mr. Argue then moved in amendment to the said proposed amendment of 
Mr. Hetland, : 
That the words ‘thirty-first day of December, nineteen hundred and 
forty”, contained in the third and fourth line of the said proposed amend- 
ment, be replaced by the following: “first day of June, nineteen hundred 
and fifty.” 


After some debate the question having been put on the proposed sub- 


amendment of Mr. Argue it was resolved in the negative on the following 


recorded division: 


- Yeas,—Messrs. Argue, Catherwood, Charlton, Dictenbaker Jones, Ross _ 


(Souris), Wright—7. 


Nays,—Messrs. Anderson, Cavers, Decore, Dumas, Fair, George, Gour | 


(Russell), Harkness, Hetland, Jutras, Kent, Kickham, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), 
Leger, MacKenzie, McCubbin, McLean (Huron-Perth), Quelch, Studer, Wood, 
Wylie—21. : 

The proposed amendment of Mr. Hetland was agreed to. 

Clause 1, as amended, was agreed to. 

Clause 2, was agreed to. 


On Clause 3. 


Mr. Diefenbaker moved that the said Clause be amended ey adding thereto 


a new sub- clause as follows: 

““(2) Subsection one of sees thirteen of the said Act is amended 
by adding after the word “elevators”, in the ninth line, the following: 
“excepting in respect of grain grown in ‘the areas defined in para. (c) (ili) 
of subsection three of section three’. 
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And a debate arising thereon and the question having been put on the said 
proposed amendment of Mr. Diefenbaker, it was resolved in the negative on the 
following recorded division: | 

Yeas,—Messrs. Argue, Catherwood, Charlton, Coyle, Diefenbaker, Fair, 
Harkness, Jones, Quelch, Ross (Souris), ‘Wright, Wylie—12. 

Nays,—Messrs. Anderson, Bennett, Cavers, Decore, Dumas, George, Gour 
(Russell), Hetland, Jutras, Kent, Kickham, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Leger, 
MacKenzie, MeCubbin, McLean (Huron-Perth) , Studer, Wood—18. , 

The said Clause was agreed to. 


Clause 4, the Preamble and the Title of the Bill were severally agreed to 
and the Bill ordered to be reported to the House with an amendment. 

The Chairman announced that the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for 
the Crop Year 1948-49, tabled in the House on Tuesday, February on 1950, 
had now been referred to the Committee for consideration. 
_ It was agreed that the Committee proceed with the latter matter at the 
earliest possible date. At 5.15 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the 
call of the Chair. | | 

ANTOINE CHASSE, 
A/Clerk of the Committee. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
June 5, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as a 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to the Order of Reference of 19th May, 1950, your Committee has 
considered the following bill and has agreed to report same with an amendment. 


Bill No. 209, An Act to amend The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. J. BATER, 
Chairman. 
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EVIDENCE 


Hovust oF COMMONS, 
Monpay, June 5, 1950 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day - 
at 11.30 am. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


The CHairman: Now, will you kindly come to order, gentlemen. It was 
rather too bad—I possibly should not say unfortunate—that we clashed with the 
ceremony in front of the buildings this morning. When I asked that the notices be 
sent out for this meeting I was not aware that that ceremony was set for 10.30. 
However, I know I am voicing the sentiments of the entire committee when I 
say that I am sure we were greatly privileged to have witnessed such a ceremony 
as we did this morning. 
Today we are resuming consideration of Bill 209, an amendment to the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. We are on clause 1, subsection 2. 


Mr. Disrenpaker: Mr. Chairman, I was earie on this section at the 
time of adjustment, and some question arose as to what the nature of my 
amendment would be. I wish to move at this time that the words “with respect 
to lands” down to the fourth line, to the word “and”, be deleted. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: This has not been moved yet. I think it is 
just a matter of discussion. Tell us what you think. Then we will discuss the 
subject. I read the amendment as we might want to move it; but I think we 
should discuss it first. 


Mr. DimrenBaAker: I will point out what the motion will be— 

The CHarRMAN: Where did you start? 

Mr. Dierenpaxker: I started from line 1— delete lines 1, 2, 3 and 4 to the 
-word “and” and delete the words ‘‘such lands’ in line 5, and add, in place of 
“such lands” these words “land not sold or granted or not agreed to be sold 
or granted by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, 1939.” Those are 
the words that now appear in the first three or four lines. The section would 
then read, “For the purposes of this section lands not sold or granted, or not 
agreed to be sold or granted, by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, 1939,” 
and so forth, “shall not be included”. 

My purpose in making this motion is, first, to remove any doubt as to the 
meaning of this section as at present drafted ‘and, secondly, it will have the 
result, as I understand it, of not having the one per cent levy made upon any 

' farmers who live in the areas that are to be denied prairie farm assistance. In 
other words, I will expand what I have in mind. This is not in the nature of a 
general tax—this one per cent levy that is made on wheat marketing. It is, in 
effect, a levy made directly upon an individual farmer. On every shipment, he 
brings in there is a one per cent levy made and deducted for the purpose of the 
fund from which these payments are made. 

Now, if it is fair that these areas that are unproductive shall not be included 
as entitled to payment of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act bonus, then my 

contention is that the people farming their farms do so at their own risk. They 

_ know they are not going to get the Prairie Farm Assistance Act bonus but 
they should not have levied against them in those areas the one per cent levy 
that is made. In effect what you do is you say, “You are not going to get any 
bonus if you farm this area. We are going to remove you from participation 

in the fund.” 
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If they are removed from the people who. participate in the fund, then I 
submit in fairness, Mr. Chairman, that they should not be hable to the payment 
to that fund from which they shall never be entitled to any payment. 

This amendment is not in any sense a criticism of the administration. I will 
say this, and I say it through you Mr. Chairman, and I have not spoken 
previously on this matter. From time to time I bring to the attention of the 
Minister of Agriculture cases where I consider people have been denied payment 
of the bonus unfairly, and fairness demands that I state that the correspondence 
that I direct to his attention receives attenion. One does not very often give credit 
where credit is due in politics, but I want to say that when I bring these matters 
to his attention they certainly are brought to the attention of the board of review 
and in a number of cases changes have been made. 

In my own constituency—and this is one of those which is terrifically hit by 
drought—-in my own constituency this year the situation is dark. Last year 
the situation was overhelming in the southeast corner. There are areas there 
which were completely wiped out, to all intents and purposes. 

Now, if the Act is to operate for the great majority, surely there is no 
fairness in a system that will penalize the individual or demand a contribution 
from him of one per cent if he chooses to farm in this area, but still denies him 
any participation if he loses out. It is not a good system. The argument might 
be raised that it applies to companies and so who farm, but they are in a dif- 
ferent position. These are individual farmers. They are in areas where it is not 
expected they will receive much crop. They are going to be denied payment 


of these benefits. Surely they should not be subject to any detriment. It is in 


that spirit that I move this amendment. I know there are members from all 
parts of Saskatchewan who are affected: the member from Qu’Appelle, the 
member from Swift Current, the member from Humboldt—not to the same 
extent, because his area is very seldom affected—and the member from Maple 
Creek, who is in an area that he has spoken of on so many occasions. 
He is in an area part of which is subject to continuing drought. | 
Now, if these areas are going to be taken out of the Act, why should th 


individual who lives in the area for which he receives no return be penalized’ 


for living there and be asked to contribute one per cent to the fund from which 
he will never be entitled to any payment? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Mr. Chairman, I think I understand what the 
member for Lake Centre has in his mind, but I do not think his amendment 
would bring that about. In the first place, I do not think it should be brought 


about. If it is the intention to bring that about, then I do not think the © 


amendment as proposed would bring it about. We are amending or proposing to 


amend subsection (ili) of section 3 of the Act, and subsection (iii) says: “no — 


award under this section shall be made”, and then I think you would have to 
have the words “with respect” and whatever you are going to say there. But 
if you start in “and no award under this section shall be made and for the 
purposes of this section lands not sold or granted or not agreed to be sold 
or granted by His Majesty” and so on, “shall not be included in computing 
the cultivated land of a farmer”—that “computing the cultivated land” only 
has effect when you are deciding whether a township is going to be in the area, 
and all this says now is that with respect to the lands, if they are cultivated, 
if the lands are not sold prior to the date as it is in here, the date of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, then, in spite of the fact that they have been brought in 
since, have been cultivated since, they are not to be included when you are 
computing what the wheat yield is in that township. That is all it says now. 
You see, as I originally read our proposal, I though I would have proposed ta 
the committee before we concluded as an amendment to the Act: “with respect 
to lands not sold or granted, or not agreed to be sold or granted, by His Majesty 
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Ms prior ate the third day of June, 1939.” Now, our ‘that says is “no award under 

this section shall be made with respect to the lands not sold or granted, or not. 

agreed to be sold or granted, by His Majesty prior to the third day of June, 

- 1939.” Then we go on to say: “and for the purposes of this Act if they have 

- been cultivated” and there is grain on them, you pay no attention to that 

- when you are considering what the yield is in that township. In other words, 
it is left out entirely in paying under this Act from that time on. 

Now, with regard to the other question, as to whether you should leave out 
people who are not going to be able to collect, well there are people all over the 
Dominion of Canada who are not going to ‘be able to collect who are paying in. 

Mr. Dimrenspaker: They do not pay the one per cent. 

Mr. Wyute: The irrigation people do. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: But there are people all over the area itself 
who are eliminated from the payment under this Act but who pay the one 
per cent. The people on the irrigated land pay the one per cent, too, but they 
do not collect. All people who are in areas where this Act never does come into 
effect pay too, but they do not collect and they do not expect ever to collect, 
and to eliminate this small group—well, I cannot see how it would have any 
effect on them anyway, because they were not under the Act at all, but they are 

a small group who come in illegally, as we think, under this Act or come in 

against the best interests of the area and they grow wheat anyway and they 
take it to an elevator and when they take it to an elevator one per cent is 
charged on it. That is the thing which Mr. Diefenbaker wanted to eliminate, and | 
I would say I would think they are the least eligible to be allowed to not pay 
the one per cent—that is, people who come in and try to get under the Act in 
spite of the fact that the conditions are not such in the area that land could be 
cultivated to advantage—to say to these people, “Well, you are the one group 
in that section of Canada that is not going to be taxed.” I do not think it would 
improve the Act. 

While I am on my feet, I would just like to point out I have a wire from 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs in Alberta which says that as we have the 
Act worded we are leaving out one small special area which has six townships 
in it. It was not our intention to do so. When this dat~ was put into the 
proposed amendment I was intending that it would take them all in, ‘but I am 
told now by the Alberta government it does not take them in. I do not know 
how many members of the committee have the proposed amendment before you, 
but if you were to take “lands in special areas,” that is, item 2 in the amendment 
—‘Jand in a special area in Alberta as constituted” there, and strike out “on 

the third day of June,” ‘and then leave it “as constituted by or under the Special | 
Areas Act, 1939, Alberta,” that will take care of this small district which has 
been brought i in ‘at a later date. 


Then I had intended to suggest to the committee, if it anaes with your 
approval, that in the main subsection, instead of saying “by His Majesty prior to 
the third day of June, 1939”, which is the day the Act came into effect, that we 

put in the “31st day of December, 1940.” That brings us down to the end of 
the first year the Act was in operation. It does not affect the matter very much, 
but it does cover this district that we are bringing in in Alberta, and I think | 
- maybe it would be fairer to everyone. It has given them an opportunity to see 
_ for one year what the position is under the Act and up until that time there 
would be no inducement for people who have got in because of the working of 
the Act, as it was not very well understood or known by that time, and so I am 
prepared to accept the suggestion that the date be “December 31, 1940,” instead 
of the date the Act came into effect. That is probably an easier date for the 
_ people because it is the end of the calendar year, and it is probably an easier 
date than the summer to consider. 
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The Cuairman: Are there any other oe If not, will someone Seah 
move an amendment? 

Mr. Heruanp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move an amendment. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: Mr. Chairman, will my amendment not come first? 
I moved an amendment and I think it should come first, and then any subsequent 
amendments could come in. 

The CuarrMaAn: I think your amendment will come in on clause C, Mr. 
Diefenbaker. 

Right Hon. Mr. Guapinic: Just a moment; there is a little more here. 

Mr. Wricut: Is Mr. Hetland moving an Casi amendment that clause C 
be amended? Is he moving an original amendment or is he moving an amendment 
to an amendment? 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Hetland’s motion will come first, and then Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s will follow it. 

Mr. Jutras: It is an amendment to an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Larne: Is he moving an amendment to an arnendment, or the amend- 
ment suggested by the Right Hon. the Minister? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I think Mr. aoe wants to move the mined 
ment which I have just suggested. 

Mr. Cuartton: Could we have it ina little more direct form? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: You have the form in front of you and you can 
follow it with me. 

The CuHatRMAN: The minister just read it out as he i is amending it. 

Mr. Wricut: I still do not understand, because I do not think this amend- 
ment is before the committee. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, Mr. Hetland will move it. 

Mr. WricHt: He will move an amendment to the amendment. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No. This draft amendment is not before the 
committee at all except that I read it. I am not a member of the committee. 
I just read it as a suggestion before the committee, and I suggest from what you 
have before you, “prior to the third day of June 1939”, that you strike out 
“the third day of June 1939” and substitute “the thirty- first day of December 
1940”; and then down in subsection 2 strike out the words “on the said third 
day of June”, so that it will then read: 

(11) lands in a Special Area in Alberta as constituted by or ae 
The Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta, 

These matters that we have been be kuane are all brought in under the 
orders in council passed under that Act, so the words “by or under” will cover 
what was done under the Act and in the few months following. | 

Mr. Herianp: Mr. Chairman, I move that clause I be amended by deleting 
subsection (c) contained therein and substituting therefore the following: — 

(c) with respect to lands not sold or granted, or not agreed to be 
sold or granted, by His Majesty prior to the thirty-first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and forty, and for the purposes of this section such lands 
shall not be included in computing the cultivated land of a farmer, and 
the grain grown thereon shall not be included in computing the yee 
yield in a township, but this paragraph does not apply to 
(i) lands disposed of to a settler or veteran under the Soldier Settlement 

Act or The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, 

(ii) lands in a Special Area in Alberta as constituted by or under The 

Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta, . 
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(111) lands approved by the Board and held by a co-operative farm 
association, | | 
(iv) school lands, or 
(v) lands with respect to which an agreement has been entered into 
between the Government of Canada and the government of a 
province under The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Hetland’s motion. All 
those in favour? | Rie) . 

Mr. CHariton: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. The other day I think the 
minister made the statement that he had no authority to declare that lands were 
sub-marginal, and that it was a provincial right. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: That is correct. | 

Mr. Cuaruton: But under this proposed amendment to the original Bill 209 
I see no reason to think that the situation has changed from what it was originally 
because under subsection ‘C (v) I read “lands with respect to which an agreement 
has been entered into between the Government of Canada and the government 
of a province under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act”. Any agreement can 
be made with a province, as I understand it, and any lands can be taken in 
and any lands can be taken out. | | 

Right Hon. Mr. GArpinrer: Provided the amendment is made. 

Mr. CHARLTON: So, what change is there from the original Act? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprnpr: The change from the original Act is as follows: 
the original Act as it reads now mentions lands which have not been home- 
steaded or which have not been sold ‘by the government “‘prior to the thirty-first 
- day of December nineteen hundred and forty” so that these lands could not be 
brought under this Act by bringing them under cultivation. This was so of 
any lands which were not disposed of. The words used are “lands not sold or 
granted or not agreed to be sold or granted as of that date cannot be brought 
under this Act.” 

And that bears out what I mentioned on the Ist day we discussed this 
matter, that lands were thrown open or at least the odd sections were maintained 
prior to ninety-four to be granted as lands to railways. I think the last grants 
of that kind were made then. When the new government came in they started 
another program and asked the railways to name the lands that were to be 
selected from the grants. They had so many thousands of acres and they said: 
“Pick your lands before a certain date.” The railways did select those lands, 
as I understand it, with very few exceptions prior to 1908. And I should say that 


= all the time prior to that date there was the right to homestead on the even 


sections, but the odd sections were opened for railway grants. They were asked 
to select their land as of 1908. They did and then the government declared a 
policy of free homesteading and a policy sale of pre-exemptions, and individuals 
cculd buy any of the even or odd sections, after that time designated by the 
government as being thrown open for homesteading or purchase. That went on 
from 1908 to 1930; and down to that time any individual could select those 
lands; any company could select them,.and railway companies selected a lot of 
them. There were immigration or settlers’ companies that got possession of land 
and brought in settlers, as a result of it, and they all sold lands. What we are. 
_ saying is that all the lands bought in that way by some local method prior to that 
time are lands subject to. payment under this Act. But we are saying that if 
after the lands were turned over to the provinces and offered by the provincial | 
governments down to December 31, 1940, and if this land had not been taken 

up under either of the systems, it should not be admitted under this Act. The 
different governing bodies had determined that these lands were not very suitable 
for settlement and the public themselves had determined they were not—because 
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they did not accept them. They did not take them as homesteads for nothing 
and they did not buy them from the government nor were they taken over by the 
railway companies or settlement organizations or colonization organizations or 
individuals, none of them thought that they were worth buying for cultivation. 
So we are saying that anybody who brings his land in after 1940 has to bring 
it in then under conditions where they do not receive the benefits of this Act. 
That is all we do say;-that this land was not fit for farming. 

As I said the other day, the amount of land involved makes up an area 
which I think figures in size about 20 million acres. I mean that nobody took 
those lands up and nobody thought them worth taking up, and we say that we 
should not induce them to take that land up by giving them the benefits of the 
P.F.A.A. 


Mr. CuHaruton: What you say is quite true, but I think if a man hag been 
there ten years at least he should have some consideration. I do not think, and 
I doubt if any member of the committee thinks, that they should be brought 
under the P.F.A.A. As I see it, whatever action is taken will be dependent 
upon the provincial and federal governments. If the minister would give us 
assurance that he will not continue to pay P.F.A.A. to the farmers on what is 
certainly submarginal land and that they will be taken over by the P.F.R.A. 
to do something with, then I think that is the right idea. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Maybe you will be able to understand this 
thing better if you look at this map. This is the one I wanted the first day I 
was here but I could not locate it. These red sections are the ones we have just 


mentioned, these are the sections that have drawn, their prairie farm assistance | 


nine to ten years out of eleven. There were no such payments made in 1942. 


This red section here is practically all a ten year section. Then you have the ~ 


blue sections, they are seven to eight year sections; then we have the yellow 


section which is five to six years, and the green sections which are three to four 


years. What I was going to illustrate to you the other day was that this is 
almost identically the area—extending up either side of the Alberta houndary— 
to which I referred the other day which the Commission decided back in 1912 
was not suitable for cultivation and said that it should not be so used, that 
it was to be ranching land, and it was the intention that it should be used in 
that way. That was their position. Then they drew a line which went from 
north of Calgary across to Long Lake in Saskatchewan. They said that all 
the land below that was questionable over to the Soo line. Their findings were 
not very far wrong based on the information we have on this P.F.A.A. map. 


You are probably right in saying that that land is sub-marginal. If we were ~ 


starting all over again from the beginning we would say people should not 
be settled on it under the plan followed. What we are saying today is that in 


the past federal governments made mistakes and allowed people to go on ~ 


_ these lands. Now we are saying to them that we want to get them out or adjusted 
just as fast as we can. We got 1,400 families that is not very many— 
but we got 1,400 families out before the war, starting by giving them land 
elsewhere, up in these other districts west of Medicine Hat. This is the kind 
of agreement we make with the province the member is concerned about. Again, 
the only agreements we are making with the provinces are to get people off 
these red lands near the boundary of Alberta and get them up to some of the 


lands a little further west, where they are forming a new community. We. 


decided we should get people out of these red areas and put them over on to 
this five to six year land, or better still if we could get them on some of this 
’ three to four year land. If we can move them over on to the green areas which 
were only paid three or four years out of ten it would be still better. People 
moved on to these better areas would still be able to collect prairie farm 


assistance. The red land under agreements we are making with the provinces 
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will be put into pasture, which can be used by those on the green and yellow 
areas. This would result in the red areas where payments were made for ten 


‘years being turned into pastures for the use of those on areas where payments 


were only necessary for three or four years out of ten. We may move them to 
irrigated lands west of Medicine Hat. If the provinces owned the land onto 


which they were moved by agreement they would still collect under this Act 


unless the land was irrigated. In some of these areas you may have only a 
dozen farmers and you may have to move the whole lot of them out, and that — 


- would have to be done by some kind of an agreement with ‘the province. 


Mr. Cuartton: I wonder if that shows the land to which these people 
are being moved by the government of Saskatchewan? Could you indicate 
that to us? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I am not sure of the exact land. I do not think 
I have a list of it. There is one township—in the south west corner of Saskat- 


-chewan—where 34 were issued. 


Mr. Wricut: It is unfortunate that that matter did not come up here 
the other day when we had Mr. Nollet before us representing the government 
of Saskatchewan. I recall that he referred to the fact that they were placing 
people on these lands in certain districts and I think we should have been told 


where those districts were. No doubt at the time he had all the data here to 


show where these men were being located and where these areas were that they 
were very anxious to keep people off. He stated here the other day there were 
20,000 people now occupying those areas down there, people which the Saskat- 
chewan government are just as anxious to get out of those areas as the 
dominion government is to have them out. They propose to move the largest 
number of those people up into the 200,000 acres which Mr. Nollet stated 
was being taken out of the forestry reserve in the northeastern part of Saskat- 
chewan. That 200,000 acres is being taken up—and it is in my constituency— 
and there is no secret about it, but a lot of farmers’ sons are anxious to get on 
that land when it comes out for farming purposes. Despite the fact the people 
in the north are anxious to settle on it those lands. have been reserved for 
people who have ‘been moved from the P.F.A.A. ten year payment claims; 
they are being brought up and put on that land which has never come under 
payment of P.F.A.A. This amendment proposed by Mr. Gardiner would make 


those men who were being moved out of P.F.A.A. nine and ten year lands in 


—— 


5 


the south and being settled on better land in the north, pay their 1 per cent 
levy on the land, but they will never be able to draw P.F.A.A. payments on it. 
Now I should qualify that by saying that under clause 5 it would be possible 
where the provincial government reaches an agreement with the federal govern- 


-ment with respect to moving these people off P.F.A.A. land into the north, that 


they still could qualify under the Act. As a matter of fact I think they should 
qualify under the Act. It is all right to say that we will take these areas out and 
not pay P.F.A.A. on them but there are people who have lived there thirty 
years or forty years, and you cannot withdraw that land tomorrow from P.F.A.A. 
and say that you are never going to make payments, unless you are going to 
provide in some other bill the means to take them somewhere else. P.F.A.A. was 
doing a good job before the war, but when the war came along the resettle- 
ment of these people stopped pretty nearly completely except for those who 


‘moved voluntarily. 


In my opinion we have to co-ordinate the two Acts, the P.F.A.A. and the 
P.F.R.A., to take care of those people that we are taking out of the Act as 
amended. I am perfectly willing that these people should be taken or moved 
either into the irrigated areas or to the northeast part of the province on these 


newer lands which are being taken out of the forestry area. But you must 


remember that these people have been living and working for a generation under 
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dry farming conditions. You are moving them into the north, into the bush 
area where it costs $30 to $50 an acre to clear the brush and to provide the land 
with which to start their operations. It is not fair nor right that those people 
should be just sent up there. In the early days some came voluntarily and others 
were persuaded to come up and settle on the bush land without having any 
capital. It means, under those circumstances, that they spend ten years of their 
lives working with a grub, trying to grub some trees out until they get ten or 
fifteen acres clear. In this day and age where we have bulldozer equipment and 
so on, it is only right, in my opinion, that the government through grants, or 
loans, or the P.F.R.A., or grants and loans combined, should provide some 
assistance in getting the first forty or eighty acres cleared. To put them on the 
irrigated area the government is going to have to spend money irrigating the land; 
and I think that equally the government should spend money in co-operation 
with the province in moving these people off the lands in the south, either to 
the irrigated areas, or. the northeastern part of the province. I am quite in 
agreement with this bill if that is done. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That is done here. 


Mr. Wricut: Well it will have to be done because hae people are going 
to have to have some kind of assistance. They are going into an entirely new 
type of farming, something they know nothing about; they have been used 
to open area farming—dry land ‘farming—and they are going up into the bush 
land. Mr. Hetland knows all about this problem because many of those people 
came from his constituency in the 1930’s to my constituency. 

There is one thing I do not like about the amendment and that is that it 
is retroactive. It covers lands sold since 1940 by the municipalities or by the 
province to people who purchased it in good faith. When they ‘bought it they 
were told that P.F.A.A. payments could be made on the land and would be made 
on the land. By this legislation we are saying to the people who bought that land 
in good faith that they cannot get P.F.A.A. aid any more. I do not like that type 
of legislation, nor do I like any legislation which is retroactive and interferes with 
contracts which men make in good faith. I would suggest that instead of “31st 
of December, 1940,” that it should read the date that this Act becomes effective. 
I do not think it is a good principle to pass legislation in parliament which inter- 
feres with contracts made ‘by people who have bought those lands fromthe 
municipalities or the provincial governments in the last ten years. 

— Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I will just say something in reply. This 
amendment does achieve exactly what Mr. Wright says ought to be done. The 
thing it makes impossible is for either the province or anyone else to bring in 
any group of entirely new people, from perhaps the European continent or some- 


where else, onto that land and then have them come in under the Act.’ Even if — 


people are brought in from some other part of Canada, for instance, and are put 
on this land, they will have to be put on under conditions which will not neces- 
sitate the support of this Act. 

Under another Act, because we cannot do it under this Act. we have been 
asked for financial aid in clearing land—in other words getting bulldozers and 
other things to clear the land and it has been suggested that if we do that, we 
will have some say in the people who are brought in—where they come from ‘and 
so on; and they are prepared to take people out of the southwestern part of the 
province and move them up there. All this bill says in the first place is that 
the land is out because it was not sold or disposed of prior to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1940—but, if the province and the dominion wish, under the P.F.R.A., they 
can do just the thing my friend has been speaking about. All we are getting out 
of it is the right to take people off the red and the ‘blue areas 1 spoke of. We 
would say in any agreement made that so many people must be taken out of 
those areas and that the area would then cease to be under the P.F.A.A. We 
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would ‘be taking people off lanes where they are almost certain to get P.F.ALA 
assistance seven years out of ten, and we are putting them on an area where 
they are almost certain not to eet it one year out of ten. That is the kind of 
thing we wish to do here under the two Acts. All the province needs to do to 
get the land under the Act is to enter into some agreement with the dominion 
whereby both governments are satisfied that the situation will be covered. 

Mr. Wrieut: I want to ask the minister if there will not be some people 
who bought land in good faith prior to 1940 from the provincial or municipal 


- governments who will be ‘barred under the Act? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garninur: There will be some, and the numbers are fairly 
limited up to now. I do not know how limited they would be. As I said, we 
had a discussion the other day after the committee meeting to the effect that I 
thought it was best to permit this amendment to go through, now, approximately 
as it is, and to have one year’s experience with it so that we would all know 
better who it puts out and who it puts in. We can discuss the question a year 
from now better than we can at the moment when we are only surmising. I 
think there are quite a few in that should not be in, and I think they should 
be kept out. I am not thinking of anybody in particular because I do not know 
of anyone in particular. Take any place where there was a farmer farming and 
he had settled, say, three-quarters of a section, he had 400 acres under cultivation 
and maybe he had two sons and they were working land and pasturing stock 
on land near it; well, they found that under P.F.A.A. if they had another 
one-half section of land or three-quarters of a section among them they could 
bring another 400 acres under prairie farm assistance. Well, I think everybody 
would be agreed that we ought to try to keep those people out; they are simply 
using the Act for the purpose of getting in under. I do not know how many of 
the quarters were brought in for that reason but I think every one that was 
brought in for that reason or a similar one we ought to see barred out, and, with 
this legislation on the statute books, I think it will take a year of checking in 


order to determine whether we have created very much hardship for them. 


Mr. Drerensaker: Approximately how many are in that position now 
according to your check to date? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I have not any exact figures. There are some 
thousands who have gone on the land under these proposals, ghana like 
4,000 altogether— 

Mr. Dierenpaxer: And how many of those are in that position? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: And I want to say two-thirds of those are 
returned soldiers who have gone in under proper investigation. I think there 


are probably one hundred about whom there would be some question and we 


want to check these with this legislation on the statute books. If we find there 


is any hardship, to any great number of people we will fix that next year, but 


we ought to let people know what we are going to do under this Act now. The 
member for Melfort may be perfectly right in saying that some of these people 
went in not with the intention of getting under this Act, amd they may have 
accidentally got under it. Well, it is not our intention to be hitting at these 
people particularly but I think that we must leave it retroactive, at least to the 
date I have mentioned, in order that we can go-in and check properly to know — 
where we are at, and if it is necessary to do anything that has been suggested 
here, why, next session we will do it. 

Mr. Arcus: I hope the question I have to ask has not been covered already. 
I was very much interested in the illustration the Right Hon. Minister just gave 
us about a man who had 400 acres under cultivation in the southwest some place 
and had two sons who might want to start a farm and then they found some 
prairie, some pasture, some place and proceeded to break it up in order that 
one of the sons might come under the Act. 
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Did the minister have in mind only: crown lands when he gave that illus- 
tration or did he ‘have in mind any land? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: I had in mind only land which had never been 
previously bought or homesteaded. | 

Mr. Arcue: Owned by the crown? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: Yes. 

Mr. Aracup: Well, I would just like to ask the minister why he would not 
consider making that part of this clause deal with Hudson’s Bay land as well 
as C.P.R. lands and privately owned lands, if it 1s prairie and sub- marginal. 
I for one do not want anybody cultivating it and getting under this Act, it 
certainly is not of service to that person to let him work sub-marginal land even 
if he did get $200 or more out of it, because he is going to spend a lifetime of 
misery in continuing to cultivate that land. I am all for preventing sub-marginal 
land coming under this Act, but why make it apply to just crown land, why not 
bring in Hudson’s Bay land? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It does not apply just to crown land as it is. 
now drafted, and in the light of this report which I have and which I had not 
seen until we got into this committee—and that, by the way, is another reason 
we ought to have these discussions more frequently—this provincial report shows 
lands, class I, sub-marginal, that is, the acreage and percentage of all lands in 
each land class for sixteen rural municipalities in southwestern Saskatchewan. 
I may say that the centre of these municipalities is Swift Current, and most of 
the land around there is privately owned. There is very little government owned 
land in that area, and they say the sub-marginal section of it is 37 per cent— 

Mr. Arcurt: Who wrote that report? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: This is Economic Classification of Land, and it 
is by those people who classify land. 

Mr. Arcug: What organization, what department of the government? te it 
not in effect a report made in co-operation with the federal Department of 
Agriculture? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, it may be in co-operation with the depart- 
ment, but it is the basis for the economic classification of land in the terms of 
wheat production, and is brought out by this committee that my honourable 
friend has ‘been referring to— 


Mr. Arcue: Who are they? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinger: You know their names, give them to the 
committee. 


Mr. Arcur: I beg your pardon? 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: You know their names? 


Mr. Arcur: No, I have a survey before me but I have not the report the 
minister has, but I have seen reference to it from time to time. 


Mr. Larne: Is it good material or bad material? 


Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: This is the organization set up by the pro- 
vincial government to do this job. 


Mr. Arcue: And the federal government? ; 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No, it is set up by the provincial savetaneoe 
to do the job. This is the report to the legislature of the province of Saskat- 
chewan. 


Mr. Arcur: I would like to see the report. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: You have been quoting it in the House and — 


here, so you must have it. 
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Mr. Arcue: No, I have not. I believe the officials who made the report 
have had their salaries paid by the dominion government. I am not quarrelling 
with the report, but the point is that it is not a report of the Saskatchewan 
Land Utilization Board. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: It is a report of the Saskatchewan Land Utiliza- 
tion Board. | 

Mr.. ArcuE: Well, if you say it is. I would just like to see if it is. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: You can have a look at it when you get through. 
I am saying that they have reported that 37 per cent of the land is sub-marginal; 
that they have reported that 18 per cent is marginal; and then they have 
reported that 32-8 per cent of it is in the largest class of super-marginal, that 
is, above margin; and 10 per cent is in the next class above; and only 1-6 per 
cent is in class V. Now, class V is the sceptre heavy clay loams my honourable 
friend was speaking of. There is 1-6 per cent of it in that, so I think I will 
have to make a check with Justice and others to see whether that classification 
made by the provincial government does not put a lot of land out, even under 


- the law as it is now provided. With that one suggestion, I would say that the 


answer to the question first raised by the member for Assiniboia is that we are 
accepting responsibility for what was done by the federal government during 


the time when it had control of these lands; we are accepting responsibility 


for what was done by the province under two different governments from 1930 
until 1940, for ten years, and we are saying that the lands that you put out 
during that period of time, well, it is quite all right for them to come under 
this Act. But we are saying that of land that was put out after all that work 
was carried on by different governing organizations; surely any lands that were 


left out then were definitely sub-marginal. We are saying there is no way in 


which those lands can be brought in unless they come under the Soldier 
Settlement Board or unless they were brought in under these organizations © 
set up in Alberta, or unless they were school lands. The only reason we say 
school lands is that those school lands were set up by the constitution of Canada 
to be utilized for school purposes. That is a trust fund, and we are not going 


to interfere with that trust fund. And so we say: now, leave the school lands in. 


We also say we are prepared to bring in any lands that we have first discussed 


with the provincial government under P:F.R.A. and have made arrangements 


to have these lands brought in under conditions in which they believe the farmer 
will make a living on them. We will bring those in. The only other lands that 
have been brought in are those under the co-operative farm arrangements. 


The CHarrMAN: We will meet again at 4.00 o’clock this afternoon, if that 


‘1s agreeable to you all. | 


Agreed. 
’ The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
| Monpay, June 5, 1950. 


The CuairMaANn: If you will kindly come to order, I will read the motion. 
I see there are one or two members of the committee present this afternoon who 
were not here this morning, and for their benefit I will read the motion made this 
morning by Mr. Hetland: . 
That clause 3 of the bill be amended by striking out paragraph (c) con- 
tained therein and substituting therefor the following: 
with respect to lands not sold or granted, by His Majesty prior to 
the first day of December, 1940, and for the purposes of this section such 
lands shall not be included in computing the cultivated land of a farmer 
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and the grain grown thereon shall not be included in computing the 


average yield in a township, but this paragraph does not apply to 

(1) lands disposed of to a settler or veteran under the Soldier Settlement 
Act or the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, 

(11) lands in a special area in Alberta as constituted by or under the 
Special Areas Act, 1939, of Alberta, 

(111) lands approved by the board and held ey, a co-operative farm 
association, 

(iv) school lands, or 

(v) lands with respect to which an agreement has been entered into 
between the government of Canada and the government of a province 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 

That is the motion before the meeting. 


Mr. DierenBAker: Mr. Chairman, | propose an Chas to the motion 
by Mr. Hetland by making a slight alteration in my amendment now in order to 
cover the extension of the date to which reference was made by the. Minister of 
Agriculture. 


I move the amendment that I placed before you, sir, with one alteration, 


and that is the date 3rd June, 1939, be the 31st day of December, 1940, in order | 


to bring it into conformity with the discussion which took. place. 

I am not going to repeat the argument that I advanced this morning on 
behalf of my amendment, but I contend that in so far as this amendment is 
concerned, it would ‘be unjust to ask these people who had settled in this period 
since the 31st of December, 1940, and who are thereby under this amendment 
which is retroactive in effect, to which reference was made by the member for 
Melfort, to contribute and receive no benefit at all. 

The minister mentioned other areas in the same position. Well, the fact 
that it may apply to irrigation districts where payment is required and no 
advantage is secured gives no validity to a continuation of the practice that is, 
in my opinion, unjust and unfair. The acceptance of my amendment would 
amount to this, that Mr. Hetland’s motion would stand but it would be subject 
to one qualification: that in the areas that will be denied payment of the prairie 
farm assistance ‘bonus the people living in those areas will not be liable to a one 
per cent contribution in view of the fact that there is no return available to them. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that I am not 
objecting to our friend moving that amendment because we can discuss that at 
this time. If you will look at section 3 of this amending bill it deals with that 
very question. We are now amending section 3 of the original Act, but the point 


which you are raising concerns section 13 of the original Act and this is dealt 


with in section 3 of this bill. It says: 

3. Subsection ten of section thirteen of the said Act, as enacted by 
section four of chapter twenty-four of the statutes of 1947-48, is repealed 
and the following substituted therefor: 

(10) For the purposes of this section the expression “mill” means 
and soon. The other subsection of that section dealt with the question of the one 
per cent. You notice in explanation across the page it says: 

3. This amendment will exempt from collecting the 1 per cent levy 
those mills that manufactured flour during the war but have discontinued 
doing so, and will put them in the same position as other feed dealers 
who are at present exempted. 

In this case I think, if the hon. member would accept the suggestion, that it is 
when we get down to 13 that we are in a position to discuss his amendment. 
It would not be in the same section, but this amendment is for a section which 
deals with a different subject. 
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Mr. | eg Ea ae I had considered that, and I felt that in view of the 
peculiar wording of section 3, even though section 13 was to be amended: too, 
it would be necessary to strike out the words in question, which I have asked 
to be struck out in order to make section 13 applicable under the circumstances. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Well, I am sorry; we do not seem to understand 
one another. Section 13 has the one per cent levy. Now you are proposing to 
make an amendment to the provisions for the one per cent levy. You are 
saying that the one per cent levy should not be applied to certain persons. 


Mr. Dierensaxker: I will not insist now as long as I have an opportunity 
- of moving the amendment. If that is the opinion of the Crown that this amend- 
ment that I suggest ought not to be moved to subsection 3, then I will not 
press it at this point. I will move it later, but I want to have it in the proper 
place and I do not want to be placed in the position after the paricular section— 
section 3, subsection 3—is passed that it 1s going to be said to me: “Well, now, 
having allowed that to go through you are precluded from moving this amend- 
ment.” As long as that is clear it does not matter to me where the amendment 
comes in as long as I have the opportunity to move it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we can promise Mr. Diefenbaker that we will take 
it up when we come to section 13, but it will be clause 3 of this bill and it will 
come under section 13 of the Act. | 

Now, you have heard the motion of Mr. edianda 


Mr. Arcurz: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Diefenbaker wishes to proceed with this 
amendment at another place, I have an amendment here that I believe should be ~ 
in order at this particular time, and I would like to move it. It has to do with 
_ the date in this paragraph (c) and further down in subsection 2 of paragraph 
(c). I think it is in order that an amendment be moved changing the date in 
view of the minister’s own change of the date brought in in his amendment 
this morning. 

The reasons for moving that are clear. As the bill now stands it would 
apply to all lands sold since the 31st day of December, 1940, and, therefore, 
is retroactive back as far as December 31, 1940, and means that any farmer 
who purchased land in, good faith subsequent to that date cannot obtain payment 
on it unless, of course, he comes within any of the exemptions listed further on. 
I think it is grossly unfair that this retroactive feature should be maintained. 

Now, as I understand the amendment that Mr. Diefenbaker wishes to 
move, his amendment would provide that any of the land that is being removed 
from ‘the ‘benefits of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act would not be eligible to 
pay the one per cent deduction. My amendment would only say that anything 
that it is proposed to do in this bill be done only from now on and not made 
retroactive. 

My amendment would read as follows: That sub-clause C be amended by 
deleting the words “December 31, 1940” in lines 3 and 4 of the amendment of 
Mr. Hetland, and substituting therefor “the first day of June, 1950.” That would 
mean that anything we are doing under this bill would be done on land that is 
purchased in the future. If a man wished to purchase crown land or land owned 
by a municipality, or land owned by the federal government, if this amendment 
were adopted, he would know when he purchased that land that it would not 
be eligible for payments. 

The CuarrMAN: You said “the first of June’. You mean 1950? 


Mr. Arcure: Yes, 1950. I should have added that perhaps. Here is my 
amendment. I am afraid it is pretty rough, but if you can decipher it, here it is: 
the effect would be to remove all retroactive features of the present, bill. 
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The CuarrMAn: Mr. Argue moves an amendment to Mr. Hetland’s amend- 


ment. Mr. Argue moves an amendment to the proposed amendment that the — 


date of the “31st of December, 1940” in lines 3 and 4 of paragraph C be changed 
to “June 1, 1950.” 

Right Hon Mr. Garpiner: I would just point out in the first place that I 
doubt very much if that could be done unless we get the consent of the govern- 
ment through,a motion of the minister to have it done after we get the bill 
back to the House, even if the committee desires it, because it requires the 
expenditure of more money. However, I shall not rest on that in asking the 


committee to vote against it. That could be dealt with generally when we get 


the bill back to the House. The amendment is brought in for the purpose of 
checking a situation which is developing and which may, if continuous, bring 
the Act itself under criticism. So I am most anxious that we have this year ar 


opportunity to be able to make a check and to be able to come to the House with 


a very full report of the situation a year from now. When we changed the dates 
from the lst of June to the 31st of December, 1940, as in the proposed amend- 
ment, the effort there was to take in Just as many as we think are entitled to 
payments under this Act, without any question. And it leaves us in a position 


to make a full check of somewhere around 500 to 1,000 people who apparently | 


have come in under the Act during the last three or four years but who were not 
intended to ‘be brought under it when the Act was passed. 

If we find out in the check we make that we are wrong in supposing that 
that has happened, we shall bring the bill back here for reconsideration next 


year on that point. But at the moment we think it would require this legislation | 


in order to make the proper kind of check upon what is going on at the present 
time ‘and to be able to check such action as we can recommend to be taken by 
the House a year hence; so I would like to have the resolution passed as it was 
moved by Mr. Hetland a few moments ago. I think, it is in the interest of 


the Act itself, in the interest of western people, and in the interest of those 


who are paying to finance this legislation that it be put on that basis at this 


time. 


Mr. QueEtcH: I was wondering if it would not be possible to reach a com- 
promise as between those two dates. Would it not be possible to put the dates 


forward a bit from 1940 and still include the areas which you have in mind. 


which are increasing the cost of the payments to 'be made; I mean the payments 
on land which you consider should not be paid upon. Would it not be possible to 
advance 5 years and still cover that? There will be certain lands outside of 
Special Areas in different parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan where undoubtedly 
harm will be done in a few isolated cases. I was wondering if it would not be 
possible to remove that injustice and still bring in all the areas that the minister 


has referred to? I do not suppose there would be any opposition to the idea, — 


would there? 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpIner: Some of us get a little touchy on these ‘atrial 
I do not want to get the dates anywhere near the time when governments change. 

Mr. Ross: Do you think you are about due for a change? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garptner: No, I am not thinking of that. I am thinking 
of the previous changes. And I think that this date is just about as far as you 


can go without getting into difficulties with those questions. I do think we could — 


consider the matter on its merits without some person saying we are doing 
it for this reason, or another person saying we are doing it for some reason. I 
think this date is about the right place, when everything is considered. I think 
most members are ready to admit that in the past we have not tried to get 
people out from under this Act when there was any justification for having them 
in. We have rather attempted to keep as many as possible under it, and I think 


that will continue to be the intention in the administration of the Act. Ido not — 
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think that anyone will be hurt by giving authority to the board and to myself. 
to conduct a full investigation during this summer. We shall be back here 
in time next year.anyway to take care of the requirements of any person. I 
think it would be much better for them to go and talk with the authorities under 
the Act than to be told: “Do so and so.” I do not think anyone will be hurt by it. 

Mr. Arcue: I want to agree with the minister that so far as I know the 
administration of the Act in the past has been fair; and while I do not think the 
intention was to exclude any large areas from the Act, we know in the past 
certain people have been excluded and we also know that almost every new 
amendment that has been brought in under this bill has brought in additional 

' areas and made them eligible for Prairie Farm Assistance. I for one do not 
want this Act to be used to encourage people to go on to sub-marginal land, 
and I would be happy to support an amendment which would prevent all 
persons in the future bringing in sub-marginal lands. I also feel that it is wrong 
to make this provision retroactive; and I think a clear distinction ought to be 
made between sub-marginal and super-marginal lands. But since that has not 
been done, I have proposed this amendment. 

Mr. Ross: I am very sorry that I was not here this morning. I wonder if 
you could tell us what Mr. Hetland’s proposed amendment was? I had to be in 
the House, and I could not be in two places at once. 

The CuHatrman: It was this, Mr. Ross. It was moved by Mr. Hetland— 
oh, have you got it there? | ian 

Mr. Ross: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: I think what Mr. Ross wanted to know was the 


reason for the change. 

Mr. Ross: That is right. . 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpingr: The change in subsection 2 was that we dropped 
“on the said 3rd day of June” because we found one special area in Alberta that 
would come in after that date and we did not want to eliminate it. We got a wire 
from the minister indicating that; and lifting it would leave those areas under the 
Special Areas Act of 1939. The other change was: “8rd day of June’ was changed. 
to the “Ist day of December 1940”. That was done partly because it related to 
people who came in in December 1940 later than when the Act was passedi, and 
I thought we had better make it December 31, 1940, to enable those people 
to get in. 

The CuHairMAN: In answer to Mr. Quelch, I shall read paragraph 674 of 

Beauchesne, the third edition: 

) 674. The Committee cannot agree to any clauses involving payments 
out of the public funds, or imposing any tax or charge upon the people 
unless such clauses have been previously considered by resolution in © 
Committee of the Whole. 

Are we ready for the question? ) 

Mr. Fair: This committee has got along very well and at this time I would 
not want to see any great division of opinion, Mr. Chairman. So I was wondering 

if we could not compromise in some way according to the rules you have just 

read. Is it not possible to agree to Mr. Quelch’s suggestion without going back 
to the House? The minister stated that after a survey had-been made we could 
come back here a year hence and look the matter over; and if people are being 
abused who should not be abused, the matter would be taken care of. 

The CuarrMan: That seems to be in agreement. 

Mr. Farr: It is not an easy matter to decide one way or another. As it has 
been pointed out, it is not very nice to pass retroactive legislation. On_ the 
_ other hand I can see the minister’s point of view. It isa promise that he will, a 
year from now, deal with the matter in a way that is satisfactory, 
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Right Hon. Mr. Garprnrr: I can give more assurance to my hon. friends. 
Since we met this morning and before the meeting this afternoon, we had a 
meeting of council and I discussed this matter with council, and they agreed 
with what I suggested. They think it should be retroactive in order to make the 
check that we want to make; and they are also committed to the undertaking 
I have given to the committee that if we find it is creatmg hardships which 
should not be created under the spirit of the Act, we shall Be amending legis- 
lation next year. 

Mr. QuetcH: In order to get the benefits of section 2, a certain price had 
to be paid. In order to get the rectangular blocks taken out and to have blocks 
which would be contiguous to one another, 1t would mean increasing any payments 
to some extent. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: That was under the legislation brought into 
the House. 

Mr. Wricut: The hon. Puente from Ebaabalat has moved an amendment 
to the Act which might involve an expenditure of money. I wonder if the 
amendment of the hon. member from Assiniboia could not be considered to be 
in order? They are both members of the committee. They are both moving 
amendments. I would like to have the point cleared up. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I would point out that this matter was dis- 
cussed in the House before it was submitted to the committee at all. You will 
remember that in introducing the bill I made a mistake first in allowing it to 
go to first reading before it was printed in its final form. The bill was allowed 
to go to first reading and when we asked to have it withheld from the printer 
until such time as we had it printed in its correct form we were instructed 
that the rules prevented our doing so. In view of the fact that we did not do it 
before first reading of the bill it had to be presented as it was at that time. I 
explained the matter to the House and asked the House to allow the bill to 
go to the committee on the understanding that we would put it into proper form, 
the form in which it had been intended that it should be in before it got first 
reading. This was fully covered in the discussion which took place there. The 
~ situation now is that I think you would be quite right in saying that it was the 
intention to change this clause when it came into committee and to change the 
date to what we have in the amendment moved by Mr. Hetland; there is some 
change in the bill there. 


Mr. Wricut: That is the point. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: As I said a moment ago, I did not want to ae 
the issue on the question of confidence. So far as the point now before the com- 
mittee is concerned, we can settle that at whatever time the bill comes back . 
to the House, but I think your committee can make a recommendation to the 
House which we are all pretty well agreed will give us an opportunity for 
doing what we think ought to be done, but I do not think we can do it if we 
follow the suggestion that has been made until we make that check back 
over the years in order to get maybe one hundred cases or maybe two hundred 
cases—I don’t know how many—but in any case I think it should be changed, 
and if it turns out that there are not any cases, all well and good; if it turns 
out there are cases that wil! create hardship then I am suggesting we come back 
here next year and discuss this question with all the facts in front of us and make 
such amendment as may be necessary. 


Mr. Wricht: The member for Assiniboia (Mr. Argue) was going to © 
suggest another amendment which would do exactly what I think the minister 
thinks ought to be done, and the suggestion now is that we add an additional 
clause, clause 6, to the amendment moved by Mr. Argue that anything relating al | 
to lands which ‘the board have Beye unsuitable for purposes of colirentas 4 
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would be dealt with as suggested in clause 4, and that would give the board 
power to review those cases and make their decision on the basis of their own 


| interpretation of the law. The minister might be inclined to accept that in 


which case the other one might be withdrawn; that would give the board the 
power of deciding whether these lands should be included or not. 


- Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Well, I do not see any harm in accepting this, 


but I am afraid it lays itself open to those who are administering the matter 


deciding as between this person and that one, and I do not like to have anything 
in the Act which provides that. Persons might say what they might be entitled 
to; but, after all, what we are really saying there is that the board which acts 
under this Act as a sort of appeal board from those who are administering the 
Act itself, and they say that this one can come in and that one can’t come in; 


and they refer it to the board and the board would say; well, here is a man — 


who is trying to get in, and our people would say: here is a man who was 
trying to avoid the terms of the Act, trying to get some land in, trying to get 
his holding into two portions rather than one; and, therefore, we won’t let him 
because we don’t let a man in when we find him, doing that; and then here is 
another case of a man perhaps doing the same thing and the board just declares 


he didn’t do that. I am afraid you give him a little too much leeway in a section 


such as you suggest. 

Mr. Wricur: If you are going to give them that power under this clause 3, 
they have it in that clause anyway. A farmer should not be allowed to get 
started in one of these submarginal areas, but here the Board is given that 
authority under clause 3; it can do it in the manner suggested in the amendment. 

Mr. QuetcH: If the minister will accept that. for one year, then if at 
the end of one year he found it didn’t work it could be brought back here and 
reviewed by this committee. 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: The complications there are exactly the compli- 


cations which the minister from Alberta was very clear that he wanted to 
avoid, and I am very clear that I want to avoid them as far as leam concerned. 
The position taken there is: he does not think there are any lands among those 
that ought to come in. I don’t think there are either; and I know that he is 


having the life plagued out of him to let lands in, and he therefore welcomes 


this amendment. I know if that provision is put on there the case of every 
person who wants to get in on that basis will have to be decided. I don’t 
want to have to be deciding their case. I am already decided in my own mind 


they all ought to be out, but at the same time I know some here who think 


they ought to get in. I would rather have it as it is. 
’ The Cuarrman: Are you willing to withdraw your amendment, Mr. Argue? 

Mr. Arcus: Are you going to read it how? 

The Cuarrman: If you want to have it voted on we will vote on it. 

Mr. Arcue: Well, I think the committee has that right. The House doesn’t 
have to accept it when we get back there. I would like to have a vote on it. 

The CuairMAN: We are now going to vote on the amendment to the amend- 
ment, that is the subamendment moved by Mr. Argue which changes the wording 
in the motion moved by Mr. Hetland as to the date it is to take place, the 31st 
of December, 1940; that that date be changed to June 1, 1950. 

Those in favour? 

Those opposed? 

In my opinion the nays have it. 


Mr. Arcur: Is that a recorded vote, Mr. Chairman; are our names on 
the record? 
The CHarrmMan: Do you want a recorded vote? 
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Mr. Arcus: Yes, Mr. Chairman; I now, ask for a recorded vote. 
The CHarrMaAn: You want it recorded? 

Mr. Arcur: Recorded in the minutes. 

(Vote recorded: Yeas 7; Nays 21.) 


The CHAtRMAN: I declare the amendment, lost. 
Now we come to Mr. Hetland’s amendment. All in favour? 
Carried. 


Shall clause 1 as amended carry? \ 
Carried. | 


Shall clause 2 carry? 
‘Carried. 


Shall clause 3 carry? 7 

Mr. QurtcH: When you permit an amendment do you strike out the words 
that were there “—on the said 3rd day of June—”? 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: This is the section to which my amendment al be 


- applicable. I move that the bill be amended by adding to clause 3 a new 
subclause as follows: 


(2) Subsection 1 of section 13 of the said Act is amended by adding ‘ 


after the word “elevators” in the ninth line the words “excepting in 
respect’ of grain grown in the areas defined in Patperspy (¢) | Gieor 
subsection 3 of section 3 of the said Act”. . 


The section would then read: ra 


13. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the Canada Grain Act a_ 
levy of one per centum shall be deducted from the purchase price of all . 


grain purchased by or through the managers of licensed country elevators, 


licensed’ grain dealers, licensed track buyers or licensed’ commission . 


merchants and unless, previously deducted by such licensees, a levy of one © 


per centum of the purchase price shall be deducted on all grain purchased 
by the managers of licensed mill elevators and licensed terminal elevators, 
excepting in respect of grain grown in the areas defined in paragraph (c) 
(111) of subsection 3 of section 3 and transferred to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada as hereinafter provided. | 


That would be in effect to except those who are denied the benefits—except 
them from payment of the 1 per cent levy. 

Mr. Jurras: I have a great deal of sympathy, I must say, for the ernende 
ment put by the honourable member for Lake Centre. However, I eannot 
support it at this time because if we were to start eliminating certain areas in 
Saskatchewan we would certainly have to consider eliminating certain areas in 
_ Manitoba. I do know there is a feeling that we have been holding the short 
end of the stick in Manitoba. When you had a look at the coloured map this 
morning you no doubt noticed the province of Manitoba was shiny white on 
the map. That presented quite graphically the little advantage that we do get 
from this Act. 

A few years ago we did ask to be taken completely out of P.F.A.A. on that 
basis. At that time the argument was that this was a joint effort of the three 
western provinces and everybody would have to contribute or it would fail. 
I know that in many townships in Manitoba we could make quite a case for 
being eliminated from contribution of the 1 per cent so I think it would be 


dangerous to start creating certain Ricard classes for the benefit of the — 
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Before we do that we would have to consider the advisability of cutting 
out other sections because there are sections where they have never qualified 


_ and the chances are that they never will. As a matter of fact there are some 


areas in the province of Saskatchewan on that basis and even those would be 
entitled to be listed out of contribution to the Act. I say that in my estimation 
this is a dangerous precedent as far as the Act is concerned. / 
Mr. DirrenBaker: May I just reply to the honourable gentleman and 
my reply is that there are areas in Saskatchewan which are in identically the 
same position but, no matter what the area may be, through the years as history 


-has shown there comes a period in which there is a failure. In the case men- 


tioned iby the honourable gentleman, the areas in ‘Manitoba, there is entitlement 
to payment if that failure comes. In the present case there is a denial of any 
entitlement, no matter what the failure may be, but nonetheless there is payment 
required. That is the distinction between the case raised by my friend and this 
one here. Here no matter how often they pay they will never be entitled, 
although still there will come the years which occur in practically all parts of 
the west when there is no crop; and, in this case there is still no entitlement. 

Mr. Jurras: I might add that there are many parts in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan where they really have, so to speak, no entitlements, because of 
the geography or topography of the land. The cases will be very much similar. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you heard the amendment. 

I think if this amendment were to carry this would be an addition to the bill. 
This has given you an opportunity of bringing it up ‘but it seems to me this 
would be an addition to the bill. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, before we vote on this I am very sure there are 
a ereat many members who are not clear on this matter, and while I have argued 
before against my good friend from Manitoba I am ‘bound to say that there is a 
very distinct principle in this amendment right now. If I follow my friend from 
Lake Centre I think there is a distinct area that cannot qualify. 

Mr. Diprensaker: That was explained before. 

Mr. Ross: I admit it, but I said I was not clear; I was not here before, 
and now I want to be clear on it. I want it quite clearly understood because I 


am bound to follow the argument of Mr. Jutras to a very large extent, but to my 


knowledge there is no area in Manitoba which, if they had a crop failure in a 
designated area, would not be entitled to payments. 
Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: This does not refer to any area. 
Mr. Ross: That is just the point I want to have cleared up. 
Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: What this amendment says here is that anyone 
who does not come under the Act in subsection (1) does not pay. When they 
deliver grain to the elevators, they do not pay one per cent; that is what this 


amendment is saying. Now, there is not any area in which these people are, 


it is the whole southern part of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta; it does 
not take in one province. If there are people on land in Manitoba where the 
land prior to this particular date did belong to the government—and somebody 
here said that there is quite a lot of it still belonging to the government—if there 
was-some of that land in Manitoba it would apply there the same as anywhere 
else; it certainly applies in Saskatchewan, and all over the area. It does not 
apply to any particular district, there is a piece of land here and a piece of land | 
there and another piece elsewhere. It is the kind of land which is on the north 


side of a ravine where the sun ‘beats on it all day and you cannot grow anything 
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on it. That is the kind of land it is, and that land has ‘been there ever since the 
beginning of time. Now, they get it under lease and plough it up and it counts 
on the acreage. That is the type of land we are throwing out. It is not land 
that is in partisuiar districts. Now, you are saying if a fellow does cultivate that 
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type of land and takes a crop off it to the elevator, he does not have to pay the 
one per cent. How is the elevator operator going to keep track of it? I do not 
think there is any practical way of administering it even if it were the right — 
thing to do. esas . 

Mr. Wyuie: It seems to me it would be an easy matter to keep track of 
these lands. It would be a simple matter to give the elevators a list of the lands 
affected. If you are going to disqualify a farmer from ever receiving any bonus 
it seems rather out of place to deduct the one per cent. We have many farmers 
in Alberta in the irrigation areas who never will collect. = 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: And they are disqualified. 

Mr. Wyute: They are not disqualified. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Yes, they are from receiving payment. 

Mr. Wyute: They never will collect but they are still paying one per cent. 
If you are going to take out the new ones it seems to me that these certainly 
should not have’ to pay either, and as Mr. Jutras just said, it is going to start 
quite a discussion and we will be taking out areas all over the western provinces. 
While those farmers in the irrigation districts do complain about paying the one 
per cent, they have really never made any strenuous objections because they 
are in a better position than any man on dry land, and I am sure they are very 
happy to pay, at least most of them, because they would rather have a crop any © 
time than no crop at all. With respect to those lands, however, that are going 
to be disqualified under this Act, it seems to me that if they are in a drought area 
they are not going to have very much left anyway and they never will have any 
hope of collecting anything under the Act, so it would seem quite reasonable to 
exempt them. It would be quite easy to keep track of this land through the 
elevator books. . 


Right Hon. Mr. Garpinsr: I will read you the list of those who are out now. 
This is an extract from the regulations under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

4. The following lands and: any grain grown thereon are excluded 
from the operation of subsections one and two of section three of the Act: 
(a) farms operated as experimental farms; 

(6) farms operated as market gardens; 

If any grain is grown on five acres of this land it does not qualify. 

(c) farms operated for ranching purposes; . } 

If you grow grain on there you pay your one per cent but you do not 

draw any thing on it. 3 

(d) farms operated by Indians within Indian reservations; . 

(e) farms declared sub-marginal and ordered evacuated under the pro- 
visions of a provincial statute; 

That is exactly the kind of land we are talking about in this one. If the 

province has it, I think they have declared it sub-marginal, and 

(f) irrigated land on which the yield per acre is more than twelve bushels 
of wheat or the equivalent in value of other crops; 

We say if a piece of irrigated land is in a township which averages under 
eight bushels or if the yield is more than twelve, he can not collect. 

Now, we do not say that about a man with twenty bushels to the acre any 
where else, he can collect, but a man who is in an irrigated district who has over 
twelve bushels to the acre cannot collect even though he is in a township that is ~ 
eligible. 

: (g) any farm unit containing more than fifty acres of irrigable land that — 
forms part of an irrigation system except when the yield per acre on 
the irrigable portion of the farm unit is twelve bushels or less of wheat 
or the equivalent in value of other crops. ‘6 giiiiad 

Now, you have there seven groups of people who are already eliminated 
from benefits but who pay the one per cent, and this is just another group which _ 
is not nearly as big as.those groups. | | 
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Mr. Ross: In arriving at the average of a township in which is located an 
experimental farm—I am thinking rather of. a reclamation farm—is their yield 
taken into account or is it ignored? 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: They are ignored and that is what we state in 
Nae section, that these people are ignored too. They are all put on the same 

asis. 

The CuHairman: Are you ready for the question? It has been moved by Mr. 
Diefenbaker: 

Ne That the bill be amended by adding to clause 3 a new subclause as 
ollows: 

(2) Subsection 1 of section 13 of the said Act is amended by adding 
after the word ‘‘elevators”’, in the ninth line, the following: “excepting in 
respect of grain grown in the areas” defined in paragraph (c) (iii) of sub- 
section 3 of section 3. 

Allin favour of this amendment? Opposed? 

In my opinion the nays have it. 

Mr. DieFenBAKER: I would like to have a recorded vote. 

The Cuarrman: I will ask the clerk to call the names. If you are in favour 
of Mr. Diefenbaker’s amendment you can say ‘“‘yea” and if you are opposed you 
can say “nay”’. 

Some hon. Mrmpers: Say “yes” or ‘‘no” 
The CHAIRMAN: If you are in ae of Mr. Diefenbaker’s amendment say 
yes”, and if you are opposed to it say ‘ 


Recorded vote: yeas 12, nays 18. : 
The CuatrMAn: I declare the amendment lost. 


6c 


_ Shall clause 3 carry? 
Carried. 


Shall clause 4 carry? 
Carried. 

Shall the title carry? 
Carried. 

Shall the preamble carry? 
Carried. . 


Shall I report the bill? 
_ Carried. 
Now, before we adjourn I would just like to advise you that there is an 
order of reference that the report of the Canadian Wheat Board as tabled in 
the House in February, 1950, has been referred to this committee and I will 


-advise you, as soon as I get in touch with the minister and the clerk, when we 
can get this room. 


Mr. McLean: You have not any idea when that will be? Will it be this 
week? 


The CuarrMan: It will bé this week, yes, I think, and we will adjourn to 
the call of the chair. Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 
The committee adjourned. 
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Clerk: Antonio Plouffe. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 
Monpay, June 5, 1950. 


Ordered,—That the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop 
Year 1948- 49, tabled in the House on Tuesday, February 21, 1950, be referred 
to the said Committee. 

Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, - 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
The Standing Gertnittes on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
ppereny the following as a 
THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that the quorum be reduced from 20 members 
to 15, and that Standing Order 63 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. J. BATER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


' WEDNESDAY, June ht LOAY. 


The Standing Cammmittes on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o'clock. Mr. A. J. Bater, Chairman, presided. 


Present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Bater, Blue, Bryce, Ghavtiou Corry, — 
Coyle, Decore, Fair, George, Gour (Russell) , Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, 
Kickham, ‘Leger, MacKenzie, Murray (Ozford), Quelch, Ross (Souris), Thomson, 


3 Wood, Wright, (25) 


In attendance: Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Mineo of Trade and Com- 


‘merce; Mr. George J. MclIlraith, M.P., Parliamentary Assistant; Mr. Douglas 


Owen, Private Secretary to the "Minister: and Messrs. George Mclvor, Chief 
‘Commissioner, Gordon C. Earl, Comptroller, K. C. Aseltine, Assistant Comp- 
troller, C. B. Davidson, Secretary, all of The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Also, Mr. J. J. Smith, M.P., (Moose Mountain). 


The Chairman called the nea ne of the Committee to the matter urea Ee 


4 


namely: The Report of The Canadian Wheat Board—Crop year 1948. 


On motion of Mr, Jutras,— 
Resolved, That permission be sought to reduce the quorum from 20 Aeribere 
to 15. 


The Committee began the study of the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board, 


1948-49, 


Mr. George Mclvor was called. He was assisted by Messrs. Davidson a 


Earl. 


' The proceedings were suspended from 11 till 11.45 a.m. 
At 11.50 a.m. the Committee adjourned till 4 o’clock p.m. this day. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 4 o’clock. 


Mr. A. J. Bater, Chairman, presided. 


Present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Bater, Blue, Bryce, Cavers, Charlton, 


~ Decore, Dumas, George, Gour (Russell), Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Kickham, 


Leger, McLean (Huron-Perth), Murray (Oxford), See Ross (Souris), 
Thomson, Wood, Wright, Wylie. (25) 


In attendance: Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; G. J. Mcllraith, Parliamentary Assistant, and Messrs. Mclvor, Aseltine, 
Earl and Davidson from the Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of The Canadian 
Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1948-49. 

Mr. Melvor was called and further examined. He was assisted by Messrs, 
Aseltine and Earl. 

Mr. Howe supplied some answers. 

At. 5.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, June 8, at 11.30 


o’clock a.m. 
ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Hovusk or CoMMons, 
Wepnespay, June 7, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10:30 am. The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen we have a quorum. As you know, on motion 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop year 1948-49 tabled in the House on February a was: 
referred to this Committee. 

Now our manner of procedure this morning is entirely within your hands. 
We have with us Mr. Mclvor, the Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat: 
Board; Mr. Davidson, the secretary; Mr. Gordon C. Earl, the comptroller; and. 
Mr. K. C. Aseltine, assistant comptroller. 

Do you wish to have the chairman read out the report? I think probably 
we have all read it and we might take it as read ae go through it clause by 
clause? What is your wish? ¢ 

Mr. Jurras: Before we deal with the report I think it would be in order for 
us to reduce the quorum of the committee. There are many committees meeting 


- now and the House is meeting at 11 o’clock so I think it might be advisable to. 


reduce the quorum. 

The CHarrman: Would you qisraat reducing it to fifteen? 

Mr. Jurras: Or ten? 

Some Hon. Memspers: No, no, fifteen. 

The CuarrmMAn: I think that would be better. 

_ Agreed. 

Mr: Ross: Will we be sitting at 11 o’clock when the House opens? 

The Cuarrman: That is entirely up to the meeting. If you wish to go to 
the House to hear the orders— 

Mr. Ross: I would like to get along as fast as we can and to accommodate 
the members of this committee, but I do think we should be permitted to be 


in the House for orders of the day. The Bill with respect to P.F.A.A., which 


was before this committee will be coming up in the House, I presume, today, and 
many of the very same members who are vitally interested in this matter are 
also interested in that measure. Perhaps you could arrange that that matter 
does not come up while we are sitting here, because there are many members 
who are vitally interested in both matters. 

The CHarrMAN: We will try to have that arranged ag far as the P.F.A.A. 
is concerned. What is your pleasure about going to the House iat 11 o’clock 
for fifteen minutes, gentlemen? 

Mr. Ross: We can all arrange to come back as soon as they are through with. 
the orders of the day; is that satisfactory? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would someone move that we do emai i: 

Mr. Lecrer: After the orders of the day? 

The CuarrMANn® Yes, and I will see if it can be arranged that the P.F.A.A. 


does not come up while we are in session. 
Now, let us go on and I think we can possibly decide Just how we are going 
to proceed before we adjourn to go down to the chamber. 
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Mr. Wricut: I think that probably the best way would be for the chairman 
of the board to comment at any length he desires on the first sections of the — 
report leading up to the matters we are concerned with. in that way we would 
probably cover the report quicker than otherwise. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Agreed. 


All right, we will ask Mr. Melvor for his comments. 


Geo. Mcivor, Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board, called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Right Hon. Mr. Howe and members of 
parliament, this is the report to the minister covering the crop year 1948-1949. 

The first paragraph deals with two or three important matters on the 
increased production in Europe, which indicates that those countries are making 
a substantial comeback since the end of the war. 

Mr. Lecer: Would you speak a little louder, please? 


The Witness: I said that the first paragraph of the report deals with the 
general comment on production and it refers to the increased production in 
Europe as a result of the efforts of fhose countries to improve the agricultural 
situation after the end of the war—the availability of fertilizer and the ability — 
of those countries to get their farm population back to work. That of course, 
has brough about quite a shift in the world situation in respect of wheat. 

We also refer in particular to the increase in production in the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Belgium and Sweden, and reference is made to the fact 
that production in these countries exceeded or came close to the average of 
the pre-war years. , 

Reference is made i the fact that the United States is again the largest 
exporter of wheat. There is also reference with regard to our own production 
and there is a reference to the fact that the international wheat supply position 
has improved. The activities of the Cereals Committee of the International 
Emergency Food Committee, which had the job of allocating all the world sup- 
plies, came to an end at the end of April, 1949. Also there is a reference to the 
negotiations of the International Wheat Agreement becoming effective on 
August 1, 1949. 

The ned section deals with the Canadian position. The highlights of that 
section refer to the general improvement of the demand for Canadian wheat 
towards the end of the crop year with the result that wheat from the 1948-1949 - 
crop had been sold or committed for sale well before the harvesting of the 
new crop. : | Zi 

There is a reference to countries which purchase our wheat—India, Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran and the Union of South Africa and other areas outside of Europe— 
which played an important part in the final disposition of the 1948 crop. 

There is also a reference to Mr. W. J. Brooking, general sales manager, 
and Mr. C. B. Davidson, secretary, who visited the Caribbean and South 
American countries in the interests of current and future sales of Canadian 
wheat, and I do not mind telling you it has had very good results. 

Also in the section No. 3 we refer to the fact that the board continued to 
administer the five-year pool het was provided for under a Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. 

There is ‘also reference to the increase in the initial price Gs $1.55 to $1.75. 
There is also reference to the cancellation of the domestic subsidy on flour. 
Reference is to be made to the announcement by the Right Hon. Mr. Howe — 
of the domestic price of wheat increasing to $2 per bushel, effective July 31, 1948. 
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There is eierenge to ihe domestic price and the U.K. price, and that the 
domestic price will follow the U.K. agreement price for 1949-50. There were 
no amendments to the Canadian Wheat Board Act during the crop year. 

Reference is made to the pension plan which has been set. up and then, 
in section No. 5, there is reference to a slight reduction in wheat acreage and 
a historical reference on the growth of the crop. The crop was a little later 
than usual. Above normal temperatures early in June revealed lack of 
moisture, but good rains and timely showers commencing in the second week 
of July had the effect of halting deterioration and resulted in some improve- 
ment in the crop prospects even in the areas where the drought had been most 
severe. 

There is a reference to the outturn of the 1948 crop and reference is made 
to the fact that in eastern Canada the growing season was favourable through- 
out, and there was increased wheat production amounting to 27 million bushels 
compared to 18 million the year before. The total wheat crop in Canada was 
393.3 million compared with 341.8 million the year before. Prairie production 
was 363 million compared with 320 million. 

With reference to the carryover of wheat, on the 31st of July, 1949, the 
Canadian carryover of wheat including stocks of wheat on farms was 98.7 | 
million as compared to 77.7 million on the same date in the previous year, 
and over 40 per cent of the carryover on July 31, 1949, was wheat held on farms 
in Canada. 

There is reference to the commercial earryover of supplies of wheat (stocks — 
of wheat in elevators, mills and in transit) and these amounted to 54.6 million 
bushels as compared ‘with 36.7 million bushels on July 31, 1948. 

The fact that there was an increase in carryover was largely due to the 
late deliveries and relatively heavy sales for shipment subsequent to August 1, 
1949; in other words, we were sold up in the early part of July and we had 
to await new farm deliveries before we could sell the wheat. 

Then, that is borne out in the next table which shows the board’s receipts. 
You will note that in September there are 109 million bushels and in October 
63 million bushels, 19 million bushels in November, and after the turn of the 
year in January, they come up to 33 million and then in July there were 
15 million bushels compared with only 8 million bushels in June. 

The next paragraph deals with the point I just mentioned, that is, the 
heavy deliveries in September and October, and the heavy deliveries in July, 
which cannot be placed in a saleable position until the first month of the 
ensuing crop year. 

Now, the next reference is to the export movement. During 1948-49 exports 
of wheat, including flour, amounted to 232.8 million bushels as compared with 
195 million bushels in 1947-48. 

The next table shows the distribution of exports from August to January 
and from February to July by months. You will note there that in the first 
part the heavy exports were in November, and in the latter part the heavy 
exports were in May and June. We point out that the exports of wheat from 
Canada were relatively large in the last six months of the crop year. 

Now then, we come to the next table which is a very interesting one. 
It shows the export movement of Canadian wheat, not including flour, for 1948 
and 1949 by countries of destination. 

The CuarrMAN: Well, I think we will just break off now at that table that 
Mr. Melvor has just started on, and adjourn until 11.30. 


The CuHatrmMan: Now, gentlemen, we have a quorum and we will ask 
Mr. Melvor to carry on from where we left off when we went to the House at 
11:00 o’clock. 
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The Witness: We came to the table of the export movement of Canadian 
wheat, not including flour, for 1948-49, by countries of:destination. I think I 
should take a little time to comment on that table. There is one thing that is 
most interesting in the table, and that is that some of our traditional customers, 
due to the fact that they are recipients of E.C.A. funds are not buying in sub- 
stantial quantities from Canada. For example, starting at the top of the page, 
there are the United Kingdom figures on wheat. We have had quite a good 
business with Ireland. | 

The ‘CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt Mr. Mclvor but I think we should 
decide right now so that the notices can go out, the time of our meeting this 
afternoon. I presume we will meet again after lunch? What time would you 
suggest that we commence our meeting this afternoon? Shall we say 4:00 
o'clock? ; 

Agreed. 
The Witness: We are fortunate— 


The CHarirman: I am sorry, we will have to adjourn immediately. We have 
notice that the P.F.A.A. is coming up in the chamber right now. 


~The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1950. 


The committee resumed at 4:00 p.m. 


The CHatrMAn: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We will now go back! to 
where we started the second time this morning and I think Mr. Melvor has 
started on the table on page 4 showing export movement of Canadian wheat. 


George McIvor, Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board, called: 


The Witness: Mr: Chairman, when the committee adjourned today I was 


dealing with the column of figures on page 4 and I made reference to the fact | 


that we had quite a good trade with Ireland. We were very fortunate in making 
a substantial deal with South Africa, and the same applied to India. 


I might say that we have a further deal this year with South Africa but we 


have not been able to do anything with India on account of the dollars situation. 


We had quite a good trade with Egypt and Arabia; small quantities to China ~ 


and Iran; three cargos to Israel; 24 million bushels to Turkey; a cargo and a 
half to Lebanon; 5 million bushels to Belgium; a cargo and a half to Germany; 
close to 4 million bushels to Italy; a cargo went out to the Netherlands; three 
cargos went to Norway; a substantial quantity went to Switzerland and we have 
been again able to duplicate this business this year; there were four cargos to 
Mexico and three to Peru. 

Then we come to the item United States consumption and milling in bond. 
That is wheat taken in by American mills in bond, ground in bond, and the flour 
is distributed over a very wide market. That is a traditional thing. American 
mills grind our wheat and ship the flour—widely distributing it. 

A point I would like to make on that table in particular is that some of our 
old customers have taken substantially reduced quantities owing to the shortage 
of dollars; the Netherlands for example would ordinarily take about 10 million 
bushels from this country but they only took one cargo because they obtained 
the bulk of their wheat under E.C.A. from the United States. Norway would 
probably have taken 3 or 4 million bushels but the figure is down to one-quarter — 
of that amount for the same reason. 
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We have, however, been able to obtain markets which are not ordinarily 


markets for Canadian wheat. Turkey is one; Egypt is another; South Africa 
and India are others; so all in all we were able to widen markets in spite of the 
fact that many of our traditional markets were cut down to substantially less 
than previous years. 


If we go to the next page there is reference to flour. 


In addition to the foregoing quantities of wheat, 48-1 million bushels 
of wheat in the form of flour were exported from Canada during 1948-49. 
This represented over 20 per cent of the total quantity of Canadian wheat 
moving into export trade either as grain or as flour. Export trade in 
Canadian flour is important because of the quantity of wheat involved 
and the wide distribution of the product. During 1948-49 Canadian flour 
experts went to about 80 countries. 

Many of the smaller countries throughout the world have little or no 
milling capacity and it is through flour exports that Canadian wheat 
reaches these markets. 

In 1948-49 the largest individual market for Canadian flour was the 
United Kingdom which took the equivalent of 23:0 million bushels of 
wheat in the form of flour. . | 

Continental Europe was a substantial importer, taking over 4:0 
million bushels of wheat in the form of flour; Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and Belgium being the principal importing countries. 

Canadian flour goes to many countries in Asia. In the Near East, 
Syria, Palestine, Saudi-Arabia and Aden were the principal importers 
during 1948-49. In the Far East, Hong Kong, China, Pakistan and the 
Philippine Islands were all markets for Canadian flour. The Philippines 
took nearly 3:0 million bushels of wheat in the form of flour and Hong 
Kong and Pakistan imported nearly 1-5 million bushels of wheat in the 
form of flour. 

The British West Indies is a traditional market for Canadian flour. 
Imports in 1948-49 were the equivalent of about 5-0 million bushels. 
Other Caribbean countries importing Canadian flour were Cuba, Dominican 
Republic and Netherlands Antilles. Practically every country in Central 
America purchased Canadian flour in the crop year under review. 

Over 1-0 million bushels of wheat in the form of flour went to Africa, 
the principal importing countries being Egypt, Belgian Congo, Morocco, 
Portuguese East Africa, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. In South America 
the principal importers of Canadian flour were Venezuela, British Guiana, 
Netherlands Guiana, Ecuador, Colombia and Brazil. South American 
countries imported a total of over 3-0 million bushels of Canadian wheat 
in the form of flour. 


Then we make reference to the milling in bond sales to United States mills. 


The next item is wheat exports by ports. 


Wheat Exports by Ports 

In 1948-49 exports through Eastern Canadian ports totalled 103-5 
million bushels and through Eastern United States ports, 9-8 million 
bushels. Pacific Coast clearances amounted to 60:4 million bushels and 
5-3 million bushels were cleared through Churchill. 


‘The next item is administration of the Canada-United Kingdom wheat 
agreement. 


Administration of the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement 


During 1948-49 the Board administered the third year of the Canada- 
United Kingdom Wheat Agreement. As a result of negotiations between 
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the Government of Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom, 
the Agreement price covering 140 million bushels of wheat for 1948-49 
was established at $2.00 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. The contracting 
governments agreed that for the crop year 1948-49 the quantity of flour 
to be supplied by Canada within the terms of the Agreement wong be 
450,000. tons. 


During 1948-49 the chief administrative sushi were: 


Carrying Charges and Grade Spreads | 

In accordance with the Agreement, the Board entered into negotiations 
with United Kingdom authorities with respect to the 1948-49 carrying 
charge on all wheat shipped under the Agreement. A carrying charge of 
5 cents per bushel was agreed upon, effective October 1, 1948. This was 
an increase of 14 cents per bushel in the carrying charge which had 
been in effect. 


The contracting governments further agreed that prices for grades | 


other than No. '1 Northern would conform to the spreads at which the 
Board purchased such grades from producers. 
The next item is Quantities supplied under the agreement 1948-49. 
Quantities Supplied Under the Agreement 1948-49 
In carrying out the terms of the Agreement, the Board made avail- 
able 123-2 million bushels of wheat to the United Kingdom applicable to 


the 1948-49 terms of the Agreement. In addition to this quantity of 
wheat, the Board sold to Canadian mills 23-1 million bushels of wheat 


for the production of flour to be shipped to the United Kingdom under the 


Agreement. Of this quantity, the equivalent of 16-8 million bushels 
was for delivery to the United Kingdom as flour and the equivalent of 
6-3 million bushels was retained in Canada in the form of mill offals. 
Thus, the provision of wheat for the United Kingdom under the 1948-49 
terms of the Agreement was the equivalent of 140 million bushels. 


At the conclusion of the year the two governments agreed that the terms ~ 


had been fulfilled. 

The next item deals with transportation. The crop year 1948-49 commenced 
with small stocks of wheat in the country elevators. This meant large scale 
movement from country positions. This commenced in mid-September when 


country stocks were large enough for maximum loading by the railways. As in — 


the previous year the arrival of adequate stocks of wheat in forward positions 
prior to the close of navigation on the Great Lakes depended upon the effort 


of the railways over a period of about nine weeks following the peak of 


harvesting operations. 


During this critical period Board requirements of wheat in font 


positions were: 


(1) Wheat for current export to the United Kingdom and other — | 


countries; 
(2) Wheat for current domestic use and for export flour; 
(3) Wheat for eastern stocks at the close of navigation for winter 


domestic use and for export as wheat or flour Beipeites the Deeem- 


ber-April period. 


These wheat requirements, along with necessary transportation for 
the movement of other grains and flaxseed, involved a shipping program — 
in the fall of 1948 which was not fully attained by the railways in the ~ 
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relatively short period of time available. The result was that the Board 
had to reduce its export objectives for the fall season, and under the — 
circumstances could only make limited sales of wheat over and above 
seasonal shipments to the United Kingdom. During the fall months the 
Board was under continuous strain in respect to stocks of wheat available 
in seaboard positions. Under the circumstances then prevailing, the Board 
would have preferred to have disposed of more wheat during the first 
half ef the crop year had it been possible to attain a larger movement 
of wheat from country elevators through to seaboard positions. 

During the first week in December a total of 108 million bushels 
of wheat remained in country elevators. 

These stocks, in addition to winter marketings by beddacers, were 
moved forward in good volume during the winter months and formed | 
the basis for a substantial export movement of wheat after the opening of 
navigation. 

The underlying transportation problem in the fall of 1948 was 
alleviated to some extent by sales contracts entered into with Switzerland, 
India and the Union of South Africa. These three contracts called for 
the bulk of shipments to be spread over the period from December 1948 
to August 1949. 

On July 21, 1948, the Board announced that there would be no 
delivery quotas on rye or flaxseed for the crop year 1948-49 and that — 
delivery quotas on wheat, oats and barley would be left open after August 
1, 1949, until the new crop deliveries and shipments reached such a 
volume as to make necessary the establishment of delivery quotas for 
these grains. 

The deferring of delivery quotas until after the start of the crop 
year was advisable because of the urgent need of maximum deliveries 
of grain until the new crop became available in volume. | 

On August 27, 1948, the Board announced the establishment of 
delivery quotas applying generally in eastern Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The Board considered that delivery quotas were unnecessary in Manitoba 
and in the low-yield areas of Saskatchewan. 

In announcing initial delivery quotas the Board pointed out that 
it had to ‘consider not only the producers’ position in respect to deliveries 
of grain to country points but its own responsibility, and. the producers, 
interest in taking advantage of immediately available markets.” 

The original delivery quotas were established on a basis of 10 bushels 
per seeded acre on wheat, oats and barley at approximately 1,200 delivery 
points in Saskatchewan and Alberta. As soon as space became available 
at individual delivery points, quotas were increased or removed. On 
November 8th remaining delivery quotas in Saskatchewan, and on 
November 23rd remaining delivery quotas in Alberta, were removed. 


Elevator Handling Agreement 

Increased costs of operating grain storage ‘facilities in Canada and 
increased maximum tariffs established by the Board.of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada were reflected in the 1948-49 Agreement negotiated 
between the Board and handling companies. 

The 1948-49 Handling Agreement negotiated between the Board 
and handling companies included an increase from 34 cents to 45 cents 
per bushel in the country elevator handling margin, an increase in the 
storage rate from 1/30 of a cent per bushel to 1/25 of 'a cent per bushel 
per day. 
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Position of the Five: Year Pool é 


As at July 31st, 1949, the position. of this Five-Year Pool was as 
follows: 


1. Wheat Acquired by the Board: 


Bushels . 

(a) Producers’ Deliveries: 1945-46 Crop...... 235,432,048—50 

1946-47 Crop...... 335,158,496—35 

1947-48 Crop...... 243,940,871-05 

1948-49 Crop...... 293,015,836—-30 

te 1,107,547,253-00 

(6) Wheat Otherwise Acquired ............ 7,850,335—08 

Total: Wheat. Acquired’). /.00 52 ek oe 1,115,397,588—08 
(Value) (Value) 


2. Cost of Wheat Acquired August Ist, 1945 

Bod nly olet. 1940 eo Nise Oe eee ae ae beeen $1,907,177,178.99 — 
3. Proceeds of Sales, August Ist, 1945 to 

July 31st, 1949 and Inventory: 


(a) Salesian a Pett ete age ans eae $1,835,982,298.15 
(6b) Inventory—July 31st, 1949 ............ 93, 200, 829.48 
SE 1,929,183,127.63 
om 22,005,948.64 
4. Deduct: Funds Transferred to 1944 Crop 
A GCOUND FES TE oe Dis tals ge Sage tote: oan ROO 12,000,000.00 
: 10,005,948 .64 
5. Add: Recovery of Storage, Interest and Differ- 
ential? Chat ges, O00 yi sae aoe) ws tahoe Dt ee 30,796,156.55 
6. Gross Surplus as at July 31st, 1949 . dese > ete 40,802,105.19 
7. Operating Costs to July 31st, 1949: : ' 
(a) Carrying ‘Charges including Terminal 
Storage wu amos ibos Ne Lehre Oi ET oe ana 39,105,597.50 
(b) Interest and Bank Charges (Net) ...... 197,128.03 
(c) Additional .Freight (Net)... 0.0.05." 2,419.52 
(d) Administrative and General Expenses ... 3,847 ,809.07 
Ce). Other (Coste ion Fete acre te dab a ear eee 1,390,754.21 
OO 44,543,708.33 
8. Deficit on operations as at July 3lst, 1949...... 3,741,603.14 
Add: Cost of Adjustment Payments ......... 1,494,018.23 
9. Deficit 1945-49 Pool Account to July 31st, 1949.. ~ $ 5,205,02.e01 


s 


Board Operating Costs 


For August Ist, 1945 to July 31st, 1949 (four full crop years), 
the Board’s operating costs applicable to producers’ wheat amounted 
to $46,037,726.56. Of these operating costs the Board recovered $30,796,- 
156.55, mainly in carrying charges (storage and interest) on domestic 
wheat and wheat for the United Kingdom. 


The Board’s operating costs for the first four years of the Five-Year 
Pool are summarized. 


The carrying charges on 1,115,000,000 bushels amounted to $39 million. 


The administrative and general expenses amounted to $3,847,000-odd, and 
these costs amounted to -3449 cents per bushel on the total wheat acquired. 


Next are the details on interest and bank charges, and the adjustment 
payments to producers on the various crop years. Then, other operating 
expenses—these were incurred principally for drying and conditioning wheat — 
at the Pacific coast. <A small payment for additional freight on wheat that 
had to be moved east against the differential. 
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The next item is:. 


Quantity Sales Basis 
(‘bushels ) (Basis No. 1 Northern Wheat 
To United Kingdom and Other in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
Countries prior to the Can- or Vancouver) 
ada-Umited ue teedor Agree- 
TAKE ¢ (ge a A aE Sao ee Age 2:08,013,770-19 $1.55 per bushel 
To United Kinaioin for the 
Canada - United Kingdom Praevaiercies lous. @ $1.55 per bus. 
PMT COME OF. oy eek mee ek 485,915,258-13 146,341,773-29 ‘bus. @ $2.00 per bus. 
To Other Countries subsequent 
to the Canada-United King- Average of $2.39 per bus. 
demi AereeMen ts i.e Sate a oe 169,724,667-54 { 38,470,997-00 bus. @ $1.25 per bus. 


To the Domestic Market ....... 204,090,130-20 ee ,933,945-51 bus. @ $1.55 per bus. 
Weight Losses in transit and in 52,685,187—29 bus. @ $2.00 per bus. 
drying and _ reconditioning 
VIG MERE ss civ cigleck cae alah» 850,452-—40 
Total Sales August lst, 1945 to 


lyr Oust O40 SE Te. lee acae's 1,068,594,279-26. 


The next items outline the seling prices of Class II wheat. I think there 
was a question asked in the House the other night about a comparison of selling 
prices in 1948-49 as compared with the Board’s class II price. You will note that 
is in the report as follows: : | 


1948-49—During 1948-49 the Board’s Class II price ranged from 
$1.91 to $2.48 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. The Board’s average selling price 
for Class II wheat in 1948-49 (including sales of Class II wheat from 
stocks in agents’ hands on July 31st, 1949) was $2.23 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


The next item deals with the payment division. 


© 


Payment Division 


During the crop year 1948-49 the Payment Division was concerned 
with the 20-cent adjustment payment authorized on wheat delivered to 
the Board between August Ist, 1945 and March 31st, 1949 as well as in 
connection with previously authorized payments. During 1948-49 the 
Payment Division issued 1,365,559 cheques to producers with a value 
of $220,681 269.95. 


The following table shows payments made during 1948-49 in ‘respect 
to various Crop Accounts: 

We note that there are still some payments outstanding in some of the early 
crop years, but I may say we have carried on a very intense campaign recently 
and these amounts are very substantially reduced as of the present time. 

The next item shows the total bushels and value involved in the outstanding 
producers’ certificates as of July 31, 1949. That, of course, was at July 31 and, 
as I say, there has been a very substantial reduction since that time. 

The next item deals with staff. Staff on the 3lst of July, 1949, were 524, 
compared to 712 on the 31st of July, 1948. It is noted that: 

The major part of the reduction in staff occurred towards the end 
of the crop year with the completion of the main part of the 20-cent 
adjustment payment which commenced on April 1, 1949. The chief: 
reduction in staff took place in the Payment Division and in other depart- 
ments of the Board sharing in payment work. | 

With the Board handling oats and barley commencing on August 1, 
1949, an additional staff of approximately 100 was required. 

During 1948-49 the Washington office continued liaison work es 
the United States Department of Agriculture and worked closely with the 
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Cereals Committee of the International Emergency Food Committee up 
until the time that Committee was disbanded in April, 1949. When it 


was decided that the Headquarters of the International Wheat Council. 


(administering the International Wheat Agreement) would be in London, 
England, the Board closed its Washington office in July, 1949. 

The London office under Mr. R. V. Biddulph, European Commissioner, 
continued the liaison work with the Imported Cereals Division of the 
United Kingdom Ministry.of Food, as well as keeping in close contact 
with market developments in western Europe. 

Staff Changes 

In November, 1948 Mr. J. B. Lawrie, Assistant Director of the Wheat 
and Grain Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, joined 
the staff of the Board as Executive Assistant. 

In July, 1949 Mr. R. N. Hickman, Assistant Sales Manager since 
1943, resigned to return to private business. 

There were some additions to the sales department which are outlined in 
the report. 


The next item deals with the legal department: 


Legal Department 


The Legal Department dealt with all matters of a legal nature 
affecting the operations of the Board during the crop year 1948-49. A 


substantial part of the work of the Legal Department was in connection 


with payments, with particular reference to lost producers’ certificates 
and producers’ certificates involved in estates. 

Then we come to the advisory committee. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
concludes the narrative portion of the report. From there on it goes on to the 
comments on the financial section of the report. 

The Carman: I think we had better deal with the summary you have just 
given us now. I think it would be satisfactory to you and to the committee 
to answer any questions on what you have already gone over, before going on 
to another branch. Is that agreed? 

Agreed. 


Now, are there any questions? 


By Mr. Hetland: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. MclIvor what is the 5 cents carrying charge? Is 
that official handling here?—-A. Under the Canadian-United Kingdom agreement 
it is provided that the carrying charge shall be paid by the United ee 
The costs of carrying wheat are prorated over the twelve months. 

Q. In Canada?—A.. Yes. . 

Q. Not in England?—A. No. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. The 5 cents did not actually cover the cost?—Not quite, I think. We 
have to make this estimate at the start of the year and in the earlier stages of 
the agreement our estimate was in our favour. In the latter stages, I think it 
worked in their favour but I am hoping by the time the final shipments are 
concluded under the agreement, that it will not be too far out of line over the 
period. 

Q. On page 4 in the table you refer to a shipment of grain to ffiaie Was 
that a sale made to the government of India?—A. Yes, sir, it was. 
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_Q. Is there likely to be an increase in sales to India? Is it largely a question 
of purchasing each’ year?—A. I am afraid not at the present time. We again 
contacted the government of India this past year. We worked very hard with 
them and they told us on account of the dollar situation that they could not 
purchase any quantity of dollar wheat. They made a deal with Australia and 
I think they also made some kind of barter deal with the Argentine 
obtaining jute against the sale of wheat and also I understand there was some 
_ kind of a barter deal with the U.S.S.R. | 

Q. If arrangements could be made, there would be some chance to increase 
our sales to India?—A. They are a net importer. Now, mind you, India is not 
ordinarily an importer of wheat, but on account of the division of Pakistan and 
India a large part of the wheat area is in Pakistan and I would hope that if 
their dollar situation improves we are in very close contact with them and will 
work with them on a very friendly basis, with a view to selling them somé more 
wheat. 

@. What is the situation regarding China? This will be a sale to the 
nationalist government, will it not?—A. It was a sale to the nationalist govern- 
ment, but before it arrived in China certain events took place there and I do 
not know where it landed finally. I know we were paid for it at Vancouver. 

Q@. Is there likely to be an extensive market for wheat in China once we 
recognize the new government?—-A. I would hope so. China always has been 

a good market for wheat and flour because they cannot grow enough to support 

themselves, but there does not appear to be any immediate prospects. In the » 
long term I would think that there would be every prospect of selling wheat 
and flour to China. 


By Mr. Jutras: 
: Q. On page 2 you mention something of the successful trip of Mr. Brooking 
and Mr. Davidson to South America. What are the prospects for selling wheat 
or increasing the sale of wheat in South America?—-A. We have been very pleased 
with our results in South America. I think we have doubled our exports to the 


Caribbean and South America of wheat and flour this year compared to last year | 


and we are very hopeful about the situation. There are many of the countries 
‘down there which seem to be in a pretty good financial position. Of course. our 
big competitors there are the Argentine and the United States, but I think 
we have been able to get a pretty good market down there and I am hoping 
it will be more or less of a permanent nature. | 
Mr. Wricut: Have you any permanent selling agencies in these areas? 
The Witness: No, sir, we have not. | 


By Mr. Chariton: 

Q. Is India now a signatory to the International Wheat Agreement? | 
—A. Yes. | 

Q. How can India make a bilateral agreement with Argentina?—A. There 
‘is nothing to prevent them from buyimg wheat outside the agreement. They 
agree to take a certain quantity within the agreement and they can buy as much 
as they want outside the agreement. 

Q. As long as they take the quantity they agreed to take under the agreement 
they can then buy anywhere else they desire?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Decore: 

Q. Will you tell us what you mean by class II price and class II wheat? 
—A. We have two or three classifications of wheat at the present time. We have 
our domestic price, which is $2.06 a bushel. We have the prices under the 
International Wheat Agreement which is a maximum of $1.98; we have the 
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balance of the Canada-United Kingdom Agreement, which is also $2.06; and 
we have what is known as class II wheat which is wheat or wheat for flour which 
is sold to countries who are either not members of the International Wheat 
Agreement or their quota is filled under the agreement and they have to buy 
over or above the agreed quantities. That is known as class II wheat. . 

Mr. Bryce: Have you to pay the 40 cents duty on bonded wheat? 


The Wirness: No, that went through in bond. 


By Mr. Ross: 

@. What basis do you use then for arriving at the present price?—A. Our 
present class II price is about 35 cents under the comparable U\S. price. In 
order to arrive at that price we have a formula we work on, and in this formula 
we take the Chicago or the Kansas City market and then on top of that, of 
course, there is a premium for cash wheat, and we project that to the Gulf 
in the case of Vancouver competition and we project it to the Atlantic seaboard 
in the case of eastern shipments. Our present basis is about 35 cents under, 


having in mind their price is f.o.b. the seaboard and our price is f.o.b. the 


seaboard, too. 
Q. All these factors are taken into consideration every day on that basis? 


SA NYE: 


By Mr. Jutras: : | 

Q. I did not quite get that. You figure the price every day?—A. We take 
the American price, it is not the Chicago price nor the Kansas City price, it 
is the American price plus the cash wheat premium. There is a premium paid 
over and above the future price. We take that price at the seaboard, it might 
be at the Gulf ports, it might be at Baltimore or New York, and we calculate 
it against our own. We have a formula we work on. We calculate it against 
our own prices and today we are about 35 cents a bushel under pea ie 
having in mind their price f.o.b. and our prices f.o.b. seaboard. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. That is a price at Fort William?—A. No, that is at the seaboard. 
Q. No, but the Canadian price is at seaboard?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Fair: 
Q. That is the price you get?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you do not care whether it is the Chicago price or anything? | 


—A. Well, I would point out that, a lot of this wheat which is sold by the 
United States is sold to areas in which they have a certain responsibility— 


Right Hon. Mr. Hows: In other words, they give it away. 


The Wirness: Well, I was not going to say that, Mr. Minister, but actually 
they provide wheat for Germany, for Japan, for Korea. One agency provides 


the wheat and it buys it from another agency. When we sell our class II wheat . 


we are on our own. In other words we have got to sell it in competition and 
that is what we do, and our price has ranged all the way from 25 cents to 
40 cents under the U.S. market price; it is 35 cents under today. 


Mr. Farr: 35 cents under at the present time? 
The Witngss: Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. When E.C.A. or Marshall funds were made available for Britain to take - 
a large quantity of wheat, what réaction. did that have? That was worked — 


out between Britain and the United States, I suppose? 
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Right Hon. Mr. Hows: It did not affect us at all. 
: me Ross: We got the cash and it was a deal between Britain and the United 
tates’ . | : 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: That is right. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. What makes up the difference in our Canadian price. Exchange will © 
affect it some?—A. Exchange is a part of it. In regard to our own price, our 
own price today at Vancouver for No. 1 Northern is about $2.094 that is the 
cheapest wheat we have for sale. Now, the reason for that is you just have the 
rail freight charge from the province of Alberta to Vancouver plus the cost of 
putting it on the boat. When we take wheat in the eastern position it costs 
us about 17 cents a bushel to put it from the Lakehead down to Montreal, so 
our basis is $2.24, roughly, f.o.b. the steamer. ‘ 

Now, the thing that constitutes their price range is their cash wheat prices 


in the primary market plus the cost of shipping it to Galveston or New Orleans, 
and the cost of putting it on board the steamer. | 


Arby Mr. Faw: 
~ Q. Are all prices in terms of Canadian funds?—A. When we calculate the 
differential yes, we calculate both prices in terms of Canadian funds. 

Q. Then European countries can buy it cheaper from us than from the 
United States?—A. If they are outside the International Agreement. Inside 
the International Agreement the price is the same for both. 

Q. How can it be the same?—-A. They sell it at $1.80, and we sell it at 


— $1.98, at Fort William. 


Q. They have to pay us more than this? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I find it is easier reckoning in Canadian dollars than 
it is in American dollars, but it is the same price taking into account the 
difference of exchange. 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Jutras: © 
Q. What is the freight, approximately, on a bushel of wheat from Montreal 
to Winnipeg?—A. I am not sure that I have that figure, but I shall get it for you 
before we are through. 


By Mr. Hetland: 
Q. Am I correct. in my understanding that Mr. Meclvor said $2.09?— 
A. $2.094. ; 
Q. And $2.24 at Fort William?—A. $2.24 at Montreal. f 
Q. What would happen if you had wheat at Port Churchill and you could 


\ 


get it on that basis? —A. With regard to Port Churchill, the only wheat that has 


gone up through Churchill so far has gone out to the United Kingdom under a 
contract which provided for the delivery of wheat at Port Churchill under the 


Canada-United Kingdom Agreement. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. And that was stated in the contract?—A. It was stated in the contract, 
yes. 


By Mr. Hetland: 
Q. Was there a saving to Great Britain because of Churchill, and does she 


| get the benefit?—A. We tried last year to sell wheat to other countries out of 


Port Churchill. It is a variable thing, but at that particular time there was a 
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saving out of Port Churchill as compared with Montreal. My recollection of it 
is that it was around 10 cents a ‘bushel; but there were certain disadvantages 
from the standpoint of the ‘buyer, for example, if he wanted to get wheat quickly, 
or something of that nature. And there were difficulties of chartering at that 
particular time; so we made up our minds that if we could recover part of that 
10 cents for the producer, it would be good ‘business. Therefore we suggested 
a lower price at Churchill, which actually took up part of the differential between 
Montreal and Churchill; and while we were not able to sell any, I do hope that 
this year we shall be able to sell wheat out of Churchill. I cannot say right 
now what the differential will be, but we shall take our pencils and figure it out. 

Mr. Ross: What would be the cost of transportation? Quotations are very 
nearly the same for cash wheat basis Chicago and Winnipeg; and from that on I 
do not follow it any too clearly. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: When you move it down to seaboard, it 1s different. 

Mr. Ross: That is what I am trying to wae through right now. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hown: Yes. 


The Witness: On the 2nd of June, according to the last ficures I have, two 
Red Winters at Baltimore are quoted at $2.59 and % f.o.b. basis our funds. And 
at the same time our number two northern which is a comparable grade was 
quoted at $2.25. 


By Mr. Ross: : 


Q. Basis seaboard?—-A. Basis seaboard, yes. When we come to the Gulf 
ports, which are our big competitiors, two Red Winters are quoted at Galveston 
at $2.56, while our No. 2 Northern again at Montreal is quoted at $2.25. 

Q. That is not all in transportation?—A. It is the result of transportation 
and premiums. I have not got the break-down; ‘but these are the quotations. 

Q. What constitutes that difference? It cannot all be transportation?—A. It 
is transportation and premiums. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: With transportation rates so much higher in the 
States. 


Mr. Ross: I realize that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I take it there are two Red Winters, and that our No. 2 Northern is 
about the same?—A. I think our No. 2 Northern is better quality. 


By Mr. Ross: A 
Q. Yes, I think it is recognized by experts as a better quality of wheat.— 
A. Yes. The point I mentioned earlier was that a lot of this wheat is not being 
sold in a regular manner. These are quotations on wheat going out to a lot of 
areas with respect to which the Americans have a responsibility for prevaGines 
so it is not a commercial transaction in the strict sense of the word. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


@. We are trying to sell more of our wheat, and we are making up the 
difference?—-A. Yes, and I think it is good business. 

Mr. Wrieut: I take it that the American price is determined by the policy 
in the United States with respect to their floor prices legislation, and whether the 
United States government wishes to show any loss that there may be in the — 
handling of wheat as a loss against their stabilization program in the United 
States or against their Marshall Aid, because the shipping of wheat to those other _ 
areas is their responsibility ; so it ‘does not actually mean that the American 
price is the world price. The price established by the Americans was designed 


~ 
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to fit into their policy with regard not only to the selling of their wheat but also. 
their policy with regard to Marshall Aid and assistance to other pau of the 
world. 


Mr. es Still, ‘it is taken into account in arriving at our own ater 


By es Wright: 


Q. Yes, and in arriving at the price at which we can sell wheat. on, F 
think that if you look at the over-all position in the United States you must 
start with the American government loans policy which has the effect of holding 
a considerable quantity of wheat off the market; and they use the ereat Hd 
of their wheat themselves. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. That loan policy would have quite an effect?—A. Yes, it has quite an 
effect in drying up wheat supplies. There is no doubt that the effect of drying 
up wheat supplies due to the loan policy means there are premiums established 
on wheat on the amount that is available. But what the internal bookkeeping 
is in the United States, I do not know. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. You spoke of Port Churchill a moment ago and the establishment of a 
price out of Port Churchill for this year. I presume you would follow the policy 
which you used last year in offering wheat out of Port Churchill on a basis of 
splitting the difference on the saving that could be made out of that port when 


making sales out of that port. Is that the policy?—-A. I would not like to say. 
too much about that at the moment.’ We hope to be able to sell some of this 


wheat. 

Q. I see. I shall not pursue it further. Has the Wheat Board made any 
representations to the Board of Grain Commissioners with respect to the tariff 
charges or diversion charges on wheat moving to Port Churchill?—A. That is 
not a question for the Board of Grain Commissioners. That arises out of the 


fact that when we come to make arrangements with the Elevator Handling 


Companies, they require diversion charges on wheat that goes to Port Churchill 
for what they ‘call “in lieu of terminal earnings at the lake head”; and we have 
argued with them about removing it, but I regret to say that we have not been 
successful. | 

Q. You have made representations, and that is all you can do.—A. We 
have made representations to the companies, not to the Board of Grain Com- 


missioners. It is not a tariff set up by the Board of Grain Commissioners. It 
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is a part of the handling agreement. I can tell you that we made very strong 
representations not only at last year’s meeting, when we arrived at a handling 


agreement, but also in the previous year. Unfortunately we have not been 


successful. . 

Q. Does the Board make representations to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners with respect to other matters such as elevator and storage charges?— 
A. No. 

Q. That is left to the Board of Grain Commissioners entirely?—A. Yes, 
The way we feel about charges and about the handling agreement is this: there 


-are four large producer organizations, the three pools and the United Grain 


Growers. We are trying to get the best agreement we can. But if they are 
adamant and say: “This is the lowest charge we can set”, we feel we cannot go 


much further than that. We feel they should represent the producers in the 


negotiations, and we always point that out to them. But if we cannot get them 
_ down, our hopes are not very good of getting charges reduced. ) 
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By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. They are asking for payment for service that they do not fonder? 


A. Their argument is: they own terminals and as a result of owning these 
terminals, when wheat is shipped via the lake head, they get service charges 
for moving the wheat through their own terminal. But when the wheat goes to 
Port Churchill they lose such terminal charges. 

Q. They want to get paid for services which they do not render. A. They 
do not quite put it that way. 

Q. Well, that is the way the farmer puts it. They want to get paid for some- 
thing they are not doing—A. They say if this wheat is permitted to go to the 
lakehead they stand to get the benefit of the elevator charge. The producers’ 
elevator companies always make the same argument. They. claim that if the 
wheat was permitted to go to the lakehead they would obtain the service charge 
but when it is diverted to Churchill where they have no interest in the elevator 
they lose that charge and they want to get compensation. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Their argument is that their elevator charges are taken into soneea ee 
in their earnings at the terminal elevators.—A. That is right. 

Q. And if you were to change the earnings at their terminal elevators they 
would have to come back. and ask for higher charges——A. They claim that they 
enter into an agreement with us on an inclusive basis and if we were to reduce 
it in some sections they would have to ask for compensation in other sections 
to make it up to them. 

Mr. Cuaruton: Is there much wheat being held at these terminals in 
store? 

The Wirness: No, there was three or four years back. There were big 


stocks of wheat in the west. Dealing with western government elevators, there 
was very substantial use being made of them; and, with regard to the govern-- 


ment elevators in the east, Prescott, Port Colborne, to some extent Quebec, and 
Montreal, they are being used very substantially. | 

Mr. Ross: Referring to the paragraph on transportation there on page 6, 
I see that you refer to the wheat requirements and the fact that your shipping 


program in the fall of 1948 was not fully attained. I presume that has reference’ 


to movement of grain to the east, and I see that flax is referred to there, and I 
note that you indicate that there was a shortage of elevator space. Was that 
space also filled up with grain, or were you holding flax in some of it? 


The Witness: We didn’t own any stock of flax that year except at the 


Lakehead and east. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Untorhimnkele the Act passed by parliament pro- 
vided a flax price delivered at Fort William or Port Arthur. : 

The Cuarrman: I know it was out of -position in Saskatoon. 


The Wirness: I think if it had come to us early enough even in spite of — 


the difficulty Mr. Howe mentioned, we could have done something about it, but 
by the time it came to us it was impossible for us to do anything about it. 


Mr. Wricut: Does the Board attempt to move coarse grains as far as 


possible by boat to the various elevators and government storages, terminal 


elevators included? 
The Witness: No, we sell our coarse grains at the lakehead. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. I wonder if you would mind turning to page 10, item 15, ‘ ‘Selling Prices— >? 
Class If Wheat”. For the crop year 1945-46 the price on all export wheat sold. 
was $1.55, that was the U.K. price, and the domestic price during that period 
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was apparently $1.25; while at the end of 1946-47 the average class II price 
was $2.43, and I believe the U.K. price was $1.55 for that period; well then, 
what would be the average domestic price there?—-A. It is summarized on the 
previous page. 

Q. Where do you see that on page 9? That does not break it up by crop 
years, that 1s for the full period—A. If you will look at the footnote on page 9 
it says, dealing with the domestic price, that it was $1.25 per bushel from. 
August 1, 1945 to February 17, 1947. 

(). To what?—A. Ho February 17, 1947, at the foot of page 9. 

Q. Yes. Now what I am trying to get at is the average price for the crop 
year. If you have been able to figure it out I would like to know the amount 
sold at $2.40 and the amount sold at $1.55. It doesn’t show it on that page. 
—-A. Yes, it is there. If you look above that where we show the total to the 
-domestic market 204 million bushels, and just to the right of that 38 million 
odd ‘bushels sold at $1.25 per bushel. 7 

Q. Yes, I am sorry; that was the total amount for the whole period 1945 
to 1949. al That ties in with the footnote at the bottom of the page. 

E Q. No, it does not completely. It was for 34 million bushels; the quantity 
sold on the domestic market 1945 to 1949; then in that year, the next year, 
1946-47, part of that was sold at $1.25 and ‘part at $1:55—A. The accountants 
can correct me if I am wrong but it seems to me that what I have said 1s that 
the price of $1.25 applies from August 1, 1945 to February 17, 1947. 

Q. Right—A. And that there were 38,470,000 bushels sold; then the 
$1.55 per bushel applied from February 18, 1947 to July 31, 1948 at which price 

- 112,933,000 bushels were sold; then the price of $2 per bushel applied from 
August 1, 1948 to July 31, 1949, and at that figure 52 million bushels were sold 

~ in the period from August t, 1948 to July 31, 1949. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. In this United Kingdom agreement made in 1946, I suppose you were 
over there when the contract was signed?—-A. The, contract was signed here in 


Ottawa. 
Q. There is a clause in that agreement which prescribes the method by 


which the price shall be arrived at. What was the idea in the minds of the 
people who set that value when that clause was put in there, what was your 
thought on the price then?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. Why was it written into the agreement? 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Does it mean any more than it says? 
Mr. Ross: I do not know why it is in there. 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Well, the clause is there and it provides for the 
; setting of the 1947 price or rather I should say the price of the succeeding year; 
that it will be fixed having regard to the price of the preceding year. 


mer: ICOSS: 
Q. What was the basis? Did you have any thought in mind of gat 
constituted a world price? 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: No; I do not think it was ever understood that i 
would be $1.80. 
Mr. Ross: That is what I would like to know; I would like to get some 
clarification of that phrase. 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: On the strength of that phrase the price to the 
Lot K,, of the 1948-49 crop was raised to $2. 
Mr. Ross: That still was away under what you people were selling class 
q II wheat for—you were underselling the markets there. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Hown: We were not underselling other markets there. 

Mr. Ross: Well I just wondered if somebody had an idea of what that 
clause meant? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: The agreement specified a price of $1.55 for two 
years then it said in fixing the price for the last two years regard would be had 
to the difference between—vwell I just do not know how the clause reads. 

Mr. Ross: A world price—that is the thing I have not got clear. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Well I was not in on the negotiations at the time, 
but I know what the clause says. 

Mr. Ross: I do too, but I did not know what it meant. I would like to get 
from somebody what they had in mind when they wrote it. 

Mr. Heruanp: We are not on coarse grain yet? | 

The CHatrmMaNn: No, we are just finishing up page 11. Are there any more 
_ questions up to the bottom of page 11? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: There was someone interested in this deficit of the 
feta pool account as of July 31, 1949. This would be a good place to clear 
that up. 


Mr. Wricut: There was something said in the House with regard to it 
when the statement came out. JI commented on it in the House but I do not 
think there is anything to clear up before the committee. We had a deficit, 
and that is all there is to it. We overpaid when we paid the 20 cent payment— 
in My opinion—in view of the amount of the fund and the position of the Board 
when the payment started. That is all there is to comment on. I do not think | 
the Board had anything to do with it. It was a matter of government policy 
to make the payment and all the Board did was to carry out the policy. I might 
ask Mr. MclIvor whether, in his opinion, it was a right thing to do or a business- — 
like thing to do—to start on a payment of $220 million when there was — 
available at that time, I believe, only some $75 million in possession of the 
Board. However, I do not think that is a fair question to ask Mr. Mclvor and 
I am not going to ask him. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hower: There were other charges—the pool at that time 
was carrying charges other than the charges against wheat. I do. not think the 
Board recommended that the government make any payment on wheat when 
there was not the cash to cover it. 


Mr. Ross: What do you mean by other charges? 

The Wirness: I think there is a point which might be raised. 

Mr. Ross: Before you go on to answer, there has been a lot of conflict about 
this. I remember the Minister of Agriculture was quoted as stating in a speech 


in Moose Jaw a year ago last April that the 20 cent payment was only part of 
what was in the pool and there w ould still be another 12 or 15 cents in the pool. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howse: I do not think so. 


Mr. Ross: I am saying that he was quoted that way in the paper and there- 
fore there was a lot of conflict about it. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howr: Mr. Melvor can clear that up, but I do not think we 
did overpay. 


The Witnzss: I have just a short statement on the point. | 
Effective April 1, 1949 the initial price of wheat under the five-year 

Pool was increased from $1.55 per bushel to $1.75 per bushel basis No. 1 

Northern Wheat in store Fort William, Port Arthur or Vancouver. This — 

Was an increase in the initial price of all wheat delivered to the Board 

between August 1, 1945 and July 31, 1950. The increase took into account 
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not only the current cash position of the Board but the known factors in 
- the. ag and demand situation for the final sixteen months of the Pool 
perio 
The Board felt that a 20 cent increase in the initial price was te 
from the standpoint of. the financial structure of the Pool. The Board 
felt that it could finance the increase in the initial payment over the 
period within which the adjustment payment would be made to producers. 
As far as the wheat operations of the Board are concerned we did not 
have to borrow money for the purposes of the payment nor for current 
wheat operations during the crop year under review. 
3 Prior to the announcement of the increase in the initial price from 
$1.55 per bushel to $1.75 per bushel, the Board had been using surplus 
wheat funds to finance non-wheat operations of the sae 
the 1947 and 1948 flax seed accounts. 
As required wheat funds were withdrawn from these special non- wheat 
operations which were then financed by borrowing from the banks as 
required. 


Mr. Wricut: The criticism I had was this. We. ended the year with a 
deficit as shown of $5,235,621.37. That meant that on the 31st of July the 
Board had a deficit with no funds on hand to start purchasing the new crop. 
You had to immediately—and you may check me if I am not correct—to go to ~ 
the banks to borrow large sums of money to buy the producers’ wheat once they — 
‘started to deliver in August of 1949. You will have to pay the banks 3 per cent 
interest compounded monthly or whatever the arrangement with the banks is; 
whereas, in 1948 you had a large amount of the growers’ funds there which were 

| available to make initial payment on the 1948 crops. It was a matter of 
financing; it left you in a deficit position at the start of a new year and as a 

_ result you must have had to go to the banks to borrow a large share of the funds 
required for the financing of your 1949 operations. 

Now, I cannot see the thing in any other position, and I say that had this 
been a wheat pool, or a co-operative organization, or any business organization 
starting the current year 1949 in a deficit position, they would not have been 
able to go to the financial institutions of the country to borrow money for 
finaneing the crop. It was only because you were a government board that you 
were able to do that. I do not think that being a government board you should 
leave yourselves in a financial position such as that; I do not think it is good 
business. 

The Witness: I do not think we did that, but I am going to ask Mr. Earl 
‘to reply. 

Mr. Ross: Following what Mr. Wright has just said—In Exhibit 1—page 
25—it shows as at the first of July 1939 there was a liability to banks—demand 
loans—of $23,795,698.28, and accrued interest thereon of $3,911.62. Now the 
statement that you had borrowed money and had to pay interest on it at that 

date bears out Mr. Wright’s argument. 

r Right Hon. Mr. Hows: Do you think it is good business to hold back 
moneys from the farmers for the purpose of financing coarse grains and flax 
operations? 

Mr. Ross: No, no, I am not arguing that. I am discussing the bookkeeping. 
I am not complaining about making the payment and I still think that the 
government should have paid considerably more money ; the farmers have quite 
a bit still coming. 

The Witness: I do not think the amount of money which the Board owes 
or does not owe banks has too much of a bearing on what their payments to the 

producers should be. We had in this case, sufficient.sales ahead to say to the 
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government that we thought the 20 cent As Segal could be sade with safety. ig 
think we would have been very wrong in holding the money back, but Mr. Earl 
can give you more information about the direct financial position. 


Mr. Wricut: I would judge that around the 15th of September would be the 
time ‘at which the ‘borrowing would ‘be a largest for the 1949-50 crop year? 
largest for the 1949-50 crop year? 

Right Hon. Mr. Hows: Do you mean funds? 

Mr. Wricut: To make the initial payment. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hown: To make the initial payments on wheat or on coarse 
grains and on flax? i 

Mr. Wricut: I am speaking of wheat. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Just on wheat? 

Mr. Wricut: Just on wheat. 

The Wirness: You are dealing with this crop year? 

Mr. Wricut: Yes. The borrowings were lower because there were not the 

funds available from the other years. All within the five-year pool. 

Mr. Heruanp: Would not the farmer be using his own money to buy his own 
wheat the next year? He would be using his own money to es his own wheat 
the next year unless he got it. 

Mr. WricuT: Instead of borrowing it. 

Mr. Heruanp: They all borrow money to buy their wheat. In other words, 
the farmer has his own money there to buy his own wheat the next year. 

Mr. Wricut: But the pools when they were organized took a payment from 
the farmer of 14 cents a bushel to set up.a reserve to do this very thing, so that 
they could be in a financial position where they could go to a financial institution 
in this country which, as I understand, demands that the pool should be holding 
‘back a certain amount of their own funds before they would loan to them the 
money required. ' 

The Wirness: The farmers can go to the banks right now for any money 
they need for the Wheat Board account. They reduce their bank loans when 
they deliver to the board. . 

Mr. Wricut: And they were able to deliver it because of the reserve which 
they had set up; otherwise, the banks would not loan to them. i 


Mr. Herntanp: Wheat is a reserve. 
Right Hon. Mr. Hows: The grain is in the grain elevators. 


Mr. Wricut: The reserve is in the form of cash which they have in part to 
finance. ! 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Earl, perhaps you can give us some clarification? 

Mr. Earu: I was first going to say that the loan applied entirely, as Mr. 
Melvor has said, to government of Canada operations. I might point out, too, 
that our banking is done on a net basis. That is, we run one complete set of 
bank accounts and operate all the consolidated operations of the board within 
that structure. We are able to tell the amount of available funds, that apply to 
each particular account within that consolidation. As of July 31 the cash 
deficit in the government account amounted to $25 millions, the cash surplus in 
the wheat account to $1,560,000, and that is the detail of the remark that Mr. 
Mclvor has made, that we do not have to borrow money for purposes of making 
that payment. 

Now, if I might refer to the deficit just for a moment, I think there are one or 
two items that I can perhaps clarify. There is one, of course, very elastic item 
in any financial statement, and that.is the valuation of the inventory. Now, if 
you would look at the balance sheet just for a moment, you will find that we 
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have palaed the wheat inventory on the basis of $2 per bushel which would be 

the lowest amount which we would attain in liquidating all that inventory.” 
Actually, history subsequent to the date of this balance sheet indicates that we 

had realized more than the valuation by some $465,000 etl, by reason 

of the. application of that inventory to class Il sales. 

In addition, you will also note that there is no provision in that valuation 
for the inclusion of the 5-cent carrying charge. The reason is that it is impossible 
to tell which proportion of the 5-cents applied prior to July 31 and which pro-. 
portion applies afterwards. But in the compilation of the statement, full 
provision has been made for all carrying charges up to and including July 31. 

The effect is that full provision has been made for all liabilities, but we 
have not included in the statement any return for anticipated revenues which 
would accrue from that carrying charge and which would be collected on ultimate 
sales. 

In addition, the payment situation as it stood at July 31 has a bearing —I. 
would like for a moment to refer to page 19, of the report, the bottom section. 
You will note that on these adjustment payments applicable to the 1945-1949 
pool, there is a total amount still to be paid to producers of $23,464,000. 

In arriving at the operating results for July 31, full provision has also been 
made for this liability; in other words, we have Blowieed for the $23 million but 
we had not disbursed it as at July 31, again following the accepted practice of 
including all liabilities at the date of any balance sheet. 

If the operating results were determined on a basis which eliminated the 
$23 million, which is included in the cost. of your wheat, you would actually be 


- showing a surplus in your account of some $18 mullion, being the difference 
_ between your $5 million deficit and your $23 million hability. 


Mr. Wricut: That means that instead of having a deficit you would have 3 a 
surplus of $18 million? 


Mr. Karu: That is right. Had we dealt with it, sir, on the basis of only 
increasing the cost of your wheat as the payments were disbursed. | 


Mr. Cuaruton: If there is an unpaid deficit of $5 million, how does that 


bring it down to a figure of $18 million? It would make it $28 million deficit. 


Mr. Earu: No, it would change your operating deficit. I am not speaking 
about cash. Your cash position does not necessarily have any direct relation- 
ship to your operating results and it cannot in this case, as we mentioned a 
moment ago, by reason. of the fact that your cash at the present time was actually 
out financing the government account. 

Mr. Cuaruton: But you say here: “In respect to the foregoing payments 
the board still had to disburse as at July 31, 1949, the sum of $23,464,971.69.” On 
the same date you are showing the bank liabilities, that. is, loans from the bank, 
as $23,799 609.90. 


Mr. Earu: That is right. 


Mr. Cuarttron: And you are showing a deficit on the year’s business at $5 
million. Now, I do not see how you can get the cash balance, 


Mr. Earu: I did not say a cash balance. I am distinguishing between | a 
cash position of an organization and its operating position. 


Mr. CuHarttron: You actually owed at that particular time $46 million. 


Mr. Ross: That is not the position of assets. Page 19 simply: says 
$23,464,971 liabilities. Right there it says it is outstanding. 


Mr. Cuaruton: It is an outstanding liability. 
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Mr. Haru: That is correct, and it follows that also outstanding is the profit 
on the liquidation of your inventory. Ultimately there will also be collection 
of carrying charges, and sales on the continuation of the 1945-1949 pool will 
produce the funds for final payment of the lability to the producer, 

Mr. Wrieut: Can you give me your bank loans as of September 15, 1959? 

Mr. Haru: No, sir, I do not have them here. I can get that for you. | 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I think what is being overlooked there against that 
so-called deficit is a payment from the federal government of how much—we 
appropriated last year quite a substantial payment. 

Mr. Cuaruton: It says here $4,195,814 due from:the government of Canada. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howr: Were there not other charges due? 

The Witness: What is the amount due from the Canadian Government. 

Mr. Earu: $4,195,814.25. | 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: That is the flax account. It was due on the coarse 
grain account—not due from the government, but on the account borrowed 
against the flax and coarse grains. 

Mr. Earu: Borrowings from their accounts in cash, $25,356 000. 

Mr. Wricut: That is at July 31, 1949? 

Mr. Earu: Yes, amounts which we had borrowed from the bank and wheat 
accounts for the 1947 and 1948 flax account, rape seed account and our refund 
account. There were also sundry other small accounts, 

Mr. WricHT: That was not due to the wheat operations. 

The Cuairman: Would you please speak a little louder, they cannot hear 
at the other end of the room at all. | 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Perhaps we can proceed with coarse grain. | 

Mr. Wricut: I had not Tate yet. I iam more muddled than when we 
started, Mr. Minister. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: The Board reported that they could safely pay 
20 cents a bushel. They paid rt out and the comptroller has told you Upal they 
‘did not have to borrow any money to make the payment. 

Mr. WricutT: I do not think that is right. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hows: Is that a fact? 

Mr. Earu: That is correct. 

Mr. Wricut: Did you not have to borrow any money at all to make the © 
payment on wheat? Because you just took the money out of the flax and 
coarse grain accounts. It was not due you as a payment on wheat at all? 

Mr. Earu: It was a repayment of wheat money that had been loaned to 
government account for financing purposes. 

Mr. Ross: It was actually in the wheat account? 

Mr. Ear: That is correct—originally. The bank loan applied entirely to 
government of Canada account; in other words, that $23 million bank loan 
consisted of two figures—a cash deficit in the government account of $25 inillion 
and a cash surplus on wheat operations of $1,560,000. 

Mr. Cuariton: Where is that shown in the statement? 

Mr. Haru: That is not shown. We can only show the net amount of borrow- 
ings that we make from banks. Our accounts are on a consolidated basis. 

Mr. Wricutr: Then it would be very difficult for anyone reading these 
accounts to come to any other conclusion than what I have. 

Mr. Cuaritron: Mr. Chairman, I have another question. » You inferred 
that it was because of coarse grains and flax that you had to borrow this money? — 


‘“\ 
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Mr. Earu: I said flax, Tape seed and ee accounts They are the main 


government accounts. 


Mr. Cuariton: Mr. Melvor has said it then. 
The Witness: I never mentioned coarse grain. 
Mr. CHAriTon: At any rate there was no necessity. I am not trying to 


start a debate on coarse grain, but the coarse grains are bought, the farmer 
is paid for them and you are paid for them, are you not, when this coarse 


grain is laid down in Fort William or taken out of Fort William? 
The Witness: That is right. 
Mr. Cuaruron: Then why should there be such a hold- -up on coarse grain? 
The Witness: I did not know we were talking about coarse grain. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hows: Quite a time elapses before the time coarse grains 
are paid for and refunds are made to the board. 

The CHaiRMAN: Can we clear this point up now? 

Mr. Ross: Before we leave this point. I do not know whether this is a fair 
question, but there has been a great deal of controversy throughout the country. 
As I say, the farmers have been muddled; we who try to study it a bit are 
muddled and, really, the farmers would like to know, if it can be estimated 


closely, about what they would expect in the next payment? I would think your 


board could give a pretty fair estimate of that at this stage. 

The CHarRMAN: I do not think that is clearing up the question I had in 
mind. 

Mr. Ross: It is a part of this Nea 

The Wrrness: I think that is the $64 question. 

Mr. Ross: It might be unfair to the officials but it would be very helpful he 
the producer. 

The CHairmAn: What I had in mind was to clear up the question that Mr. 
Wright brought up. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I think that is renee up to Mr. Wright’s 
satisfaction. 

Mr. WricuT: I want to say that I a not think it bee changed my opinion. 
As far as growers were concerned, in the final analysis they would have received 
more out of the five-year pool had a twelve cent payment been made in 1948-49 
and the interim payment made this spring or a final payment made this fall, 
when we expect it to be made. I think that figure would prove that I am correct 
in saying that the growers would have received more money had the payment 


‘made in 1948-49 been twelve cents. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: More than the interest on the money the producers 
received? 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, more than the interest on the money they got, because 
a large portion of the growers in Saskatchewan paid income tax on that pay- 
ment. Of course, that is outside the board. | 

The Witness: I do not think we want to get into the income tax. 

Mr. Ross: It is difficult enough now. 

Mr. Wricut: That is all I have to say on the matter. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. As I understand it the wheat board is supposed to be self-sustaining. 
Now, in the experience of the wheat board in the last few years has there been 
any government money gone into that which has not been paid back?—A. Yes. 
In 1938-39 the wheat board recommended an initial payment of 60 cents a 
bushel. At that time the Act provided that we had to recommend a price. 
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1938-39 followed a very poor crop in 1937-38, and the government of that day 
decided that the best means of getting out money to the western provinces that 
needed it in the worst way was to pay 80 cents a bushel. The government were 
advised at that time that in the opinion of the Board that price would mean a 
big loss, and the loss was somewhere over $60 million. 

Q. $60 million in 1938-39?—A. Yes. In 1939, there was a small loss, I can 
get the figures for you; but the big loss was in 1938-39. That loss was taken 
with eyes open; it was realized there would be a loss. 

Q. Have you any estimate? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: When you reckon them up, there was another ten 


cents on the equalization fund in 1945, was there not, when we raised the price 
from 25 cents to 35 cents? 

Mr. Ross: On wheat? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Yes. 

Mr. WricHt: The government made money on that? 

Mr. Ross: I do not think the government was ever out anything since the 
war started. 

Mr. Davinson: Mr. Melvor has just given you the 1938-39 position and on 


i 


all wheat operations since the 1940 crops there have been surpluses distributed 


to producers. 


Mr. CuHaruron: On the total operations of the board could you get me the 


figures, the loss in the total operations of the board? 


Mr. Ross: To keep that clear, as from the commencement of the war, and 
since. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: There was a loss on flax, of course. 
The Witness: Wheat only, Mr. Charlton? 
Mr. Cuaruton: Wheat separately, and the complete loss separately. 


Mr. Earu: 
LUGS RTOD AC ss vitae ke Sieh wee Bh pie Sener as $ 61,281 329.55 
POGUETOD We MAG De a eke coma tal Iacenee Ear Lat nica 8,816,210 .36 

Those two are both deficits and the following amounts are all surpluses: 
AGA) OP OD ib NE CG eeeigns <a ee eeaiieca es Aen ON RUG I oe $ 26,198,149 .47 
AOA CROPA Si eis eek. Sa Rs aaah ete 15,226,321 .68 
POAZY-CFOD (Asse sonia ch Sean Sa Pa Se 19,575,887 .27 
TOSSN HOT Ate REE COC ea Reraie tea UAE a 36,387,548 .30 
1944 ekOp a 0 NS BAe BS ee ate 65,087,690 .34 


and the pool: 1945 to 1949 pool accounts, a deficit of $5,235,621.37. 
The Wirngss: As of July 31, 1949. 
Mr. Earu: That is correct. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I might point out that the surplus was not used to 
offset the deficits; the government paid the deficits and the surpluses went to 
the producers. 


Mr. Fatr: I was going to ask whether Mr. Mclvor could give us an estimate 
of the losses taken by the farmers who grew wheat for the 1938-39 wheat board 
operations. 


- The Wirness: The losses taken by the farmers? - 
Mr. Farr: Yes, operating losses. 
- The Wrrnsss: I do not know. 
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By Mr. Wright: NM 


Q. To offset against that $60 eaten which the government has paid I would 
like to. point out that the government took over, I think it was some 230-odd 
million bushels, of wheat as of a certain date in October, I believe, 19438, at $1.26. 
and a fraction cents. Am I right in that?—A. Approximately. 

@. Now the government later disposed of that wheat in several different 
ways: one of them was to make a gift of wheat to Greece and India, another 
was to supply wheat to the domestic trade in Canada at $1.25 a bushel when 
that wheat could have been sold on a rising market which reached, I think, $2 a 
bushel before the wheat was completely disposed of —A. No. 

Q. Well, $1.90 anyway.—A. No, it was not $1.90. I remember that wheat 
was known as crown wheat and when it was exhausted there was a further 
100 million bushels sold to the crown, I think, at $1.48. The market had 
reached there, I think, by the time the second instalment was purchased. 

Q. But it was all disposed of at considerably more than the amount it was 
taken over from the farmers, and the basis on which the farmers were paid for 
the wheat had it been disposed of on the world markets—A. Well, there was a 
considerable period of time that that was about the current market. 

Q. Not very long. The market started to rise almost immediately after that 
date in 1943 as I remember it—A. Which market are you referring to? The 
Winnipeg market was closed. 

Q. I am referring to the American market which was the only market 
available to judge the price. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: It was not available anyhow, we could not sell 


_ anything on that market. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. You were selling wheat to different parts of the country at prices over 
$1.26?—A. In 1943-44 and 1944-45, I think it was, we sold the Americans about 


_ 160 bushels of wheat which they took down there. They were in a deficit posi- 


tion then, they needed it for feed, so I do not think it would ‘be quite fair for. 
the Chicago market at that period to represent the so-called world price. : 

Q. What would you say was the world price during that period?—A. I do 
not know. Frankly there are so many world prices these days it is hard to 
figure out. 

Q. You must have been selling wheat on the world market during that time, 
you must have been selling to some other countries; I would take that price as 
some indication of what you obtained for this wheat—A. We were selling some; 
but if you remember, the bulk of the markets then were completely closed off; 
it was largely a war operation, and Europe was closed off. We were selling some, 
but our big market in the last year or two of the war, outside of Mutual Aid, 


~ was the United States. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I can assure you that the government did not make 
any money on that crown wheat, if you want to examine the records. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. I still think that if that wheat had ‘been held to the farmers’ account, it 
would have brought more than $1.26 at which it was taken over. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You cannot make your speculation five years after: 
the event. 
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By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. On page 9 it is stated that we sold Britain in 1946-47, 1947-48, and . 


1948-49 a total of 339,573,484 bushels at $1.55, whereas we had aniy bontrated 
to sell Britain 320 million odd bushels. How did we come to sell her an extra 
19 million bushels at $1.55? Would they not be entitled to receive No. 2 
Northern wheat?—A. The arrangement which we made with them for the life 
of the contract was that we would supply the equivalent of offal which remained 
in this country. They took flour. Had they taken it all in the form of wheat, 
which we did not want them to do, they would have got their net, bushels of 
wheat; however, they took so much in the form of flour and they thereby lost 
their offal. So we gave them credit for the offal in the over-all quantity. 

The CuarrMan: Are there any further questions with respect to page 11? 

Mr. Woop: On page 9 it says: “To other countries subsequent to the 
Canada-United Kingdom Agreement—169,724,667 bushels, at an average of 
‘$2.39 per bushel”; whereas, the domestic figure appears to be $1.55 for the same 
period, with respect to 204,090,130 bushels. It looks to me as if Canada was 
getting a good “deal” here at the expense of someone. 


The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Wricut: It lodks as if the Canadian citizen was getting a good “deal” 


-at the expense of the wheat grower? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Everything but wheat was pegged in November 
1941; all prices were controlled; we were selling lumber before we got through 
at $29 per thousand on the domestic market, when we could get $60 from Britain 


for the same lumber and $87 from the States for the same lumber. Wheat was 


never pegged. The wheat farmer had an advantage in that regard. His price 
went steadily up. We pegged flour and we took a licking on the difference, but 
-we did not peg wheat. 


Mr. Cuariton: The eastern farmer in He years 1945, 1946, and 1947 took ~ 


‘$1.25 for his wheat, when the western farmer was getting $1.75, so the eastern 
farmer took a beatine. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hows: He was free to sell it where he liked. 
Mr. Cuaruton: Yes, that is true, but at a stated price. 
Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Yes. Almost everybody was put under a ceiling at 


that time but the eastern farmer was not. So far as pegged prices go, every- 


thing which the farmer bought was at a pegged price, under November 1941 
prices yet his wheat was allowed to go up. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. But the western farmer at that time was not guaranteed $1.75 either. 
His guarantee was at that time $1.35 and later $1.55. It was only after the 
deal was completed that the $1.75 was pegged.—A. There were some compensat- 
ing payments made to the Ontario wheat producer. 


By Mr. Charlton: 
Q. Yes, but not nearly up to $1.75—A. No. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I always thought that the eastern iplgetes i got 
‘trimmed in that period. - 
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By Mr. Hetland: 

Q. I am not quite satisfied with this deficit of $5 million. Where is that 
going to be charged? Is it going to be charged to the wheat account or to the 
coarse grain account?—A. There is no deficit. 

Q. But there is a deficit here on the pool account.—A. It has nothing to do 
with the coarse grain account. 

Q. You took some money to buy flax, for example?—-A. We bought flax on | 
the government’s account. Now, ordinarily, the government would send us a 
cheque. They eventually did so; but they did not send us a cheque at the time; 
and we had a considerable amount of money on hand. 

Q. The farmers’ money?—-A. The farmers’ money. 

Q. Wheat money?—A. So we loaned this money in our own organization 
to the government and we charged them bank interest. That, to my mind, in | 
the words of a layman, is all that there was to the transaction. 3 

@. That was good business?—A. I think it was. 

Q. That is all I am trying to get at. Thank you. 

The CHatrMAN: Are there any other questions with respect to page 11? 
I do not want to rush-you, but if there are no further questions with respect to 
page 11 I shall ask Mr. MclIvor to carry on, commencing at the top of page 12. 


Right Hon. ‘Mr. Howr: How would it be to start with page 12 tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is entirely up to the meeting. It would suit me 
very well. 

Mr. Ross: It is a quarter to six now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan: Now, just what time shall we sit tomorrow? What time 
would suit Mr. Howe, the members of the committee and the witnesses? 

The Wrrness: We are here, and we are ready to meet the wishes of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, what time should we meet tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Ross: What about 11.30, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: 11.30. Very well. The meeting is adjourned until 11.30 


_tomorrow morning. 


The. committee adjourned. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


J UNE 9, 1950. 


The Standing eas on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as a 


FourtH REpPoRT 


In accordance with an Order of the House issued on June 5, 1950, your 
Committee has studied the Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the 
Crop Year 1948-1949. 


A detailed examination was made of the said Report, and your Committee 
wishes to record appreciation of the assistance afforded by Mr. Mclvor, Chief 


Commissioner of The Canadian Wheat Board, and by three of his assistants, 
viz. Messrs. Earl, Aseltine and Davidson. 


A copy of the minutes of proceedings and evidence taken with respect to 
the Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1948-1949, and 
also in relation to Bill No. 209, An Act to amend The Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, 1939, previously reported upon, is tabled herewith. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. J. BATER, 
Chairman. 
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’ ' MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, June 8, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.30 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


Present: Messrs. Argue, Bater, Bennett, Blue, Bryce, Charlton, Darroch, 


set 


Dumas, George, Gour (Russell), Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, Kickham,. 


MacKenzie, McCubbin, Quelch, Roberge, Ross (Souris), Studer, Wood, Wright, 
Wylie. (24). 


In attendance: Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Messrs. MclIvor, Earl, Aseltine and Davidson of The Canadian 
Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Manitoba. : 


Also, Mr. Smith (Moose Mountain). 


The Committee resumed consideration of The Report of The Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


Mr. George MclIvor was called and further examined. He was assisted by 
Messrs. Earl and Davidson. 


Statistics relating to producers’ certificates and outstanding cheques were 


incorporated in the evidence. 


Other tables not readily available will be produced at the afternoon 
meeting. 


At 12.55 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. Mr. Bater, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Bater, Bennett, Bryce, Charlton, Corry, 7 


Darroch, Dumas, Fair, George, Gour (Russell), Hetland, Jones, Jutras, Kent, 


Kickham, Laing, Leger, MacKenzie, McCubbin, Quelch, Ross (Souris) , Wood, 


Wright, Wylie. 


In attendance; Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Messrs. MclIvor, Earl, Aseltine and Davidson of The Canadian 
Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 


The Committee resumed and completed consideration of the Report of The 


- Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1948-1949. 


q 
3 


On behalf of the Committee, Mr. Wright thanked the attending officials 
of the Wheat Board for the very ‘clear explanations given, and stated that the 
farmers of Western Canada appreciated the work that the Board has done. 
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Mr. Melvor thanked the Committee for the attention given in regard to 
the Wheat Board Report. 


Ordered,—That the Chairman report that consideration has been given to 
the Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1948-1949. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE. 


/ 
House oF COMMONS, 


Tuurspay, June 8, 1950. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met a day 
at 11:30 am. The chairman, Mr. A. J. Bater, presided. 


Mr. George Melvor, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 


— recalled: 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum, and I shall ask 


you kindly to come to order. We shall resume our meeting, and I think we 


shall make another attempt to start at page 12. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, before you go to page 12, I would like to ae, a. 
question or two and make a reference i in respect to page 9. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 

Mr. Ross: My question has to do with the distribution of sales. It is 
paragraph 14, I think, on page 9. One of the gentlemen made a reference 
about the great loss the farmers were taking under one of those items. In 


referring to the Canada-United Kingdom Agreement, there is a total of me 


485,915,258 bushels to the United Kingdom under the Agreement and it is 
divided into 339,573,484 bushels at $1.55, and 146,341,773 bushels at $2. My 
point is that below that it states: “To other countries subsequent to the 
Canada-United Kingdom Agreement . . . 169,724,667 bushels . . . the 
average was $2.39 per bushel.” On the first portion sold to the United 
Kingdom the difference between $1.55 and the average of $2.39 would be, 
roughly, $285 million; and on the next portion, the 146 million odd bushels, 
the difference between $2 and the average of $2.39 would be approximately 
$45 million, making a total of 485 million and some odd bushels sold to the 
United Kingdom. In the first three years of the agreement they lost in class 2 
wheat slightly over $330 million. I think that is correct according to this 


report, is.it not? Then reference was made to the domestic market. There is 


an item of 204,090,130 bushels in the first three years. The average price 
there would be $1.60. ‘That has ‘been based on the price which was set up 


under the Canada-United Kingdom wheat agreement and it is relative to our 


domestic market price in Canada. So the difference between the $2.39 average 
and that $1.60 average would make another $153 million. That makes, on 


the Canada-United Kingdom Agreement and our own domestic market in 


f 
j 
* 


a 


Canada, a total loss of $483 million. And in addition, there is this fourth year 
to be added. According to the figures on page 9, is that correct?—A. I do not 
think the report says that. 

Q. You think it does not go that far?—A. It merely gives the sales figures 
and I presume you are expressing your own opinions in the matter. | 

Q. The figures I used are correct, are they not?—A. I am only dealing 
with the report as the report is written. I do not think I should comment on 
opinions which you have expressed with regard to losses. 3 

Q. I have used figures in that report, anyway, and that is the situation. 
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I point it out because we have many arguments about what those losses might 
run to. I think the chairman said yesterday, quite frankly, when I asked for 
his opinion on what the world price was: ‘‘that he had no idea’. In the face 
of that you can see how we get into all these arguments. I am sorry that the 
minister is not here today. 


The CHairMAN: I think you meant the minister when you said “the chair- 
man”? 


Mr. Ross: I meant the chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board—not you, 
but the chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board. Then the minister followed 
and said that he had had nothing to do with the agreement. You will recall 
that the then Minister of Trade and Commerce, when he announced the. 
agreement to the House of Commons, said that it was brought about due to 
the sacrifice of the farmers, and that they had made it possible to enter into + 
the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement on that basis. He is quoted in 
Hansard. The reference is to Hansard: of July 25, 1946, and again to 
July 30, 1946, at page 4037. There the Hon. Mr. MacKinnon the previous 
minister pointed out the sacrifices made by the farmers. 

The same basis has continued right up to date. I am not arguing about it. 

I want to use those figures in there because other people such as the statisticians 
in Winnipeg have attempted to point out different losses on the American 
market. I am basing this on one class, class 2 wheat. The chairman of the 
Wheat Board, I think, made a statement yesterday that while Chicago cash 
wheat and Winnipeg cash wheat may ‘be quoted at almost parallel, never- 

theless they used a formula based on cash wheat in Chicago plus certain 
premiums, transportation, and other factors to arrive at our price of class 2 
wheat basis sea board today; and that compared with the cost of United States 
wheat basis sea board today there was about 35 cents difference, and that we 
were selling wheat today at about 35 cents a bushel less than the United 
States. And I thought he stated their method of creating sales today was to 
under-sell the United States market on that basis. So if you figure out losses 
again on that basis adding the 35 cents difference, you will get at a very 
much greater loss which the farmers have taken. JI want to make that point 
clear because it depends on what you make your comparisons with when you 
come to find what the farmers have lost. 

I do not disagree with the chairman of the Wheat Board when he admits 
that he did not know exactly what the clause meant, or was supposed to mean 
at that time, or what the term “‘world price today” means. On the face of that I 
think that the Minister of Agriculture who negotiated the agreement at the time 
should appear before this committee to tell us what he had in mind when he 
inserted that clause. He must have had some idea. He told us in the House of 
Commons that it was put in so that a wheat farmer-producer would not take a 
loss over this period. He thought that the price of wheat would be very much 
lower by this time. I would like to have the Minister of Agriculture appear and 
explain to us what he had in mind when he had that clause put in there and 
what he thought it should imply. 

Yesterday when we were discussing the matter of the deficit which is chibi 4 
on page 8 at some $5,235,621, we got into a bit of altercation with the comp- : 
troller. This was with respect to page 8. And further on there was an exhibit I, 
in connection with the liability to the banks for accrued interest, if I followed 
it correctly. It is difficult to remember all these statements now when the record. 
is not yet printed. But he pointed out, I think, that they were able to make — 
that 20 cents during the spring of 1949 on the transfer of funds from coarse granny Be 
such as flax, from the flax account.—A. From flax. 

Q. Yes. And in the discussion the comptroller pomted out to us that shore ‘ 
is no account of that transaction in this report.. That makes it difficult for — 
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us to follow it through; consequently there might be a misconception of the 


_ whole transavtioti, when it was not reported in this report. However, I think they 


did explain it to us yesterday. Am I clear in my understanding that the entire 


balance of the fund required was taken out of the flax account? Is that right?— 


A. That is right. # ty 

Q. We can ask questions about it later on. But could I ask you this question — 
now: How much money was required out of the fix account and from any other 
source in order to make that payment? I asked the chairman of the Board 
yesterday. I did not expect him to be able to answer me because it would be 
unfair—It is a matter of government policy of course—but I asked him if he 
could estimate what the farmers might expect at the end of this year in the 
way of final payment. He did not like to: answer and I do not blame him in his 
position. But I might be able to estimate it myself. I have estimated it on the 
basis of this report. I think it would be between 5 cents and 6 cents a bushel. 
But that would not be the case with the further evidence we received which was 
not in this report. How much was taken out of the flax account? How much — 
was borrowed from the bank? What is the total deficit, therefore, in 1949 in 
order to make that payment? It will have to be made good out of the sales of 
this present year’s crop before that is prorated for distribution over the entire 
pool.—A. Could you answer that question, Mr. Earl? 

Mr. Earu: I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the money was 
not taken out of the flax account. It was originally loaned from the wheat | 
BCCOURU, (>) 

Mr. Ross: For flax? 


Mr. Haru: For flax, to finance flax operations on behalf of the Government 
of Canada. 

Mr. Ross: It was originally Wheat Board money? 

Mr. Eart: That is correct. It was Wheat Board money; and when the 
Board was directed to handle flax on behalf of the government, instead of the 
government advancing the funds for it, the Wheat Board was asked to do it 
with their available funds. Therefore, we loaned flax account available surplus 
funds which we had on hand and we charged bank rates of interest. Those 
funds would be loaned from time to time as the amounts were received, and as 
long as the wheat account had available funds to loan. But when the time came 
to make payments, what happened was that we took back the wheat funds 
which we had loaned and transferred the borrowings to the banks for the 
account of the flax. And that is the situation as it stands at the moment. It is 
shown on exhibit Ii. The total amount due in respect to the transaction is 
$24 732,765.78. 

Mr. Ross: Where is it on this page? 

Mr. Earvu: It is column 3, sir. I am sorry. 

The Witness: It is at the bottom of column 3. 

Mr. Earu: On exhibit 2, the very last figure before the total. 

Mr. Ross: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Earu: The total amount of money owing at this time by the govern 


ment is $24,732,765. 78. : 


Mr. Arcur: That is not shown in exhibit I. 
Mr. Earu: No, it is not. ‘ 
Mr. Ross: On page 8, with respect to this deficit of the five-year pool, 


that figure of $5,235,621.37, that is all that you have to make up out of this 
_year’s sales before you distribute the balance of the revenue over the pool? | 


Mr. Earu: That is correct. 
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_Mr. Arcur: Then, in addition He that on me have the $24 million? 

Mr, Earu: No. ee 

Mr, Arcur: Then it isa deficit on the a Pate an meus denen ee a 
little over $5 million at July 31? | 

Mr. Ear: As to the deficit in the wheat account, that is right. 

Mr. Argue: And that is the deficit. Then, beyond that would not that 
$24 million be credited against that deficit? 

Mr. Earu: No, not as an operating deficit. That would be credited spate 
the borrowing from the bank. 

Mr. Earu: No, not as an operating deficit. That would be credited against 
the borrowing from the bank. , 

Mr. Arauge: And as far as the farmer is concerned, just for my own clarifica- 
tion, say there is $25 million surplus on the present year. Then, with respect to 
that $25 million surplus you would have to deduct from that the $5 million 
deficit and then you would have $20 million to pay out? 

Mr. Earu: No, that is not correct. The situation is this, that if the Wheat 
Board had no other operations than wheat—in other words, assume for a 
moment that they only handled wheat and the government had paid the amount 
of money which shows in the borrowings, the situation would be this, that this 
statement would show approximately $1,500,000 in the bank and a deficit of 
$5 million in the pool. 

Mr. Argun: That is a net deficit in the pool of $3, 500, 000? 

Mr, Earu: No. 

Mr. Araun: I am not an accountant, as you can see. 

Mr. Earu: The confusion is this, that the situation on the nanan has no ~ 
bearing on the results of your operations. I am putting it back now on the terms 
of wheat alone, and putting a cash position on wheat, as if we had never gone 
through the transaction of financing the flax. 

Mr. Arcus: Yes? 

Mr. Earu: In other words, assume that the government had paid for the 
flax financing at the commencement of the operation. This situation would — 
-never have developed, there would be no bank loan figures and we would be 
showing roughly $1,500,000 in the bank as cash money. 4 

Mr. Aracue: As a surplus? ie 

Mr. Earu: Cash only, but we would still be showing a deficit of $5 million. 

Mr. Arcue: Well, if the pool period had wound up July 31 of last year, what 
position. would the farmer have been in there, as far as other payments were 
concerned? “ 

Mr. Earu: He would receive dothine There would still be the deficit of 
$5 million, which will be met by subsequent operations of se pool during the 
current crop year. 

Mr. Arcue: All wheat? 

Mr. Earu: Yes. : 

Mr. Ross: To come back to our argument on Exhibit 2, this amount of 
$24,732,765.78 due to and from other board accounts, does that apply to the 
wheat? 

Mr. Earu: That is correct, the $24 million. > 

Mr. Ross: Well, that gives an entirely different picture, if that is right then, | 3 “4 
because instead of having this deficit of $5,235,621.30 to make up in this year’s 
sales, you will have this $24 million less that deficit as a balance to spread oS 
over the full period? | eS, 

Mr. Arcus: He said no. 


Mr. ARGUE: Exhibit ig 


Mr. Ross: No, it is in Exhibit 2; it does not appear in Exhibit 1. It soya: 
“Amount due to. and from other obard accounts,” and I understood Mr. Earl 
to say that that was originally Wheat Board money loaned to finance crops. 


Mr. Eart: Might I just point out for a minute, sir, that the money so 
obtained by borrowings—was borrowed from the wheat account for the flax. 
Then the wheat account required the money back, so it became necessary to 
borrow it from the bank for the account of flax operations, If the $24 million 
was paid to the wheat account it would simply be used to liquidate the bank loan. 


Mr. .Wricut: $23,799,000? 

Mr. Earu: That is correct. 

Mr. Ross: All that you borrowed from the bank to finance wheat? 

Mr. Earu: We borrowed from the bank to finance flax. : 

Mr. Ross: I am sorry, I do not follow that through, Ts am right in 
assuming that that amount of money was first of all taken out of the wheat 
account?. 

Mr. Earu: That is right. 

Mr. Ross: It applies to the wheat account no matter what you did 
with it? 

Mr. Earu: That is right. 

Mr. Ross: Then, in the final analysis, that must go back to the wheat 
account? 

Mr. Haru: That is correct. 

Mr. Ross: Is it not right, then, to follow that through, to assume that we 
have that for distribution over the entire pool less the deficit shown in Exhibit 8? — 


Mr. Ear: No, sir, you are confusing your cash position with your operat- 
ing position. It goes back to my original illustration that if the Wheat Board 


operations had been confined to wheae only there would be no bank borrowings. 


There would be no inter-crop debts from flax to wheat and the situation would 
be that we would then show on this statement cash on deposit with banks, 
the difference between that $24 million and your outstanding bank loans. That 
is what would be shown-——cash on deposit, but it would have no ‘bearing on your 
operating deficit. 


Mr. ArcuE: In other words, going back to Exhibit 1, you would Habs 


reduced your liabilities by $20 million-odd, and you would have reduced your 


assets on the other side somewhere by the same amount, because then the flax 
account would not be financing through the wheat account? 


Mr, Haru: That is right. 


_ Mr. Arcuge: So you would reduce your liabilities and reduce your assets 
and the net deficit would be roughly the same? 


Mr. Earzt: That is correct. 


Mr. Ross: I always have had difficulties with bankers. They have been a 
problem of mine all my life. I would like to get it clear, if you can tell me in 
simple terms, what amount of money we will either have to add to this year’s 


sales for distribution or if we do have anything to add or a deficit; in simple 


terms how much have we to add to this years figures, or how much. are 
we short—which way is it and how much? 
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Mr. Ear: Your final surplus for distribution will be the: results of. your 
sales of this year’s crop less than $5 million. . . 

Mr. Ross: That is the total? 

Mr. Earu: Yes. 

Mr. Ross: My first assumption, then, was alright? 

The CuairMAN: Now, may I ask Mr. Earl this— 

Mr. Farr: That would be this year’s crop plus the carryover for last 
year, less the $5 million deficit? 

Mr. Earu: That is right. The inventories must be liquidated as well. 
They will be sold together with this year’s production. 

Mr. Bryce: How do you deal with interest? You pay it with your own 
ne? 

Mr. Earut: We charge it through the bank to the wheat account ae 
ultimately against the flax account. 

Mr. Bryce: Well, you are paying it yourself and you are charging 
yourself? 

Mr. Earu: That is right, but we must distinguish between the accounts. 
That money belongs to the producers and if the producers are going to lend 
money— 

. Mr. Arcur: That is, the producers? That has ee to do with flax? 

Mr. Haru: Yes. 

Mr. Farr: I think it might be good to clear up a point in the minds 
of all of the people, particularly in other parts of Canada than the western 
prairie provinces. Out there we know we have taken a loss on wheat on account 
of government policy, and a lot of people in other parts of Canada do not 
realize that, and I wish they would. They are also placing this loss against 
the management of the Wheat Board. I think nothing could be further from 
the truth, because this British wheat agreement was a deal between the British 
government and the Canadian government and when you see the actual opera- 
tions of the Wheat Board, then you see the price obtained for class IL wheat 


which is sold directly by the Wheat Board. That I think, is not understood 


by a whole lot of people and they are deliberately or otherwise trying to charge 
against the Wheat Board the losses we sustain on most of the wheat sold by 
agreement between the two countries. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Fair, your point is this, that that was definitely a matter 
of government policy. 

Mr. Farr: It was a matter of policy between the governments ake the 
board has nothing to do with it. The price we get for our class Il wheat—_ 
I do not care whether you sell it at Chicago prices or Winnipeg putes or 
anything else—it is a good price that we get. 

Mr. QuetcH: And the same thing applies to subsidizing the consumer. 

Mr. Ross: It was applied to some contracts. 

Mr. Bryce: What rate of interest do you charge? Age 

Mr. Earu: We charge 3 per cent—the bank rate. 

Mr. Hettanp: Could I ask about the assets on Exhibit 1? You show assets 
of $149 million; would that have any bearing on the wheat that is unsold? _ 

Mr. Karu: The wheat that is unsold forms part of that. That is $132 — 
million, the second item, or—pardon me, $93,200,000 is the value of your wheat _ 
unsold. oa 
Mr. Ross: That is a carryover from last year? | wicaisy) i: ‘ 


Mr. Earu: That is right. Tee Sora e! ae ee “a 
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Mr. Herianp: That is approximate, is it not? ees 5 
Mr. Eart: It i is valued to the best of our ability: at the time. It is valued 


at $2 a bushel. 


Mr. Heruanp: You might have to take less? 

Mr. Earu: No, actually we cannot take less than that, sir; we took more | 
by some $465,000. 

Mr. Herianp: It does not show on your last '20-cent payment in the naletoe 
sheet what is due on that $23 million. 

Mr. Ear: Yes, sir, on the right-hand side in liabilities under the fourth 
heading down, “Amount due to producers on outstanding certificates and 
cheques’ —‘‘Balance of wheat adjustment payments on producers’ deliveries 
from 1st August, 1945, to 31st March, 1949, $23,464,971.69.” That is what 


still has to be paid in. respect of adjustment payments of the peel 


Mr. Herianp: To the farmer? 

Mr. Earu: That is correct. . 
Mr. Hetuanp: It does not matter where this $5 million goes at all, the 

producers will still have $23 million coming? 

(Mr, Earn: That is right. 

Mr. WricHt: That is due on the other years’ payments? 
‘Mr. Earu: Yes, on the 1945-49 Past Account. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions before we start on page 12? 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Before we start on oats and barley, I wonder—I might be wrong—but 
we know at some time, two or three years ago, our class II wheat had a — 
premium over American wheat—A. Yes, for a short period of time. | 

Q. How much was the highest amount that our wheat ever sold for, over 


- and above American wheat?—A. I think we have that information. I will look 


a —  \ ~~ 


x 


es 


it up for you. | 

Q. Then, a question following that one—why the change? Why two or 
three years ago was our class II wheat being sold at a premium and why 
today is it being sold at a price lower than American prices?—A. Well, we 
have wheat to sell and we are selling it under a very considerable handicap. 
The Americans are providing wheat—I use the word “providing” because I 
think that is the correct word—for Germany and Japan and Korea, which are 
areas of their responsibility, and for other areas of responsibility. That wheat, 
in many instances, is bought by the American army from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Of the internal arrangements existing in Germany, Japan 
and Korea, I do not know. 

We have wheat to sell and we are selling it at the best price we can get, 
but, unfortunately, it is not as high as the American price. However, we are 
trying to get into these markets with this wheat and hold our position in the 
world export trade. 

Q. I do not want to leave the impression that I am criticizing the board 
for having done that—A. Well, that is the reason. 

-Q. The reason is that the Americans have become more competitive for 
the reasons you have given.—A. Now, I will give you an example of the type 
of competition that we have been up against in regard to the sale of wheat. 
We offered three cargoes of wheat to a prominent buyer, and American wheat 
was sold to that buyer at 46 cents a bushel higher than Canadian wheat, and 
it was class II wheat. 

Now, nobody is going to pay 46 cents a bushel higher if they have to pit 


~eash on the line. That is reasonable to assume. 
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Q. I have just one more question. Is the trend would you say such that 
‘Canada or the Board will perhaps have to further reduce the price in order to 
‘compete with the Americans—with the reduction of Marshall Aid and so on? — 
Is it becoming more difficult to sell Canadian wheat?—A. I wonder if I should 
answer that question. We have wheat to sell. 

Q. If you do not care to answer I certainly will not press it—A. What- 
ever oe I make here are repeated in the press and I do not think it. is 
fair. 
Q. Well, you are digging up figures—if you can get the trend from the time © 
the premium was charged until the last day of this report I would’ appreciate 
it?—A. Well, we' will do that. 


Mr. Ross: When we were selling wheat to the British in 1947 under the 
contract at $1.55 I have a note that class 2 wheat on November 28, 1947— 
this is Canadian class 2 wheat—reached a figure of $3.45. I think that is on a 
basis of No. 1 Fort William. So the trend was very different in those years. 


The Witness: There was a very different supply picture. 
Mr. Arcus: The American price would be much higher at that time. 


Mr. Ross: But you see the contrast between the contract $1.55 and be 2 
wheat at $3.45. 


The Witness: We have moved from a position where we used to sit down 
in Washington—and I was the chairman of the committee that dealt with — 
this—and we were constantly under pressure from buying countries to try 
and increase their quotas of wheat—wheat they needed badly. Our job was 
to try and distribute it fairly among a lot of countries which needed it. 
Gradually, however, the European production has come up and today buyers 
are considerably more choosey. Since that time we have definitely had a change 
in the trend. When I think of all the circumstances we have had pretty satis- 
factory results from the sale of our wheat. As I mentioned yesterday we have 
been able to get markets which are ordinarily not our tradional markets; we 
have had to do so. I am not too concerned about the situation at the moment. 
What will happen in Un crop year depends: upon what we grow and 
what we have to sell. 


Mr. Wricur: And what the other fellow has to sell. 


re ee 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. I was going to ask this question yesterday but I did not get the oppor- 
tunity. Do you find that the U.S.S.R. and the Danubian countries are getting ~ 
into the wheat picture? Do you find evidence of increased competition from — 
them?—A. The information that we get on wheat in regard to the U.S.S.R. is — 
just about as obscure as information which is obtained on other subjects. — 
We do find they are moving occassionally into markets. They are making — 
barter deals—deals in which they make exchanges for machinery but it is a 
sort of in and out proposition. We find they move in and perhaps nothing — 
happens or we find that they have made a deal. It is awfully hard to trace ~ 
just what they are doing in regard to sales. . 

Q. Their exports at the present time are not very large? They are not 
enormous?—A. .Well they are not, compared with the old figures of prewar 
but they are always an uncertain quantity. ‘ . 


Mr. Bryce: There was a tremendous amount of wheat came out of the | 
Black Sea ports in the old days. Now, under UNRRA we have supplied — 
them with machinery and they can produce more wheat than ever before. We 
cannot get away from that. | j 


ee be us 
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By Mr. Mackenzie: NS : 
Q. Is it not true that Russia supplied Britain with enormous quantities of 
coarse grain?—A. That is right. Fahne 
@. And also some wheat?—A. I had not heard about the wheat. 
Q. But very large quantities of coarse grain?— 


By Mr. Quelch: We: 


@. Would you say the world production of wheat has reached a position 
where it is starting to exceed the actual needs of the world, or is it rather a 
question of the production of wheat now exceeding the ability of nations to 
finance that wheat?—A. I think the latter is correct. I think if we would 


get paid for it that it would not be much of a job to sell the wheat but the 


question of payment comes up in almost every deal that is made other than 
with a limited number of buyers. : 

QQ. The only reason we have difficulty competing with the U.S.A. is the 
fact that they are making special arrangements for nations to obtain their ~ 
wheat without having to pay cash on the line?—A. That is our chief 
problem. 


By Mr. Hetland: 


Q. Is there a danger of putting the price of wheat down too low so that 
we will get in dutch with the United States markets? If we have a tendency to 
get down below them to sell then it is liable to backfire?—A. I do not want to. 
speak for the United States but I think they realize we have got to sell our 
wheat; I think they appreciate our position. I think they realize that we only 
have a price instrument that we can use in. regard to a lot of these sales— 
that is that we have to sell at less than the price which they are getting from 
those areas that we have talked about; and so far I think our relationship with 
the United States has been on a most satisfactory basis in regard to our wheat 
sales. : 

Q. I was quite interested in hearing that you are selling wheat in some places — 
in the United States at 35 cents—in U.S. markets—A. Not in the United States. 

Mr. Ross: It is a formula worked out to get the price down that much 
below the others? 

The Witness: I must say that all of this discussion will perhaps make it a 
little more difficult to sell wheat. 

The CuairMAN: I am beginning to worry about that. 

The Wrrness: I do not mind answering the questions but after all we have 
wheat to sell and we do not wish to lead with all the aces we have. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. I think it would be a fair observation to make that if the United States 
had actually gone out to push their surplus wheat on the world market it would 
have been much more difficult for Canadian wheat to be marketed?—A. Quite 
correct. 

Q. I think the United States have more or less played the game with us in a 
difficult. situation—the situation that existed a year or two years ago and over — 
the last two years?—A. I quite agree with that. \ 

Q. I think that observation should be made—A. I hope that nothing I 
have said here will be construed as a criticism of the United States. I am merely 
trying to answer. . . 

~Q. I do not think that anything you have said can be so construed but I 
just wished to make the observation. I am ‘sure it is true that if the United 


States had deliberately tried to go out and take the world market when they 
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had 500 million or a billion bushels of wheat, and when they had an unlimited 
credit to make available to other countries, it would have been very difficult 
for Canada to market wheat?—A. The only point is that they paid very high 
prices for the wheat and of course the lower they sell the bigger the deficit 
they would have. They are pretty hard headed and are naturally interested in 
getting the best price they can? 

Q. I made that observation yesterday. It is a matter of internal policy of 
the United States as to whether they wish to show a deficit outside in gifts to 
other countries or in their own home stabilization policy and in setting their scores 
in the United States. I would suggest from observation that they prefer to show 
losses on activities in other countries rather than loose in the stabilization policy 
at home, and therefore they have been paying fairly high prices. 


Mr. Ross: When the United States made funds available to Britain under 
the Marshall Aid plan to buy our wheat they were more than generous to us and 
we should be very grateful. | 

The Wrrness: Quite right. 

Mr. QuretcH: The chairman of the Wheat Board has stated that it is not so 
much a real surplus of wheat in so far as the needs of the people of the world are 
concerned, ‘but it is a question of finance. It is you might. say the responsibility 
of the F.A.O. to provide ways and means of distributing wheat to the people 
that need it. The F.A.O. did bring down a suggestion for an international clearing 
house but. the suggestion was turned down. Was the Wheat Board consulted in 
regard to Canada becoming a party to an international clearing house? , 

The Witness: No, we were not. 

Mr. Jurras: Although it is quite’possibly true to say that it is highly a 
question of finance, still it is not only a question of finance. If those countries 
are enabled to buy wheat, when they have not got the money to buy it, the 
reason for them not having the money is primarily because they have not suf- 
ficient production of their own to obtain dollars to buy with. In the final analysis 
it comes down to a question of production. 


Mr. QurLcH: Yes but not merely that question. We were told that people 
were not prepared to buy the goods that we were able to sell, and the Minister 
of Finance therefore advocated a system of barter of our eoods for their goods. 


Mr. Jurras: I do not want to get into an argument on that point. The 
Minister of Finance did suggest certain things to the industrial people of the 
country but he did not advocate a general policy. If you had a general policy 
you would fall into the same difficulty. The difficulty is those people produce 
very little, and for a very little amount of goods they wish to receive a large 
quantity of wheat. No matter what kind of financing you advise you will 
never get enough dollars from a small quantity of goods to purchase a large 
quantity of wheat. The only alternative or the only solution is to get the 
country concerned to produce large quantities of goods to exchange them for 
large quantities of wheat. The question of production has been demonstrated 
over and over. If industrial production is low the standard of living is also 
very low. | 

The point I am trying to make is that it is putting the question a little too 
simply to say that it is just a matter of finance, and that if you could just 
get together you could make the finances available. If other countries have not 
got the goods to exchange for wheat they cannot get the wheat Walger we > 
give it to them. | 

Mr. QuetcH: I would agree with that but never let us forget (aes we > 
have set up various international organizations and the basis for setting up 
those organizations has been ‘that never again will we tolerate the position | 
where goods are destroyed or production is reduced while those goods or. that “y 
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production is needed in the world. fowuver once again we are nase with 

that situation. ‘The chairman has pointed out that actually there is not a 
surplus of wheat: It is needed, but it is merely a question of the international. 
organizations not yet being able to evolvé ways and means whereby wheat pro- 
duction can be used as needed. 


Mr. Jurras: In fairness to the international organizations there is one that 
is now under. way, the technical assistance program, which is really hitting at 
the core of the situation. It may well solve the problem—and that is the pur- 
pose of that organization. 


Mr. QuetcH: F. A. O. was supposed to solve it but the nations were not 
prepared to accept the recommendation put forward by F. A.O. 


The CuarrMan: I think we had better get back to this report. 


Mr. Farr: I have just one remark to make. As Mr. Jutras suggested where 
these countries are not producing too much, we are trying to get them to produce 
‘more. Perhaps they cannot produce their goods and trade them at a price that 
is economical and in that way we may well discourage them. That is what 
happens to us in the west and in other parts of Canada; we cannot produce 
certain commodities because we cannot trade them economically. 


Mr. Jurras: That is not really the problem but let us not go into this any ‘ 
further. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What about the Japanese shirt production? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us get back to the report. Are there any more ques- 
tions before we go on to page 12? 


Mr. CHariton: Yesterday I asked the total loss taken by the Wheat Board 
from the years of its inception until 1949. I wonder if that total figure could 
be given this morning. 


Mr. Ear: No, sir; we do not as yet have that figure but we will obtain it. 


Mr. Cuaruron: Will you get me then, in so far as the eastern division is 
- concerned in those years when you bought wheat in the east, figures as to 
whether there was a surplus or a loss? 


The Wrirness: 1939 and 1940 were the two years we handled the producer 
business, and there was a surplus. ? 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. In the east? You handled a up until 1947?—-A. No, may I interject 
there that in 1939 and 1940 we operated as a board. We ‘took delivery of 
wheat from producers and sold it but that was ended in the crop year 1940. After 
_ that I think you are referring, Mr. Charlton, to the ceiling operations plus 

certain bonuses paid in Ontario. There was a difference in the mechanics. 

Q Was that not operated through the Wheat Board?—A. That was operated 

through the Wheat Board but the wheat was sold to the dealers and not to the 
board. 


ce Q. At a ceiling price set by the Board?—A. At a ceiling price set by the 
government. . 
7” Q. By the government?—A. Yes. Presumably by the Wartime Price and 


Trade Board which was operating at that time. We had a system whereby we 
~ recovered on the flour exports certain moneys which were in the first year, as 
IT recall it, paid after the marketings had been wound up. The next year there 
were two forms of payment as I recall it. One was a straight 5 cent subsidy 
payment and the other was an advance payment in lieu of flour export, and 
that was I think a cent. 
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Q. I think there was a 3 cent one, a 5 cent one, and an 8 cent one?—A. We 
can get those figures. We probably have them here. Here is a review of the ° 
Ontario wheat operations. May I read it, Mr. Chairman? 


Some Mrmpers: Yes. : 
The Witness: This is contained in our report for the year 1946-47. 


Ontario Winter Wheat. 

From August Ist, 1939 to July 31st, 1944 Board a oN in 
Canada Eastern Winter Wheat were governed by the terms of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 19385. 

In the crop year 1941-42 the Board was relieved of the responsibility 
of purchasing Canada Eastern Winter Wheat unless the market price 
fell to support levels. This policy continued through the crop years 
1942-43 and 1948-44. 

‘Changed circumstances brought about a new Government policy 
with respect to Ontario Winter Wheat in the crop year 1944-45, the 
main features of which were:— 

(1) The Board was exempted from its obligations under Section 
14 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act; 

(2) The Board was charged mite maintaining a floor price of 
$1.25 per bushel for top grades of Canada Eastern Winter Wheat, 
basis deliver Montreal; 

(3) The Ontario hie Equalization Fund was established and 
it became the responsibility of the Board to assess equalization fees 
against Ontario wheat and wheat products sold for export. 


The Board did not have to purchase wheat in support of floor prices 
on Ontario wheat, but fees collected in connection with the Equalization ~ 
Fund resulted in a surplus of $188,226.09 which was distributed to — 
producers. 

The 1944-45 Ontario wheat policy was continued in the crop year 
1945-46. Again no action was necessary by the Board in support of 
floor prices. The Equalization Fund amounted to $262,114.91 and was 
distributed to producers. 

Government policy with respect to Ontario Winter Wheat during 
the crop year 1946-47 included several major changes, and was as 
follows: — | 

(1) The Board was charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining a floor price of $1.25 per bushel for No. 1 Canada Eastern | 
Winter Wheat basis delivered Montreal; ‘of 

(2) The maximum price of $1.26 per bushel for Canada Eastern | 
Winter Wheat basis delivered Montreal, established. in 1941 was 
continued ; 

(3): Eeniainetton fees on exports of Ontario Winter Wheat and 
wheat flour were continued; 

(4) The Board was directed to administer a Treasury payment 
of 9 cents per bushel over and above the maximum price for 
deliveries on Ontario Winter Wheat; 

(5) The Board was directed to administer the payment to 
producers, at time of delivery, of a fixed and final mare 4: 
payment of 5 cents per ‘bushel. 


In administering this program the Board received the full coO- 
operation of the private trade in Ontario. Grain dealers and millers — 
became the agents of the Board in distributing the 5 cent equalization — 
payment and the 9 cent Treasury payment. They made both payments ~ 


r 
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to producers at the time of delivery and were later reimbursed by the 
_ Board. Wheat equalization payments amounted to $207,336.23 and 

Treasury payments amounted to $373,207.11 on total reported marketings 
of 4,146,738 bushels. 

Equalization fees collected on Ontario wheat and floor exported 
during the crop year amounted to $290,134.82, and exceeded equalization 
payments to producers by $82,798.59, which amount was credited to the 
Dominion Government. The net cost of “the 1946-47 Ontario wheat 
operation to the Dominion Government, including the Treasury payment 
and administrative and other expenses, was $309,025.52. Financial 
details concerning the Board’s Canada Eastern Winter Wheat eer aiae 
are set forth in Exhibits VIII and IX of this Report. 


Q. Just in that connection, the last paragraph in part reads “—and exceeded 
equalization payments to producers by $82,798.59, which amount was credited 


(a3 


_ to the Dominion Government.’ That was money collected through flour sold 


and in excess of the amount paid to us?—A. In excess of. the estimated 
payment which was made at the start of the year. The fund actually realized 
a profit of $82,798.59. 

Q. Which was not distributed to the producers?—A. No. 

Q. That went back into the Dominion Government fund?—A. It applied 
against the net cost of the operation; it reduced the amount of the fund that 
was paid out by the government. 

Q. That just bears out what I asked previously and apparently the Wheat 
Board only handled this directly from 1939 to 1941. I think it would be good 
if the comtproller. could give me the loss or profit on the Wheat Board 
operations in eastern Canada during those two years? 


By Mr. Quelch: | 
@. I have just one question. Have you received any protests from any 
nations regarding Red Bobs wheat being sold as No. 1?—-A. No, I do not think 
so. There has been some criticism of the quality of wheat—especially at 
Vancouver—as compared with the quality at the eastern seaboard and I presume 


there is a considerable quantity of Red Bobs in Vancouver. They did not. 


specify a complaint against Red Bobs although they complained of the quality 


of Vancouver wheat as compared with eastern shipments. 


Q. I think Alberta is very interested in the question of Red Bobs being 


- graded down to No. 3. It is one of the most popular wheats in our area and I 


thought there had been protest from nations importing Red Bobs which had 
been graded as No. 1?—A. I think that question should be directed to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners; I would not know anything about, that. 

Q. At Vancouver they are grading wheat more heavily than down east. 
I understand they allow a smaller percentage of cracked wheat in Vancouver 


than in the east?—A. That is also the responsibility of the Board of Grain 


Commissioners. 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. I wonder if the figures are available on that premium wheat? I refer 
to Canadian wheat sold above American wheat?—A. We will get that for you. 
Q. On page 10 you show unclaimed producers’ certificates. I wonder if 
there were a considerable number of outstanding cheques—cheques that had been 


mailed to producers and which the producers had not cashed?—A. We have 
enlisted the services of the press on all of the cheques which had not been 
cashed and which we presumed to be lost. Both Winnipeg papers, the Prairie 
_ Farmer, and the Weekly Free Press, carried the names by districts of all men 


( 
‘ 


entitled, and we have been successful in getting a lot of applications for new 


cheques. 


i! 
‘ | 
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Q. They can now apply for new cheques?-——A. Oh, yes—if they can prove 
the cheque has been lost they certainly are entitled to the money and we will 
certainly pay them. 


Q. You will get most of them in?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready to go to page 12? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting if we gave you the 
figures up to date of the amounts of the unclaimed balances. These figures are, 
as you know, as at the 3lst of July and there has been a big imporvement in the 
situation since. 


Mr. Ross: I would like to get them. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

@. How long will the unpaid balances be held? What will be the final 
disposition of the unpaid balances?—-A. I presume that. we will have to hold. 
them until such time as we have proved beyond any doubt that there is nobody 
to claim the money. The money belongs to those people and we must continue- 
to hold the cheques and try to keep on reducing the amounts. We have been. 
very successful in doing that lately. 

_Q. There is no time limit?—A. No. 

Mr. Wricut: It would come in the same classification as an unpaid bank 
balance. Banks have to carry the amounts for a certain number of years; until 
there is a federal law passed to take care of it, it must be kept. 

Mr. Davipson: At the end of July, 1949, the producers held outseancie 
certificates on crops, where payments had been authorized, covering about 68 
million bushels with a value of $15,267.000. That 1s the position as at the 
end of last July. 

Mr. Arcur: Does that include uncashed cheques? 

Mr. Davipson: No, those were just outstanding P.C.’s where producers. 
have not sent them in and surrendered them for payment. 

Mr. Arcure: Would you have the figures for outstanding cheques? 

Mr. Davipson: We have them at the end of July. 

Mr. Ross: What page is this to be found on? 

The Witness: This is a special document. 

Mr. Arcur: Did the advertisements in the papers include reference to aye 
standing cheques that had not been cashed? 

The Wirnuss: Just outstanding cheques—we thought we would like to try 
_ to clean those up first. Our next effort will be to try to get in the certificates by . 
publishing the names of those who have not sent in certificates. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. The papers do that for the Board as a public service?—A. They are very 
pleased to do it. 

q. It increases their circulation? 

Mr. Davipson: As at the end of May 1950 outstanding P.C.’s authorized 
payments covering 20,845,000 bushels at a value of $4,993,000. It has been 
reduced from roughly $15 million down to $5 million in the last eight or nine 
months. 

Mr. CuHaAruLTon: There are still $23 million out in cheques. 

Mr. Earu: At the end of July outstanding cheques totalled $10,291,479.38. 

Mr. Cuaruton: That is at the end of July last year? — 


Mr. Earu: Yes, that is right. We will obtain the current figure for you in 
time for the hearings here. 
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Mr. Jurras: Did you figure the average domestic price for the crop year 
1946-47? 3 . 
Mr. Earu: As I remember the question you wished a split on the 1946 crop 
year and the price applicable? : | ; | 
Mr. Jurras: For the year 1946-47 where there is an overlap. | 
Mr. Earu: On the crop year 1946-47 the Board sold at $1.25 per bushel, 
basis No. 1 northern, domestic, 37,825,726 bushels and 15 pounds. During the 
same crop year the domestic sales on the basis of $1.55 for No. 1 northern were 
37,628,279 bushels and 47 pounds; making a total of 75,454,006 bushels and 
2 pounds. 
Mr. Hetuanp: Is Mr. Mclvor going to make a statement on oats? 


3 The Cuarrman: Are we ready now to take page 12? If so, I think we will 
ask Mr. Mclvor to start on page 12. 


The WItNEss: 

Oats and Barley 

(a) Minimum Prices 
In 1948-49 the Board was empowered to buy Winnipeg oats. 

futures or cash oats at a price per bushel which would assure that 

producers in Western Canada would be continuously offered 614 cents 

alee basis No. 1 Feed Oats in store Fort William or Port 

rtehur: 


The price was 90 cents per bushel for No. 1 feed barley. 

That was not a Board operation in the same sense as the Board operation 
today. The Board was being used to provide a floor price on oats and barley. 
We comment: “Since the market prices for oats and barley remained above the 
floor prices for the entire crop year, the Board did not purchase oats or barley 
» pursuant to the foregoing minimum prices”. : 

The next item is the question of the equalization funds. In 1948-49 the 
Board distributed to producers the proceeds of the 1947-48 Oats and Barley 
Equalization Funds. Out of the 1947 funds the Board distributed $4,269,706.84 
on oats and on barley $4,402 ,527.75. : 

Now, I think most of you will remember that during the time that there was 
a ceiling on the price of oats and barley in this country-the Board instituted a 
system to recapture the profits on exports. That is anyone who was permitted to 
export oats or barley had to pay to the Board the difference between the current 
price and the ceiling price. That resulted in the establishment of what is known 
as the equalization fund which we paid out over the years, and this is the final 
windup of the operation. The ceiling came off and there was no need any 
longer for having that kind of fund. 7 

Mr. Wricut: Can the Board give us the number of bushels of oats and 
- barley that were exported during those years and the number of bushels sold 
on the home market? 

The Wirness: We can get that; we have not got it here but we can make 
a note. / 

The Cuarrman: I think perhaps we will let. Mr. McIvor carry on to the 
end of Part II and then we will have a question period. 

The Wirness: The next paragraph deals with the future policy. There 
was an important announcement made by the Right Honourable C. D. Howe 
on the 15th of March 1949 when he announced that the Canadian Wheat Board 
would support the price of western oats at 614 cents, and barley at 90 cents. 
He also announced on July 20th, that Parts III and IV of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act which applied to oats and barley would be brought into force for the 
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crop year commencing August 1, 1949, and ending on July 31, 1950. Then the 
statement outlined the conditions which would have to apply if those parts were 
brought into force. 

Then going on, with regard to flaxseed, during the period from 1942-43 to 
1946-47 the Board was the sole agency for the purchase of flaxseed from the 
producers. During those years the Board purchased flaxseed from producers at 4 
fixed and final price with surpluses and deficits for the accounts of the govern- 
ment of Canada. 

In 1947-48 the flaxseed program was based upon the provisions of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act and minimum price regulations. Effective August 1, 
1974 the Board was empowered to purchase flaxseed at $5 per bushel (later 
increased to $5.50 per bushel). At the same time the Wartime Price and Trade 
Board established a domestic ceiling of $5 per bushel—that is No. 1 Canada 
western flaxseed. Similar support prices and ceiling prices were established for 
Canada eastern flaxseed. 

The effect of the maximum price established by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board was to direct virtually all producers’ marketings of 
/ commercial flaxseed to the Board during 1947-48. In 1947-48 provision 
was made for the distribution of any surplus on Board operations to 
producers delivering flaxseed during the crop year. As outlined in the 
Annual Report of the Board for 1947-48, this operation resulted in a 
substantial deficit. . 
On March 23, 1948, the Right Honourable C. D. Howe announced 
that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board ceiling prices for flaxseed would 
be removed effective August 1, 1948. He also announced that in 1948-49 
the Board would support the price of flaxseed at $4.00 per bushel for 
No. 1 Canada Western Flaxseed in store Fort William/Port Arthur with 


Canada Eastern Flaxseed supported at the same level basis in store — 


Montreal. 

With the removal of the price ceiling effective August 1, 1948, an 
open market operation was possible with the Board providing a ‘floor price 
of $4.00 per bushel— 


Later in that section we set up the authority of the board for these 
operations. 
Then in the next paragraph we dealt with the supplies and dispournel od 


While 1948 flaxseed acreage was well below the peak reached during ~ - 


the war, high yields per acre resulted in a crop of 17-7 million bushels, 
as compared with 12-2 million bushels in 1947. 


The commercial supply in 1948-49 was the largest in recent years. 4 


On July 31, 1948 the carryover of commercial stocks of flaxseed was 3:1 . 


million bushels. During the crop year producers marketed 15:8 million 


bushels of flaxseed. Total commercial supplies, therefore, amounted to i: 


18-9 million bushels. Of this supply 4:4 million bushels were exported 
as seed and 3-9 million bushels were used in Canada or exported in the 
form of oil. Commercial carryover on July 31, 1949 was 10-5 million. 


bushels. Less than one-half of available supplhes were disposed of im — 


Canada and abroad during the crop year. 


During 1948-49 the United States and the Argentine had substantial — 


surpluses of flaxseed and/or linseed oil. The United States continued their 
embargo on imports of flaxseed and linseed oil. 
1948-49 FLAXSEED OPPRATION 


Commencing on August 14, 1948 the Winnipeg Grain Exchange pro-_ 
vided facilities for trading in flaxseed futures. On that date the November . 


future was quoted at $4.55 per bushel and the closing cash price was — 
$4.50 per bushel— 
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The section shows the purchases of Bussee’ by. ‘months and the cost of the 
purchases. It shows the volume of sales and sales values. 
It should be pointed out that in addition to Board sales of 1948-49 
acquisitions, the Board also sold the balance of its 1947-48 holdings, and — 
upward of 2-5 million bushels were marketed by the Trade outside of the 
Board’s price support programme. 
| Flaxseed acquired by the Board was continuously offered. for sale 
at or above the support price until late April, 1949 when the Board, due 
to competition of their exporting countries, reduced its selling price to 
$3.80 per bushel basis No. ‘1 C.W. Flaxseed in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. This selling price applied for the remainder of the crop year. 
Throughout the crop year, export prices for Canadian flaxseed were 
competitive with prices of flaxseed being quoted by other major exporting 
countries. 


Future Policy 

On March 15, 1949 the Right Honourable C. D. Howe, after reviewing 

the oilseed position, announced that the Government was not prepared 
to encourage the production of oilseeds by establishing support prices for 
1949-50 but that the position would be examined at a later date. Towards 
‘the end of the crop year the Government gave further consideration to 
the flaxseed position. It was felt at that time that producers should be ~ 
assured of a:market for the small crop of flaxseed which was bemg 
produced in 1949. On July 20, 1949 it was announced that the Board 
would conduct a voluntary pooling operation during 1949-50 on the basis 

of an initial payment of $2.50 per bushel. 


Then, do you want me to go on to Part III, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuarrmMan: I think we will stop now, Mr. Melvor, and have any 
questions that anybody might care to ask on Part II. 
By Mr. Hetland: 
Q. The loss that was taken on flax is not charged to any of the other accounts 
like wheat, oats or barley?—A. No, that is a loss taken by the treasury. | 
Q. What ceiling was on coarse orain for eastern consumption while you were 
selling oats to the United States and getting these export permits? I cannot 
remember the ceilings—A. My recollection is— 
Q. What was being delivered?—A. I will get those figures for you. I am 
“not just sure about, that. 
Mr. CHARLTON: Was there a ceiling price in 1947 and 1948? 
Mr. Heriann: Yes, a ceiling on coarse grain delivered to eastern Canada. 


Mr. Cuariron: Just a floor, was it not? 


By Mr. Hetland: am 
Q. No, a ceiling price on what was shipped by the board to the United 
States. We could not ship to the States ourselves. I have no criticism.—A. Here 
it is, the 1947-48 maximum price during the period August 1, 1947 to October 
21, 1947, maximum prices for oats and barley were 65 cents per bushel and 
93 cents per bushel respectively. Those were the ceiling prices. 
Q. It was 93 cents for barley?—A. Yes. On October 21st the government — 
announced the removal of maximum prices for oats and barley so the ceiling 
price from August Ist only lasted to October 21, 1947. 
Q. That was paid f.o.b. Fort William at 65 cena W. In store, yes. 
Q. And 93 cents for barley?—A. Yes. 
Mr. CuHariton: It was only on about three months? 
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~The Witness: That was a renewal. It was on for a number of years prior 


to that, but it was only on for that period during that crop year. 
The CHatrRMAN: Are there any other comments or questions on Part II? 


Mr. CHarutTon: If all the coarse grain questions are going to be put into 


Part— 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would not say that. i 

Mr. Cuaruiton: I had several questions I would like to ask. They are 
mainly on this year’s operations, though. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: This year’s operations are not before the committee. 

The CuairMAN: We are dealing with the crop year 1948-1949. 

Mr. Ross: I wonder if in the case of flaxseed on page 12 the chairman of 
the Board would explain the increase of 50 cents a bushel. I am not objecting to 
it: I would like to have explained the increase from $5 to $5.50. 

The Wirness: Well, I can give you the reason for that. There was a con- 
siderable quantity of flax being sold in Canada at $5 a bushel and the govern- 
ment felt, in view of the fact that the price outside Canada was higher, that in 
fairness to the producers they should increase the price to $5.50, which, I certainly 
think, was a very fair action. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hows: It cost us money, I might say. 

The Witness: But I think the man—if I may say so—the man who is 
responsible is sitting on the left of the chairman. 

Mr. Ross: Santa Claus. 


Mr. Herianp: Could we get the figures of how much oats were exported to 


the United States under those export permits and how much was sold in Canada 
during that year? 
The Witness: Yes, I think we could get that for, you. 


Mr. Wricut: That was the question I asked a moment ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other comments on Part II or any questions 
pertaining to this part? If there are no other questions on Part II I wee we | 


will adjourn now. 


Mr. Ross: I wonder if I might just ask one question of the minister. I I should 


know the answer myself. Is there a floor price or guarantee on flax for this new 
crop year 1950? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: No, there has been no decision made as to that. As 


a matter of fact, the position on flax is that we will have a considerable flax 


carryover, and for that reason we do not want to make any announcement now 


that will encourage producers to put in flax. Some people will put in flax because - 


they always have—it is part of their usual farming activities—but we do not 
want to encourage any more people to do so. 

Mr. Arcur: But you are having pretty good luck in selling flax? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: No, we have sold some but on the whole the luck 
is bad. 

Mr. Arcun: I thought the carryover was going away down. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: It will be down considerably, but we will still 
have more flax going into a new crop than I like to see. It is the policy of 
the government to stand aside and let the new crop sell first. Under that policy 
we may carry the gbvernment surplus for years if we get a big crop of flax. 
If we could get out of surplus flax and start over again, we could afford to 
encourage greater production. 


Mr. Farr: Paint the buildings and get rid of a lot of it that way. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Hows: The trouble is that synthetics are coming in to 
replace linseed oils in paint, and that has had a big effect on the consumption 
of flax 1 in. this country and abroad. 


Mr. Ross: When would you like to meet again, Mr. Chatemant 
The CuarrmMan: I think we will adjourn until 3.30. 
Mr. Ross: I move we adjourn until 3.30, if that is agreeable. 


The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Tuurspay, June 8, 1950. 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


The CHarrMANn: Now, gentlemen, if you will kindly come to order, we have 
a quorum, and | think I am correct in saying that Mr. Mclvor has just run 
through his commentary on Part II, if I remember correctly. 


George Mclvor, Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board, recalled: 


The CuHarrMAN: Now, I do not know if there are any more questions you 
would like to ask on Part II. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. I wonder if you could give us in round figures the amount of coarse. 
grain that was received and how it was received by months during the crop 
year?—A. To which year are you referring? 


Q. This year, 1949.—A. We did not receive any. 

Q. Just to give an idea of the marketing of grain through the board 
for farmers. 

Mr. Ross: The board did not handle it then. 

Mr. Jutras: That is right. 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions under Part I? Are we 
ready to go on with Part III? . 

Mr. CuHaruron: Mr. Chairman, I had a few questions on coarse grain that 
may have reference to this year’s operations. I wonder if Mr. MclIvor would 
like to answer a few questions on this year’s operations, or would he rather not? 


The Witness: Well, you are putting me in rather a difficult position. I 
would prefer, if the minister is going to’ come down, if we could leave it until 
the minister is here, because I think we are going outside our province. 


- The Cuarrman: Now, if there are no more questions under Part II, I 
think we will ask Mr. Melvor to carry on with Part III of the report. 


The WITNESS: 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS ON BEHALF OF THE Govern aE OF CANADA 
Rapeseed and Sunflower Seed 


By authority of Order in Council P.C. 2717, August 25, 1948 the 
Board was empowered to buy rapeseed and sunflower seed at a price to — 
assure that producers in Western Canada would be continuously offered 
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a price of 6 cents per pound for top grades of rapeseed and rasan, 


seed basis delivery points to be designated by the Board. 
Rapeseed 


Pursuant to the foregoing instructions, the Board was called upon 


to purchase practically all of 1948-49 deliveries of rapeseed by producers, 
this position resulting from the fact that an alternative market was 
not available to producers at the support price or better. 

During 1948-49 the Board purchased from producers 52,411,500 
pounds of rapeseed at the support price. These purchases were valued 
at $3,086,003.73 and were basis country delivery points specified by the 
Board. Within the crop year, the Board completely disposed of its 
holdings of rapeseed, sales amounting to $2,062,213.13. These sales were 
made in store Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan or Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


The principal item in the operating deficit of the 1948-49 rapeseed | 


handling was freight from country points to Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. These costs amounted to $304,002.86. 
Other costs included handling, sacking, conditioning, storage, weighing and 
inspection, and administrative costs which totalled $63,469.31. The sales 
deficit plus operating costs resulted m a deficit of $391,262.77 as at 
July 31, 1949. 


Sunflower Seed 

As an alternative market was available to producers of sunflower 
seed in 1948-49 at or higher than the floor price of 6 cents per pound for 
top grades, the Board did not have to purchase sunflower seed during 
1948-49 and consequently there are no operations to report. 


Announcement of 1949-50 Policy 


On March 15, 1949, the Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of 


‘Trade and Commerce, announced that the Government was not prepared 
to encourage the production of oil seeds by establishing the support prices 
for 1949-50. While the Minister indicated that the position would be 
examined at a later date, no further action was taken in respect to these 


products. 


hates allot, Pare LT 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions under this heading of Part III? 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. Are we not handling rapeseed and sunflower seed now?—A. No, we 
are not. 


By Mr. igisicne 
Q. Was all marketing done in Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hetland: 
Q. How much less is rapeseed now than 6 cents?—A. I think my last rae 
lection is that it is selling around 4 cents. 
Tt: is A. Yes. Rapeseed was largely a wartime operation to 
replace some of the fats which were no longer available from the Pacific area, 
and this report really deals with the tail end of that type of operation. 


Q. If the growers of Saskatchewan would ever grow any quantity, you would 
not get anywhere near 4 cents, would you? The market is very limited? 


—A. Yes, very limited. 
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By Mr. Ross: 


Q. It was all handled at Saskatoon and Monee: Jaw, was it?—A. That is 
right, except there Were some sales made on whole rapeseed for export. Any 
that was crushed in Canada was all crushed at Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. 

~ Q. There would be a minor quantity exported?—A. Yes, it was small. 


The CHatrMAN: Are we done now with Part III? If so, we will pass on 
to Part IV. 


By Mr. Hetland: 


@. One more question. How many more pounds of rapeseed have you left 
to carry over to next year?—A. We have not any. 

@. The government either?—A. No. 

q. That is the reason you got the 4 cents?—-A. Yes, it is all cleaned up. 


The CuatrmaAn: Are we ready for Part IV? If so, we will ask se Mcelvor 
to start on it. 


The Witness: I think with regard to Part IV, Mr. Chairman, all is deals 
with the financial statement and T would like to ask Mr. Earl if he would 
comment on it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. Earu: The narrative section of Part IV deals with comments in respect 
of certain items appearing on the Board’s balance sheet and the statements of 
operations of the Board on various accounts. 

The first section, refers to stocks of wheat and stocks of flaxseed, and 
deals with the inventories or carryovers of these grains as at July 31, 1949; it 
also sets forth the agency basis on which these grains are provisionally sold to 
Board’s agents through whom they are ultimately resold to consumers. The 
detail of the inventories and the basis of the valuation are shown on the balance 
sheet. 

The item of accounts receivable consists principally of amounts due from 
the agents of the Board in respect to sales which had been completed, but for . 
which the final accountings were not received by the Board until after the date 


of the year end. 


‘The second item of importance is the amount due from the United Kingdom 
government for additional freight and winter storage costs in accordance with 
an arrangement negotiated under the provisions of the Canada-United Kingdom 


- wheat agreement. 


The item, grain trade memberships, sets forth the memberships owned by 
the board and used in its operations. 

In respect to the Canadian Wheat Board building, the details are set forth 
as to the purchase of this building by the board as at August 31, 1946, at a 
price of $450,000, which was the total cost of the land and buildings. It subse- 


- quently became necessary to avoid confusion with the name of the new premises 


purchased by the pools to change the name of the building to the Canadian 
Wheat Board Building, which is the name it is now known under. 

During the year it became necessary to undertake major alterations and 
repairs to the building and these were completed during the crop year at a cost 
of $39,409.10. This amount will be amortized over a three-year period, and for 
the past crop year an amount of $13,136.36 has been ee against the opera- 
tions of the 1945-1949 pool. 

The deferred portion is shown on the balance sheet as a deferred expense to 
operations, and will be written off in the subsequent two years of the board’s 
operations. 

It also became necessary to effect substantial improvements to the lighting 
in the building and this was completed at a cost of $21,495.20. The board’s 
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accounts also provide for the usual depreciation ‘rate on a building of this — 


structure, namely, at the rate of 2 per cent; and the amount of depreciation for 
the year is $7,800. 

The table on page 17 sets forth the amount due from the government of 
Canada as at July 31, 1949, and this amount was paid to the board on April 30, 
1950, That has now been collected in full. | 

The section, dealing with the bank loans, points out the development in the 
board’s cash position as a result of the second 20-cent adjustment payment to 
producers and sets forth the transactions ‘briefly as they occurred from the 
selling of the last board investment, namely, $40 million of 5/8ths per cent 
treasury notes down to the present position as it now stands at July 31, 1949, 
showing the bank loans at $23 million-odd, ‘and the accrued interest to that date 
of $3,911.62. 


Inability to Agents : 

Grain companies acting as Agents of the Board accept deliveries from 
producers at country elevators and on behalf of the Board pay the 
producers basis the Board fixed initial price in effect. Settlement is not 
made by the Board for these purchases until delivery to the Board is 
completed by its Agents. The liability to Agents amounting to 
$39 484,002.40 represents the amount payable by the Board to its Agents 
for purchases from producers at country elevator points to July 31st, 1949 
for which delivery to and settlement by the Board will be completed sub- 
sequent to the date of the Balance Sheet. 

That is, when delivery 1s completed by our agents. 

The next section deals with the amounts still owing by the board in respect 
of emergency wheat receipts which were issued on the 1945-1946 accounts and 
as at the end of the year the board still owed $1,439,796.84 in respect of the 
receipts. : 


As at July 31, we had issued all the cheques for the receipts on the 1945 - 
crop account, but at the same date there were 675 emergency wheat receipts on 


the 1946 crop account which remained to be forwarded by producers to the 
board for payment. 

I might say that as of June 6, this year, there are 14 receipts outstanding in 
the names of six producers, totalling $31,208.97; so there has been a very 
substantial reduction in that liability. 

The amount due to the producers on outstanding certificates and cheques— 
are shown in tables on page 19 which reflect the board’s liability to producers on 
final and adjustment payments. The top section of the table deals with the 
final payments on the 1940 to 1944 crop accounts inclusive, and the bottom 
section deals with the position on the adjustment payments which have been 
made in respect of the 1945-1949 pool accounts. 

On page 20—accrued expenses and accounts payable represent the accruals 
of board liabilities as at the end of the year. The principal item is an amount 
of $2,542,653.58 due to the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in respect 
to the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy on the wheat adjustment payments to 
producers applicable to deliveries on the 1945-49 pool account. Of that amount, 
$2,037,653.58 was paid on September 23, 1949, and the balance is still being 
held in board accounts and will ‘be paid at some subsequent date. 

Also included in the item of accrued expenses and accounts payable is an 
amount of $153,596.91 payable by the board to the Employee Retirement Plan 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. This amount consists of the contributions 
required under the plan from its members and the board for the period July 1, 
— 1948, to July 31, 1949, and which had not been paid as at the end of the 
fiscal year, pending the appointment of a trustee, as required by the plan. 
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This amount, together with Upmieeeiate interest, was paid by the board during 
the month of August, 1949. 

The balance of accrued expenses and accounts payable comprises, in the 
main, open purchases of wheat and flaxseed and sundry accounts unpaid as 
at July 31, 1949, together with accrued carrying charges, storage charges, etc., 
to that date. 

In respect of the statements of operations on the 1945-49 pool account, the 
details of those operations are set forth in exhibit 4, and resulted in a deficit 
of $5,235,621.37. The comment in respect of this deficit indicates the basis 
on which it was calculated with particular reference to the valuation of the 
inventory and with reference to the increase in the initial price as a result of 
adjustment payments. 

In the third paragraph, order in council, P.C. 3376 of July 28, 1948, effected 
the price at which the board sold wheat to millers, processors, manufacturers, 
feeders and dealers for domestic requirements in Canada. This price was 
Increased from $1.55 per bushel plus an allowance of 34 cents per ‘bushel for 
carrying charges, to $2 per bushel plus an allowance of 5 cents per bushel for 
carrying charges, both prices basis No. 1 northern wheat in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. This new price basis applied to sales completed on 
or after August 1, 1948. 

As a result of this price increase, millers, processors, manufacturers and 
dealers were required to pay to the board an adjustment charge of 464 cents 
per bushel on all stocks of board wheat on hand as at the close of business 
July 31, 1948. Amounts collected by the board in respect to this price adjust- 
ment have been included as revenue of the 1945-1949 pool account. 

The next section, dealing with the flaxseed division, also makes a reference 
to the authority of the board to purchase Winnipeg flaxseed: futures. I think 
this matter was referred to in section II of this report. The marketing — 
operations in respect of flaxseed acquired by the board resulted in a deficit 
of $3,806,855.19, and the comments in respect of the valuation of the inventory 
as they affect that deficit, are also given. 


There is also reference to the 1947 flax account and the position of that 


account as at the end of July, 1949. 

In respect of the oats and barley division, mention has already been made 
to these grains in a prior section of the report and in respect to paragraph 2, 
we deal with the position of the equalization fund for oats and barley for the | 
1947-1948 crop. The 1947 oats equalization fund and the 1947 barley equalli- 
zation fund both resulted in final payments to producers of $4,269,706.84 and 
$4,402,527.75 respectively. The total payment of $8,672,234.59 was distributed 
at the rate of 5-881 cents per bushel for oats and 6-780 cents per bushel for 
barley. ‘Cheques were issued for the total amount of these payments on 
March 7, 1949, in respect to deliveries by producers for the period from 
August 1, 1947, to October 21, 1947, both dates inclusive, and on May 2, 1949, 
in respect to deliveries by producers for the period from October’ 22, 1947, to 
July 31, 1948, ‘both dates inclusive. There were two separate cheques issued 
to cover the total deliveries for the crop year. As at July 31, 1949, the final © 
payment cheques totalling $8,207,272.19 had been cashed by producers. 

The section of the report dealing with order in council, P.C. 1292, covers 
the operations of the board in respect to the authority given to the board under 
this order to acquire stocks of oats and barley in Canada. The operations 
resulted in a-surplus of $6,727,573.71, and under the terms of the order this 
amount is payable to the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the government of 
Canada, and at the end of July, 1949, the amount of $6,324,789.99 had been 
remitted. The balance will be remitted at some future date. 
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Reference has already been made to the eho and Rowe seed - 
division, and I do not think that any further comments are required on that 
particular phase of the report. 

The refund account resulted from the authority under order in council, 
P.C. 3376, whereby on and after August 1, 1948, the price at which the board 
sold wheat to millers and processors was increased from $1.55. plus an 
allowance of 34 cents per bushel for carrying charges, to $2 a bushel plus” an 
allowance of 5 cents for carrying charges. 

In terms of the same Order the Board was directed to pay, on 
behalf of the government of Canada, a refund of 45 cents per bushel to 
flour millers and wheat processors on all western wheat flour and western 
wheat products sold and delivered for domestic human consumption on 


and after August 1, 1948, and which had been produced from western — 


wheat purchased at the increased price level of $2.00 per bushel, plus 
an allowance of 5 cents per bushel for carrying charges, basis No. 1 
Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. ‘The 
amount of refund was subsequently increased to 464 cents per bushel 
effective September 1, 1948, as authorized by Order in Council P.C. 4287 
of September 29, 1948. 


The results of these operations are set forth in exhibit XIII and indicate 
amounts of money distributed by the Board on behalf of the government of 
Canada in respect of the domestic flour refund. 

The next is the drawback account. In connection with domestic flour 
refunds which applied from 1942 up until September 17, 1947 at which time it 
was removed. It is exactly the same type of operation as the refund account 
but it became necessary to distinguish between the two because they were 
authorized by separate orders. 

The last item is the schedule of administrative and general expenses. It 


shows that for the year under review the administrative. expense amounted to 


$2,071,655.32 comprising expenses incurred at the Winnipeg, Calgary, Van- 
couver, Toronto, Washington and London offices of the Board. Details of 
expenses and allocations to the Board operations and to operations on behalf 
of the government of Canada are set forth in the last exhibit in the port aie. 
number XVI. 

That completes comments on section IV. 


The ‘(CHaiRMAN: You have heard Mr. Earl go through Part IV; have ise 
any questions or comments? 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. The case referred to on page 21 as being before the Supreme Court, 


to recover money, arises I presume out of the lifting of the ceiling?—A. That 


is correct. | 

Q. Has that case been decided?—A. No, it is before the Supreme Court 
now. 

Mr. Wricut: If that case is lost will it leave the Board liable for any very 
large sum of money as a result of suits that might be entered. into Dy. people 
in similar positions to the one that the present case concerns? 


The Witness: I have always been advised that we should not one On | 
a case before the courts. 


Mr. Wricut: We have been told that before too. I do not think that it 


would be a comment on the case though, would it? I think that would be just — 


a comment on the position of the Board. It has nothing to do with the case - 


itself. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Howe: The answer might encourage others to enter the 
same kind of action: — is 
- Mr. Waicut: That probably would be the case. ae 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Hown: I think it might. 

~The CuairmMan: Are there any other comments or questions here? 

Mr. Hetuanp: I would like to ask Mr. MclIvor a question. There seems 
to be a lot of misunderstanding out west about the Board handling our coarse 
grain. A lot of people thought when the government took over coarse grains 
that the Board would not use the open market to sell. I do not know whether 
Mr. Melvor would like to comment on this or not but I would hke to sak 
him whether he knows of any better way of handling coarse grains than the 
way in which we are handling them. ee 

Mr. Larne: Are we not dealing with the menor? 

Mr. Herianp: There is a lot of misunderstanding in many places out west 
and they think the grain exchange is being manipulated, and that they will not 
get the full price of any grain that goes up. It is always the broker that gets 
the advantage of the price of grain that goes up. I think it would satisfy a 
lot of people if Mr. McIvor could tell us just how it is done and if he thinks 
there would be a better way to do it. 

The CHarrman: I will leave that to you, Mr. Mclvor. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Hows: That is not within the terms of reference but if Mr. 
Mclvor would care to give us a little discussion on that subject it might be 
helpful. 

The Witness: If I understand your question it is whether I know of a 
better way to handle coarse grain? 

Mr. Hernianp: Yes, if you would comment on that? 

The Wirness: Well I say no, I do not know of any better way. There 


_ may be a better way but I do not know of it. 


The position is that all of the oats and barley in western Canada are tena 
delivered to the Board and we use the facilities of the open market and, other 
facilities and we make a direct sale of oats and barley. We spread our sales 
out over the months and over the year and at the end of the year when our 
grain is sold we will of course return whatever results we get over and above 
the initial payment. | 

Mr. Argue: How do the costs of selling oats and barley by that method 
compare with the costs of selling wheat, without the exchange? 


The Witness: We do not know Sep and we won’t until we get thirowett the 
end of this year. We do not know what the costs will be. 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. Can you tell us why there were fluctuations in oats? Just take oats? 
Did somebody buy short or did somebody buy and then another fellow squeeze 
him when he needed the supply?—A. I think the chief reason oats went up 
is that more people wanted oats than there were supplies available, and the 
price advanced. We have been very free sellers of oats; we have not attempted to 
hold oats off the market. 

Q. You put oats on the market every day?—A. We put them on the market 
as we get them but there has been a very substantial demand for oats. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Can you say what percentage of oats you have sold through the open 


~ market? I do not suppose you want to give any breakdown by months?—A. I 


think the Board’s position on this is: certainly that the last thing in the world we 


would like to have the Board accused of is holding back information. 
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Q. Well I want to be fair about it—A. May I go on just for a moment. 


However, here we are in the midst of a marketing year and we are the steward 


_ or the trustee for a lot of farmers grain, trying to merchandise it in the best way 


we can. The minute we state what our position is then that minute we weaken 


our own position as trustees of that grain. - 

Q@. Without stating the amount would it jeopardize your position if you were 
to give the percentage sold to the open market and the percentage sold to the 
exchange?—-A. I do not think it would help. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howrn: The whole problem is that in this country grain is 
distributed by dealers. The ordinary farmer does not go to the Board to buy 
erain—not many farmers buy a carload. In the same way there are not many 


dealers who can buy a half million bushels of oats and put up the half million — 


dollars to pay for it. The Board sells for cash. I do not know of any way that 
you can make the distributing machinery of this country work to distribute 


coarse grains unless there is some way that these dealers can hedge their pur- 
chases. . 


By Mr. Bryce: 


@. I would hke to have it made clear to the members of the committee— 
I think I am clear myself—the Wheat Board will sell a car of grain to any 
organization that wants to come along and ‘buy it from you directly ?—A.. 
Absolutely. 


Q. The eastern members are not quite clear about that. I can show you a 


dozen letters from people in eastern Canada who have written to me telling me 


that they could not do so and that the Wheat Board will not sell. Without asking 
anybody, I thought I knew enough about it to know that they would sell. 


Here may I go off the track a little. I want to ask a question at the same 
time. The prices quoted for grain have been pretty good but the man who is 
feeding hogs today is not a producer of grain. We will say that I feed hogs 
and that my neighbour takes a few wagonloads of barley to the local elevator. 
I need it for feeding purposes but I have got to pay Fort William prices for it. 
Is there not a more reasonable way in which we can aid the agricultural economy 
of this country by saying that such a man may buy the grain less the freight 


charge to Fort William. I know that you are going to pay him so much and he is ‘ 


going to get a participation certificate later but I do not think we should pay 


the freight. It would be of assistance; because the fellow in eastern Canada is 3 


getting a certain advantage to help him feed, hogs.—A. I do not think you can 


differentiate between freight and price. If you say this man, and presumably you ~ 


are talking of the man who lives in the west, if he is going to get it less the 


freight costs— 


@. No, I refer to the same point. My friend draws in a load and sells to 
the Board at the elevator. I draw in behind him and buy the grain. 

Mr. QuELCH: Out west? : 

Mr. Wricut: Yes. If the elevator charges were paid with a premium 


sufficient to meet your payment later on I do not see why I should have to pay 
14 to 21 cents freight to Fort William? 


The Witness: You do not have to pay it. 
Mr. Bryce: Well, let it go. I will take it up with you and show you where 
it is being paid. 
By Mr. Ross: 


Q. The point is when the producer sells his coarse grain at the elevator 
he pays the rate then. It is deducted from his payment?—A. That is at) 


a) 
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Q. In every case the producer pays the freight to Fort William when he 
gets his settlement. That is deducted in full. é 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. And when the buyer buys it he pays the price as at Fort William?— 
A. No, the buyer buys it at the local price at the point. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Why should you charge the price of freight to Fort William when it 
never leaves the elevator?—A. We do not. 
Q. Well I go to the elevator and pay 14 cents a hundred?—A. If you 
ship it to Fort William. 
Q. But a fellow comes in behind and buys it? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Based on the Fort William price less 14 cents. 
Mr. Ross: And handling charges. 


The Witness: If I get your point clear, Mr. Bryce, if a man delivers 
his grain, oats or barley, at Selkirk which is a point I know you are familiar 
with, he gets an initial price of the Board, less freight to the lakehead.. Now, 
however, if a man buys the grain at Selkirk he pays the Fort William price 
less the freight to the lakehead. If I understand your suggestion it is that we 
should sell the man who buys the grain at the initial price, but if we did that 
we only reduce the value of the pool. The man -that delivers the grain 
loses then. 

Mr. Bryce: Do you not think you would gain more by stabilizing your 
~ agricultural economy? : 

The Wirness: Well if somebody instructs us to do so we will consider 
it, but our instructions are to sell grain at market price. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Why doesn’t the man who sells the load, sell 
_ it direct to the second farmer so that he can take it away before it goes into 
the elevator? 

Mr. Ross: I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Bryce: I am glad you asked that question, because if you do it is 
against the law in the country today. 

Mr. Gour: In my riding we use feed coarse grains and wheat. None of 
the farmers criticize the Board. We have found out that it is the best thing 
in the world, except that we have also found that the price of the grain today 
is too high for what we are able to use. It is keeping our farmers from using 
less for cattle feeding than if the price was around $10 a ton cheaper. We 
find the western farmers are very happy to get good prices, but we feel that 
if the price continues to be so high we will be able to use less of it in the east. 
This spring in my business we bought less, and the farmers are buying less 
for cattle feeding and for chickens. We find that the Wheat Board has done 
a splendid job but our farmers find the prices too high. I deal in large lots 
myself; I handle one hundred cars of coarse grain a year. We do not criticize 
the Board and we do not criticize anybody but we just find that the price is 
a little too high. We are not speaking against the western farmers but we 
think it will be just too bad if we quit buying in the east. The people in the 
west need us and we need them, or there will be less market still in the west. 

Mr. Ross: Following up Mr. Bryce’s dilemma about buying from a 
neighbour before it goes through the elevator, I may say that I have never 
been too sure, when I have bought oats not through the elevator, whether I 
was within the law. Would the minister make a comment? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You are strictly within the law if you do not 
move the wheat out of the province. 
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Mr. Ross: I am not referring to wheat; to coarse rain? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: It is B DerDWRd under both federal and provineial 
law. 


The Cuarmman: As long as it stays within the province. 


Mr. Ross: Then there is another question. Turning back to the ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Mclvor thought this was the most satisfactory way of 
doing business for wheat. I think that anyone will realize that I am not a 
supporter of the exchange but I do not understand why it would apply to 
wheat only. I think the majority of these coarse grains are handled by the 
milling companies. If that were true would it not also be true for wheat? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Coarse grains are really domestic crops. Normally | 


they are sold within the country. Wheat, however, is sold outside of the 


country and generally to governments within. the International Wheat Agree-. 


ment. If it is sold in the country it is sold to mills but, under those circum- 
stances, there seems to be no credit situation as there is for coarse grains 
which are sold on the domestic market. It is much safer for everybody. to 
have the wheat agreement carried out between governments, particularly when 
practically all dealers within the agreement are governments. If there was to 


be a general return to open markets then it would be worth considering whether — 


Canada should or should not return to the open market. Today, however, 
when nearly all of the business of the world is being done through govern- 
ments we think it is better to have our part of it done by our gov.snment. 
The decision must depend upon a marketing situation. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. I would like to ask a few questions with respect to the chapter Liability 
of Agents. Can Mr. Mclvor give us the picture as to what is paid to the 


handling company for ‘buying of wheat and the picture with respect to when they | 


deliver that wheat to the Board? Is it when the wheat is shipped to the terminal — 
elevator or may the company hold that wheat for a period before turning it over 
to the Board? I just want the general picture of what the Board pays the 
handling companies for purchasing wheat for them, and the time within which 
that wheat is turned over to the Board? I think there i is a little misunderstanding 
with regard to it?—A. Every year we negotiate handling agreements with the 
elevator companies. As I explained we try to cut down costs of handling as 
much as we can but we find that when the producer organizations say this is the 


basis that they require, there is not much distance that we can go beyond that 
point. 


companies and under those agreements the companies take delivery of the wheat 
from the producer and they deliver it to the Board. Once they take the wheat 


in they send a report to the Board on the amount they have taken in and that — 
is Board wheat subject entirely to our control. We then can ship it to a mill, to. 
Vancouver, to Fort William, or to any place that we. wish to ship it. They 
deliver wheat to us at the terminal in the form of a warehouse receipt. We — 
pay them a carrying charge until the wheat is delivered to us. After the wheat | 


is delivered to us at the terminal we order it out. They have nothing to do 


with it, they have no control over it whatsoever; it belongs to us; and we order — 


it out and they have to ship it out. in accordance with our instructions. 


Now, with respect to handling charges there are two classes of wheat handled 


by the elevator companies. One is class A which is a special bin wheat and 


Q@. I would like to get some figures?—A. We have agreements with “the — 


which is handled in accordance with the tariff of the Board of Grain Commis- re 


sioners. That is the only charge that can be made by the elevator companies. 


produced, the street price to the farmer is based on the Board price, at the 
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Now, in regard to class B wheat, which is the great bulk of the wheat 
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lakehead, for that particular orade, less freight charges and less 44 cents per 
bushel. That is on wheat. | | 

In regard to oats exactly the same conditions apply. As’ soon as oats come 
into the elevator they are the property of the Board and the charges on oats are 
34 cents per bushel. The barley charge is the same as for wheat—4} cents 
per bushel. 

Q. For those charges the grain handling company then must supply the 
money for the initial payment to the farmer for his wheat when he delivers 
it to the elevator?—A. That is right. 


Q. And what else does that 44 cents cover? How much storage does that 
cover? Do you immediately start paying storage?—A. It does not cover storage. 
Q. I see; that is just for the act of purchasing and the interest on the 
money?—A. That is known as street margin. If you remember in the days 
before the Board operated there was always a street deduction at country points, 
and this is the street margin in a Board operation. per eiD 

Q. Well the point I was trying to get at was this. The grain handling © 
firms, when they borrow the money to make the initial payments to the farmers 
for wheat, have to pay 4 per cent interest and that interest is included in the 
41 cent charge which they are paid?—A. No. 

Q. Do you pay them interest besides?—A. Interest is included in the ecarry- 
ing charge. We pay them a carrying charge of the regular storage rate, the 
maximum of which is fixed by the Board of Grain Commissioners, plus interest. 

Q. The point I was trying to get at is this. While that wheat remains until 
you have taken it over there is 4 per cent interest paid on the money used. Once ’ 
you people take it over your interest rate is only 3 per cent—A. IJ think the rate 
is 34 per cent but I will check on the interest rate. 

We have thought of what you say, Mr. Wright, but remnennber: when the 
handling companies pay for wheat in the country they assume complete 
responsibility to deliver that wheat to the Board. Now then, if we were to pay 
for the wheat in the country we would have to send the money out to payors’ 
agents or to banks and take all the risks. Those people would have the 
responsibility of paying the money out to producers and we just question whether 
in the long run we would be any further ahead. 

Q. It is a saving in interest between what the banks charge you and what 
they charge the grain handling firms; I understand it is 1 per cent?—A. You 
are quite right, the rate is 4 per cent. 

Q. When millions of dollars are involved it runs into a considerable sum. 
I believe on September 30th of this year the handling firms had probably in the 
neighbourhood of $150 million in borrowings from the bank, while you people 
on the same date only had about $3 million in borrowings from the bank. 1 per 
cent interest on $150 million is a considerable saving—if it can be saved? That 
is the only point I am raising?—A. We have looked into that same thing a 
number of years because it worried us—probably as much as it 1s worrying you 
now—however, we came to the conclusion that there were considerable risks in 
us sending the ploney out into the country—millions and millions of dollars into 
the hands of payors’ agents without being on the ground to supervise it our- 
selves. We came to the conclusion that we would be better off as we were. 

Mr. Jurras: How do you arrive at the statement that the companies are 
paying 4 per cent? 

Mr. Wricut: 4 per cent is paid by the grain handling companies on money 
borrowed from the bank; when the Board borrows money from the bank it pays 
3 per cent. 

64204—33 
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By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. You meant that the 44 cents a bushel is for the carrying charge alone 
and does not include storage?—A. It does not include the carrying charges. 
It is street margin; the actual handling margin of the elevator company. 


Q. Does the company assume the cost of the first thirty days free storage? — 


A. No, not on, class B wheat. Carrying charges are effective as soon as the 
wheat comes in because the wheat is our property. I can tell you that we do 
not leave it in the elevator a day longer than we have to. Just as soon as it is 
taken in we are ordering it out and getting it on its way; getting it sold. 


By Mr. Argue: | 
Q. This may be a little off to the side. I remember last fall that there was a 


considerable delay after the beginning of harvesting before the elevator agent 


was in a position to make a payment for farmers deliveries. It was quite a 
while before he got instructions as to what the price would be. Why would that 
be?—A. We have always taken the position that we are duty bound to find out 
what the constituents of the crop are—what the grades are—before we fix the 
spreads. Now, to illustrate my point, if we were to fix the spreads say in the 
middle of July, and set No. 4 wheat at 12 cents under No. 1 northern, that would 
mean that every producer would get a payment of 12 cents less than No. 1 
northern for every bushel. If we came along on the 10th of August and found 
that 25 per cent of the crop was frozen and we had a huge quantity of No. 4) 
wheat on hand, we probably would not be able to sell it within any” distance 
of 12 cents. So we have taken the position we would like to hold off as much as 
possible in trying to examine what kind of a crop it is before we fix the initial 
price. 

Q. Is the farmer getting the right of free storage of grain?—A. Yes, he gets 
free storage and does not pay any interest. 

Q. How long after the instructions are sent out will the storage charges 
ecommence?—A. Not until we are in a position to pay him the initial price and 
then it will be for our account and not for the farmer. 

Q. Which?—A. For the account of the Wheat Board. 


Mr. Ross: The farmer does not pay anything. 


Mr. Arcus: The reason I was asking is I had an elevator agent tell me he 
had instructions to have the wheat sold in a matter of three or four days or the 


farmer would be charged storage. The country mail service was poor, with no- 


telephone service, and it was physically impossible for him to notify all farmers 
in time to get the grain sold before the storage charges came in. ‘ 


The Wirness: We have always made that retroactive as far as storage and 


interest is concerned. The farmer should not have to pay it. When settlement 
is made it becomes Board wheat and the Board has to pay the carrying charges. 


By Mr. Charlton: 
Q. I wonder if Mr. MclIvor would like to comment on the percentage of oats 
and barley as sold direct to feed dealers or manufacturers and which does not go 
through brokers?—-A. Well I do not know what you mean by brokers. The bulk 


of our oats and barley is sold to firms like Parish and Heimbecker, James 


Richardson, Toronto Elevators, Ontario Co-operative Elevators, and similar 
firms. Many of those companies have their own feed plants. | 

Q. I have been told that the service directly from the Board was not nearly 
as good as if you were dealing through a broker. 


Mr. Ross: Do you mean through a grain commission broker? 
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By Mr. Charlton: 
Q. Yes, would you believe that statement, or disbelieve it?—A. Well, I would 


not agree with that statement, I do not see any reason why it would not be,as 


good. If you gave me the situation involved in the case I would soon look 
into it. 

Q. Apparently it is not and even to the point where they pay a premium 
price to get the grain ——A. I do not know what you mean “for the service”, We 
have oats and barley at the lake head and we sell them to anybody who wants — 
to buy them. We give them the documents and they can Pe of them as 
they see fit. 

Q. If you order a car of grain today through the board it might take two 
months before you get it. But if you order that car of grain through a broker, 
you will get it next week. 


Mr. Gour: Suppose you divert a car, let us say, from Ottawa or Montreal. 
Suppose I am short of feed and I take a running car. I have to pay more 
because it is a running car and it is transferred, let us say, from one railroad to 
another or from one station to another. That is the quick service that we get 
from the board. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howse: If you buy from the board in store at Fort William, 
then it is up to you to get the grain loaded. You may not be as clever as the - 
broker, perhaps, with that particular movement. 

The Witness: Well, of course, you will find brokers who will praise the 
Wheat Board and eee who will damn the Wheat Board depending on exactly 


what their views are. 


By Mr. Charlton: ae 
Q. Is there any pressure brought to bear upon. them that they should deal | 
through a broker?—A. No. 
The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions on this part of our report? 
If not, I think we shall turn to the exhibits. Exhibit I “Consolidated Balance 
Sheet”. Are there any questions? Shall the item carry? 
Carried. | 


_ Exhibit II. Shall the annex carry? 
Carried. 


Exhibit III. Shall the annex carry? 
Carried. 


Exhibit IV. Shall the annex carry? 
Carried. 


Exhibit V. 
By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, with en to exhibit IV I see there is an item entitled 
“Drying, reconditioning charges, grade adjustments, etc.: $2,574,625.67”. That 
would be grain which comes in with probbaly a high moisture content2—As Yes. 
That chiefly is a charge in connection with wheat that went through Vancouver. 
Alberta was unfortunate enough to have a late harvest and they had a lot of wet 
grain which had to be dried before being shipped overseas. 

Q. The farmers have to pay for it?—A. Yes. It comes out of the-pool. 

Q. That would be a lower grade and he would get a lower price for it?— 
A. He gets a lower price in his initial payment. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Exhibit V. Shall the item camry? 

Carried. | 
Exhibit VI. Shall the annex carry? ry 

* Carried. 3 . 

Exhibit VII. Shall the annex carry? 3 L 
Carried. AS 

Exhibit VIII. Shall the annex carry? 

Carried. 

Exhibit IX. Shall the annex carry? 

_ Carried. 

Exhibit X. Shall the annex carry? 

Carried. 

Exhibit XI. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. On exhibit xi what firms handled this rapeseed for the Wheat Board?— 


A. At Saskatoon it is the Saskatchewan Cooperative Plant; and at Moose Jaw 
it is the “Prairie Vegetable Oils”. 
Q. What proportion of the crop is handled by them?—A. I do not know. 


I do not know whether or not we have that information. In fact, I do not | 


think we have. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hows: I do not think the Cooperative Plant was finished 


until late in that year. ~ 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. There was very little, if any, handled by the iacneuntae Plant idee 
year. I think it was done mostly by the Moose Jaw firm.—A. I think there. 
was quite a bit handled, and if you would like to have the figures we would be 
glad to get them and file them with the committee. 


Q. I would like to have the figures and the basis on which they annie a 


it for the board.—A. The basis on which they handled it was that we sold it to : : 


them. 


from then on. We got as good a price as we could. That was the basis. 


Q. Was rapeseed offered by the board in the United States?—A. Yes. We. ise 


sold rapeseed wherever we could. They had to compete with any other pute. 
@. Were sales made to United States firms?—A. Yes. 


Q. I would like to have the prices and the amounts sold by the board ! 


to the Cooperative at Saskatoon, to the Moose Jaw firm, and directly to the 


United States—A. Very well, we shall get that information. It will take a day . 


or so to get it. I cannot give it to you today. 

Q. That will be all right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the annex saat 
Carried. 
Exhibit XII. Shall the annex nee 
Carried. 
Exlmbit XIII. Shall the annex carry? 

_ Carried. 


Q. You sold it to them outright?—A. Yes, and they made their own deal 


se 


vi s. 
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Exhibit XIV. Shall the annex carry? 
Carried. : 


Exhibit XV. Shall the annex carry? 
Carried. 


Exhibit XVI. 
By Mr. Charlton: | 
Q. I see that audit fees are listed at $41,500. It seems to me rather a 


- high amount for just one year. I presume that j is just for one year? 


Mr. Haru: That is correct. It is for one year for audit of the board's 
wheat accounts and all other operations of the board. 


Mr. CuHaruton: That is quite a lot of money to pay. pe? 


The Witness: I would say that Mr. Earl comes from that profession and 
he would know something about audit fees. I would like to have his comment. 

Mr. Haru: I have always been of the opinion that it is a fair charge for _ 
the services which the auditors perform.. Their services have to do with all 
the operations of the Board such as current wheat operations, payment accounts, 
flax, and any other operations in which the board is engaged. They must 
perform a continuous audit service. You can see from the volume of those 
operations that a considerable amount of time must be consumed. In addition 
to that, the Canadian Wheat Board Act requires that a statement shall be 


prepared and submitted monthly, and also by the terms of the same Act, it 


must be audited by the board’s auditors. So, having regard to all their various 

activities in auditing the board’s accounts, I feel that it is a fair and reasonable 

charge for audit fees. | 
Mr. CuHarttron: There must be somebody wovine at it all the year ’round. 
‘Mr. Earn: That is right. 


Mr. Ross: I know they are a very reputable firm of auditors. They have 
quite a reputation out there. 


The CHarrmMan: Very well, Mr. Bryce. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. May I ask how many seats the Wheat Board owns on the Winnipeg 
Exchange and other exchanges?—A. I think we have that information here. 


Mr. Earu: There are four memberships in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange; 
one membership in the Clearing House; one membership in the Lake Shippers’ 
Clearance Association; and one easberalty in the Vancouver Grain Exchange. 


Mr. Bryce: Have you got the fees there? 

Mr. Earu: I think that is covered in the report separately; $1,900. 
Mr. Bryce: You have got them divided up, then. 

The CuHarrMAN: $1,900 for the four, or for each? 

Mr. Earu: For all the memberships for that year. 

Mr. Bryce: Could you-let me have it later on? 

Mr. Earu: I could. (See Appendix “A” to this days’ evidence) 


By Mr. Wright: | 
Q. With respect to the purchase of the Royal Exchange Building, did the — 


funds for the purchase of that building come out of the growers’ wheat or was it 


a 
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a separate purchase by the sevaraede Who owns the building?—A. It was 
purchased with ee funds. The purchase will be amortized over the 
years. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Amortized over what number of years?—A. At 2 per cent per annum— 
if the building were sold I think there would be $100,000 to $150,000 profit 
which would get into the pockets of the farmers. 

Q. It belongs to the farmers?—A. If we have to sell the building the money 
would get into the farmers’ funds. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does exhibit XVI carry? Does the item carry? 


Carried. 


By Mr. Farr: 


Q. How many meetings aes the advisory committee hold during the year? 
—A. That is give non page 11, Mr. Fair. Three meetings. 


By Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. Does the board hedge its sales on the market in coarse grain?—A. No. 
We do not hedge. We just sell. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. I think you answered my question in the House the other day. I asked 
if the Board at any time sold more grain than they actually purchased in the 
country?—-A. And the answer given was “no”. 


By Mr. Hetland: 

Q. Supposing a very large amount of coarse grain was sold in a certain 
week. Would you sell it all in that wek or carry it on?—A. We try to sell it at 
the best price we can get over a twelve-month period. 

Q. You carry it along?—A. No. We always feel that we must never Sie 
holders of oats and barley, but that it must be prepared to sell every day, and 
that is the policy which we follow. , 

Q. That is, if you have buyers?—-A. Of course. We cannot sell if we have 
not any buyers. 

Q. You would not put up grain unless a lot of people bid on it?—A. They 
can bid on it if they want to buy it. It is just a question of merchandising. 

Q. I am afraid you do not get what I mean. I mean that if there were 
heavy deliveries in one week, and maybe the next week you did not have any 
deliveries, would it be sold over the next two or three weeks?—A. It might be 
sold over two or three or four weeks. 

Q. It is not sold in the one week?—A. Oh, no. - 

Q. Not to support the market? 

The CHatrMANn: Are there any more questions under Exhibit XVI? Does 
the item carry? . ¥ 


Carried. 

It appears that we have come to the end of the report. 

Mr. CuHariTon: I had a question to be answered later. 

Mr. Earu: I have those figures now. Your question was as to the total 
losses of the board from its inception. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Yes. 


Mr. Earu: For the period August 1, 1935 to July 31, 1949, on heat 
western division, not including the 1945-49 ‘pool—$113, 349 851. 27; and on CORTES - 
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grain for the western division, which includes flax, oats, barley, rapeseed, and 
sur.flower seed, the total is $42, 040, 112.88, making a total for the western division 
of $155,389 964. 15. 

Mr. ‘CHaruton: That does not include the $5 million? 


Mr. Earu: On the pool, no. And I might point out that the figure on the 
1948 flax is in here, but it is not a final figure. 


Mr. ArcuE: Those losses would be mostly before the board. 

Mr. Earu: No—During the period of Board operations from 1935 to 1949. 

; Mr. Farr: It might be a good idea to put in what it cost the wheat growers 
of the Prairie Provinces to subsidize Canadian consumers while the war was on. 


Mr. Earu: The eastern division wheat, Ontario wheat, amounted to 
$316,020. 60. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: Who paid the cent 

Mr. Earu: The losses were all paid by the government of Canada. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Thank you! 

Mr. Gour: What did it cost the eastern farmer to carry on? ‘The price 
was settled by the government during that time. And you have to have regard 
to this fact and you have to balance it 

Mr. Cuaruton: Those were the losses year by year 1939 to 1941. 

Mr. Earut: On the Ontario wheat? 

Mr. Cuaritton: On the Ontario wheat? 


Mr. Earu: No. On the 1946 Ontario wheat payment account. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


i; That partly balances up what we lost before—A. I think there are two 
other questions that we promised to get information about. I have it now. 
One was when Mr. Argue asked about the Class 2 price basis. From July, 1946 
to July, 1948 we maintained a Class 2 price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern f.o.b. 
East ‘Coast seaboard of approximately 20 cents per bushel over the f.o.b. 
Baltimore price for No. 1 Hard Winters, ordinary protein. This spread was 
based on 15 cents per bushel allowance for protein content of Canadian wheat 
and 5 cents per bushel for grade allowance between No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
and No. 3 Manitoba Northern. 

From August, 1948 to July, 1949 the premium differential for Canadian 
wheat was wiped out and we went as low as 33 cents per bushel in May of 1949 
under the f.o.b. Baltimore price for No. 1 Hard Winters. At July 31, 1949 
we were back to 11 under. 

From August, 1949 we kept widening this spread to point where we were 
35 cents per bushel under on a Canadian East Coast-Baltimore basis. This 
spread was equivalent to our in store Fort William price being 19 cents per 
bushel under the in store Kansas City price for No. 1 Hard Winters (allowing 
for 10% discount on Canadian funds). Since December 6th, we have continued 
to widen this spread to a point where the price of our No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
in store Fort William and Port Arthur is today 35 cents per bushel under the 
price of No. 1 Hard Winters in store Kansas City. 

The other question I think was asked by Mr. Jutras about the cost of 
shipping wheat from St. Lawrence ports to Liverpool. The present cost of 
shipping wheat from in store Lake Head to Liverpool, No. 2 Northern in store 
Lake Head, is $2.03, forwarding costs to f.o.b. St. Lawrence 18 cents, making a 
total of $2.22. The ocean freight from the St. Lawrence to Liverpool, 15 cents; 
delivery cost; $2.36 in Canadian funds. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


- The CuarrmMAn: Thank you. Are there any other questions? 
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By Mr. Laing: 
Q. What is the Vancouver ocean freight? Have you got that?—A. You 


have got me. I would have to get that for you. I would say that Vancouver | 


competitively is cheaper than the St. Lawrence now. 

Q. By mileage?—-A. On the over-all cost. | 4 

@. This is a heavy reduction, this cece. reduction.—A. Yes, it is a heavy 
reduction. 

Mr. Davinson: We have a question from Mr. Wright which is in the process 
of being answered and the answer will be filed with the committee very shortly. 
It has to do with the export figure on oats and acres (See Appendix “B” to 
this day’s evidence.) | : 

The CHarrman: Are there any other question? 


Mr. Wricut: Before the committee rises I would like, on behalf of the 


committee, to thank the Wheat Board very much for the very clear explanations 


which they have given of their accounts. I am sure that the committee appre- — 


ciates it and I am sure that the farmers of western Canada appreciate the job 
they are doing. 

Mr. Ross: Before we rise, Mr. Chairman, at this morning’s session I asked 
if the Minister of Agriculture might appear before this committee because there 
has been considerable misunderstanding about a clause. I think the chairman 
of the Board said he had not any idea of what it meant, or how you arrived at the 
Montreal price. The minister now responsible says that he had nothing to do 
with the contract then. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I did not say that. 

Mr. Ross: Did you not have something to do with the contract which was 
negotiated for 1946? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I had the same responsibility for ra as any other 
member of the government. 


Mr. Ross: The Minister of Agriculture negotiated the contract for 1946. 


Right Hon. Mr. Hown: I do not think this committee has the power to 
summons a minister. 

Mr. Ross: I quite realize that. We cannot summons him. I think he 
made a statement in January 1949, when they were negotiating other contracts, 
that the two governments had agreed that their representatives should meet not 
later than the 31st of July, 1950, to settle any obligations of the United King- 
dom which may then be outstanding under clauses 2 and 3 of the agreement. 
If he does not want to appear, we cannot do anything about_it. But I made the 
request at the opening of this morning’s session so that if he wished to do SO, 
we could find out what the intention was in that clause. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I do not think it is within the terms of reference of 


this committee. I know I would like to listen to the argument, but I do not 
think it comes within our terms of reference. 


Mr. Ross: I also pointed out that according to these figures on page 9—and ~ 
that has a bearing on Mr. Fair’s statement—the difference between the average © 


of $2.39 shown on that page, and what Britain paid for 485 odd million bushels 


worked out to some $330 million. Those are the figures of this board. Call it 


a loss if you like. On the domestic market it was tied to the United Kingdom 
agreement; and on some 204 odd million bushels there was a loss, in my opinion, 
of $153 million, according to the board’s own figures on page 9. There appears 
to be a difference of some $423 million. I would like to have a few words from 
the Minister of Agriculture, but I agree that we cannot summons him here. That 
is quite true. 


~The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank the committee very ? 


much for the attention they have given us in regard to our accounts. 


Pa 
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| I would like to inl thig cppartaninees paying tribute to my two associates — 
on the board, Mr. McNamara and Dr. Grindley. I am sorry they are not 
here today, but Mr. McNamara is on his way to London to attend the 
meeting of the International Wheat Council and, unfortunately, Dr. Grindley 
had a severe operation some days ago and is laid up in hospital. 

I would like also to pay tribute to our other associates on the board. 
It is a very big business and I am sorry that the other two members could 
not be here yesterday and today to attend the committee’s qinge. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The CuatrMAn: Thank you, Mr. Melvor. 


Now, I presume the committee will report to the House that consideration 


has been given to this report of the Wheat Board for the year 1948-1949. Is 
that agreed? 


Agreed. 
The committee will stand adjourned, I presume, to the call of the chair. 


The committee adjourned. 


APPENDIX ‘A’? 
Answer to question by Mr. Bryce:— | 
Grain Exchange dues appearing in Exhibit XVI (Report C.W.B.) amount- 


ing to $1,900, consists of the following payments paid to the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange:— 
1. Annual dues on 4 memberships owned by the Canadian Pa 
Wheat Board @ $250 each.......... Fe REP CFR Se $ 1,000 00 


2. Annual dues on 3 memberships owned by employees 
of the Board and used in conducting Board business 


EN COT co bas sce Raha ck OO ae cre eR ea ane 750 00 
eee eansters eros. 1 membership. . i... weay co au eee a sae. 3 50 00 
1,800 00 


.4. Annual dues on 1 membership owned by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in the Vancouver Grain Exchange...... 100 00 


Peale crt. 4 sh d..'y ia hon SAGO eee ee a $ 1,900 00 


‘ 
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APPENDIX “B” 


Answer to question by Mr. Wright: 


Carry- 
over* (com- 
mercial) at 


Exports! 


Carry- 
over (com- 
mercial) at 

end of 

crop year 


Apparent 
Domestic 
Dis- 
appearance 


ee ee en ee) 


Oats Marketings beginning 
of crop 
year 
POMP RE ere Men nk Rages 120,841,072} 4,434,188 
OA Sao i Crone cote ch 144,046,208} 30,936,515 
| EI Ne eR a 135,964,571] 39,056,383 
A aU re, Pe Nae eect a, oo! 107,359,887! 37,430,162 
POR sels bt ices Waa 99,765,491} 26,404, 528 
De Eh. ite i Nas a ra 72,530,760} 17,106,659 
GT OA 5 SS OA ig ay 85,715,789} 10,298,059 
Barley 

Tenet Oe YB a dec wom 3S Bhs 85,858,654) 5,709,462 
US, ES 9 EA 85, 234,231] 27,964, 502 
A ere ON eee beni! 76,627,540} 22,570,269 
MELE Ae ms Phe eee kd doe alt 2 67,255,294} 11,100,181 
ert Gedy ves ea eras ec 67,518,803} 16,053,099 
LUE = brad i eR a a 64,926,907} 12,272,387 
RUAG AOE ei adhe Sas 70, 185,715 


14,076,460 


Including Rolled Oats and Oat Meal. 
2Includes Malt Exports in terms of barley. 


125, 275, 260 
174, 982,723 
175, 020, 954 
144,790,049 
126,170,019 
89, 637,419 
96,013, 848 


91,568, 116 
113, 198,733 
99, 197, 809 
78,355,475 
83,571, 902 
77,199, 294 
84, 262,175 


*Commercial—carry over stocks minus stocks on farms. 


63, 323,012 
74,737,335 
85, 797, 940 
43, 860,722 
29,758,771 
10, 202, 037 
23,219, 634 


2 


34, 689, 651 
37, 028, 128 
39, 879, 980 
4,982,286 
7,539, 335 
3, 564, 936 
24,020, 196 


30,936, 515 
39, 056, 383 
37,430, 162 
26,404, 528 
17, 106, 659 
10, 298, 059 
12, 143, 604 


27,964, 502 
22,570, 269 
11, 100, 181 
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